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W^t iBnsUsijtoomatt's ¥ear::tooft for 1885. 

|HE year 1884 has closed. There is no great achieve- 
ment to chronicle, either of prejudice broken down 
or of new fields of work opened up. Is this a matter 
of regret or of congratulation ? Hardly, perhaps, of either. 
The first steps in any great change, such as the last twenty 
3^ears have seen in the position of women, are the hardest ; 
and those pioneers who bore with the half-contemptuous and 
half-jesting opposition then encountered have won the lasting 
gratitude of their more fortunate successors. By precept 
and example they forced public opinion to concede that a 
woman above the rank of a domestic servant may and can 
earn her living by other methods than by teaching, that by so 
doing she does not cease to be a gentlewoman, and that — 
mirabile dktu! — her work might be satisfactory and worthy of 
its hire. At the same time they impressed upon the women 
themselves that it is more honourable to work than to depend 
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on brother or uncle (who, in many cases, have nearer claims)^ 
and that a woman only * demeans * herself when she eats the 
bread of idleness at the hand of one scarce able to afford it. 
As these ideas gradually permeated society, the question of 
what work could be done by women presented itself The 
demand was a real one, and the supply followed it. One by 
one — at first, it is true, with much grudging — posts, formerly 
reserved to men only, were opened to women, and now a girl 
may take her choice amongst a variety of more or less skilled 
occupations, as book-keeper, clerk, engraver, wood-carver, &C.,. 
while the qualifications demanded of teachers have risen so 
much that a University degree is necessary for the woman 
who proposes to make teaching her profession, and to make 
her profession a success. The uneducated girl can no longer 
mis-educate children for her livelihood, but then her existence 
is far less justifiable than formerly. High schools and local 
examinations have put a first-rate education within the reach 
of all middle-class girls, and those who do not avail them- 
selves of them can hardly expect to obtain even a clerk- 
ship. 

So the battle being well-nigh won, we have not now to 
chronicle new triumphs, but only to recount an effort made to 
organize and consolidate the work of previous years, and to 
notice some openings of minor importance. This effort is 
the establishment of * The Teachers' Guild,' which embraces 
women as well as men among its members. The Guild aims 
at raising the character of the profession as a whole. The 
training of teachers will be encouraged, for, as Canon Per- 
ceval, the chairman, said, * All teachers should serve an appren- 
ticeship to teaching, and not, as at present, be flung into their 
work.' Interchange of ideas between teachers is encouraged, 
so that the younger may benefit by the experience of the 
older,, and not have * each to make his own experience at the 
expense of the children he is supposed to be educating.' The 
questions of insurance, registry, and holiday resorts, have been 
taken up, and on the first named we wish to make a few 
observations. 

Insurance for women, though of immense importance to 
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them, has hitherto defied all attempts on the part of actuaries 
to work out a trustworthy scheme. Weaker health neces- 
sitates their paying higher rates out of smaller earnings than 
men need, but the difficulties are increased enormously if 
tables are to be drawn for married as well as unmarried 
women. The complete change of circumstances wrought 
by marriage in a woman's life seems to be sometimes over- 
looked by those who are anxious to share equally in the 
advantages open to men. A little thought, however, will 
suffice to show the necessary difficulties to be encountered, 
and we may feel grateful to those who have at last solved it 
with apparent success. 

Another efibrt for the benefit of teachers and taught has 
been made by Miss Beale of Cheltenham College. The need 
of more spiritual teaching, even in Church High Schools, she 
holds to be imperative. Mere historical instruction in the 
Bible and Prayer-book is not enough, and after Confirmation, 
just when a permanent hold might be obtained, the regular 
teachers are perforce obliged to pass by their former pupils, 
in order to prepare candidates for the succeeding year. 

To meet this difficulty, she advocates the training of 
women as religious teachers, who should be thoroughly taught 
in the art of such teaching, and in whose training time should 
be found for * quiet days * of prayer and meditation. 

This work is beginning, and we may hope that it will yield 
a blessed, though in a great measure, at least, an unknown 
harvest, by saving, in the words of the founder, many an 
ignorant child * from being ensnared by the sophistries of the 
unbeliever and the Romanist.' Success, however, cannot 
follow such work unless it is undertaken from a far higher 
motive than that of merely gaining a livelihood, and unless a 
woman feels drawn to the work by motives high as the work, 
in the interest of herself and her probable pupils, we implore 
her to leave it alone. 

Another opening, where a strong, capable gentlewoman 
may earn money and greatly benefit her fellow-creatures of 
all classes, is by learning laundry-work and becoming super- 
intendent of a laundry. It would be hard work, but a most 
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useful one ; for, putting out of sight for a moment the benefit 
to the washerwomen themselves, let us consider the comfort 
of having a laundry where one could feel that care would be 
taken invariably to wash clean and return untorn the linen 
intrusted to it ? For the women employed in the laundry the 
right sort of lady-superintendent would be an incalculable 
boon. Many are very rough and coarse, and work there 
because other work is not open to them ; but there are others 
of higher character, and a superintendent who could raise the 
tone of the former and protect the latter against some of the 
coarseness with which they are surrounded would be doing a 
noble work. 

Market-gardening may be recommended to ladies fond 
of an outdoor life. Of course a man would be necessary 
to do heavy winter digging and manuring, but all sowing 
and planting of seeds and vegetables could be done by 
any woman who cared enough about the matter to begin 
at all. 

The rearing of fancy birds for sale may be made suc- 
cessful, and, although it involves great care and attention, it 
does not require so much health and strength as market- 
gardening, nor so much capital or space, and to watch the 
habits and development of the birds themselves is an interest 
which brings its own reward. 

Goat-keeping may be made a source of income, and a 
demand for goats' milk quickly arises in the neighbourhood 
of large towns. 

The * English Girls' Garden ' is an extension of the 
Kindergarten system, and comes to us from America. It 
aims at teaching domestic work by means of toys — toy 
dinner-services, toy brooms and brushes with which to sweep 
and scrub, toy laundries, toy butchers' shops, and toy means 
of cooking the joints there procured, as well as of making toy 
pies and puddings. It is hardly credible that this can be 
made practically useful, but if this is taught so as to make 
the children carry the teaching into after life, it will be a 
great gain to all classes of English society. 

Another attempt at co-operative work for needlewomen 
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has been made in Shadwell. It has not long been started, 
and we can only wish it success. 

The Metropolitan Society for Voluntary Workers is de- 
signed to form a link between the work to be done and those 
willing to do it. If it succeeds in this aim it will prove 
invaluable. There is one point we would press upon the 
attention of the managers, viz., ' Take workers when they come 
forward and find something for them to do, such as they can 
do and Iiave time to do.' Clergymen and others who are per- 
manently engaged in philanthropic work are always crying 
out for helpers, and yet when a man or woman comes forward 
and says, * I can do so and so,' or * I will give one hour a 
week,' or any such offer compatible with other engagements, 
the chances are the offer will go unheeded, and those who 
have made it get tired when this happens time after time, as 
we have known it happen. 

For a more detailed review of women's employment in the 
year of grace 1884 we must refer our readers to the Year- 
hook of Englishwomen's Work, just published, price i^., from 
Hatchard's ; but we cannot close even this imperfect sum- 
mary of the same without paying a slight tribute to one who 
all must agree was ever a true friend to women ; namely. Pro- 
fessor Fawcctt, the late Postmaster-General. In fulfilling the 
duties of his position, and in his career in the House of 
Commons, he always sought to remove those artificial bur- 
dens and restrictions which weighted women so heavily in 
the race of life, and his loss must be sincerely mourned by 
all who have the cause at heart. 
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ES I to all whose eyes fall on these pages a Happy new 
Year! How many will turn away and say sadly, *That 
wish finds no echo ; no happy year begins for me on this 
dim first of January : only what has been goes on, and that is sad 
and full of care. New-year's Day can make no difference to me !' 

No, not this New-year's Day; but count up the New-years' Days 
of life, and feel anew how precious they are. They do not come on 
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the first of January : they coroe all the year round, and so softly, we 
do not know when they are coming : but they make not only one 
year, but all the years that follow, truly happy new years. 

The day we met our first chosen friend, the first time we felt that 
special bond of love, that realises for us the happiness of family 
affection (which alone we have hitherto known) just because it is 
clifferent, and because the home-tie lacks that one special grace of 
election that makes the chosen bond so very dear ; was not that a 
happy New-year's Day ? And the first success ; the first prize at 
school ; the first day we came home and took our place as man or 
woman in the world. And later, the first money earned by our own 
work ; the picture accepted at the Academy ; the song by the pub- 
lishers ; our proof of our first article ; are not all these worth 
remembering? The glory of them is past. We should be more 
surprised than hurt, now, if our picture were rejected or our MS. 
returned. Our salary is a needful thing of every day, but each 
career has had its New-year's Day, and they are pleasant things to 
look back on. To the young, each year holds the possibility of such 
days, so let us still say once a-year, *A happy New Year !' for we do 
not know, in the unknown future, what first day may not be hidden 
in the coming portion of time we call a year. If we have failed this 
last year, may we not succeed the next ? 

Ah ! there are some things no coming years can ever bring us 
— no new year gives back on earth. There are New-years' Days 
marked with grief as well as joy. The first parting; the first death ; 
the first failure ; and, saddest of all, the first deceit — the first know- 
ledge of sin. These are the days that darken the new years for ever. 
No, not for ever. Death is not for ever. Failure, in the sight of the 
angels, may be but a stepping-stone upwards. Even in deceit and 
sin we know not how much may be owing to the frailties of the 
bodies we shall soon lay aside. Age but takes us nearer ; perhaps 
even this year that is now opening upon the earth we shall hear from 
voices whose echoes are for ever in our hearts, but for which our 
ears have hungered for years, the sweet welcome in the tones now 
unknown of our Fatherland. 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

So, after the death winter it must be ; 

God will not put strange signs in heavenly places ; 

The old love shall look out from the old faces ; 
Veilchen^ I shall have thee ! 

N. N. 
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II.— DIFFICULTIES OF THE FIRST LESSONS. 




AVING begun our lessons with the little ones, we must now 
consider some of the difficulties that are sure to crop ui>— 
difficulties which can most easily be dealt with if we have 
thought out beforehand how to meet them. 

I. Obstinacy on the part of the child, — Obstinacy is a long word, 
and a hard word too, — too long and too hard, some will think, to be 
applied to the tender little creatures who are the poetry of home-life. 
But still the thing is met with : the young will arms itself for a 
combat with parent or teacher ; the child is determined not to yield 
to your request. What is to be done? 

Some mothers say, ' On no account give in ; this is the critical 
moment which will decide whether you or the child shall rule.' 

But still we must look very carefully at the facts before deciding. 
Of two people, is it the most or the least reasonable who is the first to 
give up a wish, a desire ? Of two people who are in the wrong, is it 
the most or the least reasonable who is first convinced of error ? In 
the broadest terms, is it the man or the donkey who most often gets 
his own way on a question of differing destinations ? It is better to 
avoid such a combat of wills between child and parent ; the unrea- 
soning creature always stands out the longest, and will probably gain 
the victory, unless you have recourse to violent or extreme measures. 
Even then the child has submitted to fear or to discomfort, not to 
reason or affection. If the child will not probably yield at that 
moment to persuasion or affection, it is best, and even most dignified, 
to say nothing more on the subject, to pass over the disputed point 
with some little expression of surprise or disappointment, and to return 
to it later on when the vexation or obstinacy is forgotten, otherwise 
you give undue importance to trifles, and you really strengthen the 
child's will by exercising it, and not overcoming it. Only reason or 
affection overcomes obstinacy ; and if the child is too excited to listen 
to them, wait till a more favourable moment. This involves perfect 
control of temper on the part of the elder person ; but it may be 
taken for certain that nothing will be lost by it. Extreme cases in 
an older child, of course, do require punishment ; but this must be 
considered further on. 
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2. Temper, — Perhaps obstinacy should be included under 
' Temper/ as we speak of an obstinate temper or a passionate 
temper. 

But I am thinking more particularly of those strange little veerings 
and changings which may be noticed in some children, perhaps in 
all. A child may be in perfect good humour for some time, when 
suddenly some little remark, not intended to annoy, may vex it, or 
some small difficulty may suddenly discourage. The rose-leaf is 
crumpled and the little one is * cross.' Grown-up people can control 
the display of such feelings, can still go on quietly with the task in 
hand. But this is the discipline of a life, and you must not expect 
so much from babies. 

You must try to raise the tone of the child's feelings by some 
extra cheerfulness or affection, or by pointing out some future attrac- 
tion in the work on hand. Help it to disregard small vexations, you 
will thus begin a habit of doing so ; you will supply the germ of 
self-control, and as time goes on you may require that the 
quality should be exercised. At first the little one stands in abso- 
lute need of your moral help, and loving tact will supply the 
means of help. Of course, if this disposition of mind should 
steadily increase under your notice, it might be necessary to punish, 
but for a well-trained child punishment should be rarely neces- 
sary. And we should remember that one great cause of these 
childish faults is the extreme importance children attach to the 
present moment. They do not think as you do, * This is unpleasant, 
but it will soon be over;' the ver>' little ones see and think of 
nothing but what is before them at the time, and the speck on your 
horizon overclouds their whole sky. We can well afford to be 
patient with them. 

3. Inattention, — One of the objects of the daily lesson is to 
teach the power of attention, but here again the teacher must take 
upon herself the heavier burden of the task. You cannot demand 
from the little one powers it has not yet acquired ; you have taken 
upon yourself the difficulties of the little one's progress, the strength 
and depth of your nature must supply what is wanting in the child's. 
Every good and successful teacher of little children must know by 
experience some of the deeper meaning of that text, * Bear ye one 
another's burdens.' She must supply tact to outlast their obstinacy, 
love and brightness to transmute their tempers, and, lastly, mental 
pleasures to attract their attention. A bright and cheerful manner 
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will do much to gain a child's attention to begin with. If the 
teacher looks as if she herself were much interested in the thing to 
be done, the imitative habit of the little one will lead it to do the 
same. Then she may invent some amusing possibility about the 
things mentioned in the book, or the numbers that are being, 
counted. The manner of doing so may be left to the teacher's own 
imagination, and it is a thing that comes naturally to most i>eopIe 
when they are in good sjMrits and j^leased with the little one. It is 
quite an axiom with all experienced teachers of children, that things 
are best remembered when they are connected with pleasant asso- 
ciations. A lesson associated with painful or irksome feelings is soon 
forgotten. A habit of inattention is nearly always owing to a want 
of brightness and power of adajHation on the part of the teacher. If 
the subject in hand can by any i)ossibility be made to wear a lively 
and attractive air, you have in all probability succeeded in winning 
attention. For we see that always it is the teacher or i)arent who 
must degin the good habits to be acquired, who must implant the 
i^erms of them, as it were. 

4. Punishment* — Lastly, wc must consider bravely the painful 
subject of punishment; for cases must arise where the child is 
wilfully and persistently in the wrong, in spite of the greatest patience 
and kindness shown to it. And it will then be our duty to discourage 
such wrong-doing by associating it with jjain. In many cases a sharp 
l)unishment soon over is far better than a long-drawn one, awakening 
new ixjssibilities of mental suffering in the little one. Very often the 
disgrace of standing alone in a corner is enough for a young and 
sensitive child. Very often a slight corporal punishment is best 
for very little children ; it is a shock which puts an end to the un- 
l^Ieasant temper indulged in. But let punishments connected with 
lessons be resorted to as seldom as possible. It is an unpleasant 
association which will certainly not attract the child to its task. It 
may be deprived of some favourite enjoyment, though not of an 
enjoyment like a daily walk, &c., which is necessary for its health. 
If we deprive it of dainties w^e encourage greediness, by setting an 
undue value on food. But we may dej^rive it of some customary 
pleasure which is not connected with health or with food. Let us 
always remember, however, that we do not stand to the little ones 
in the relation of exacting taskmasters, but rather as guardian angels 
ready to stoop and lift them over the hard stones in their early path. 

Q- 
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^itci)itt3 gout 3cale: 

OR, OUR WAY OF LIVING. 

AVERY able and sensible public man, in whose home I had once the 
happiness of living, had a way, when any discussion was going on 
round him as to what sort of incomes people could marry upon — what 
could be done for certain sums of money, &c. — of looking quietly up 
from his book or writing to say, * It all depends on how you pitch your 
scale.' I was young in those days, and I am not sure that I thoroughly 
understood the force of his words ; but having lived since then, both to 
start an establishment of my own, and to see my friends and relatives 
start theirs all round me, the words often occur to me now, not only with 
a keen sense of their truth, but with a strong wonder that so few people 
seem to bear them in mind. Most of us know something, either from 
personal experience or observation, of the trials of poverty. It is only :i 
comparative word, but what it practically means is an absence of margin. 
The man or woman with whom necessary expenses swallow up the whole 
income is poor, whether that income is counted by tens, hundreds, or 
thousands. I am not now going to trouble myself with the people who 
have thousands, it is with the smaller incomes that I am more interested ; 
and as to these it must have struck many people that an income on 
which their grandfathers and grandmothers would have lived in comfort 
has become to them a pittance on which it seems as if they could barely 
make ends meet. Why is this ? The answer is usually given promptly, 
that the expenses of living have increased so enormously in the last 
hundred years ; but this is not quite as true as it looks. Meat probably 
costs twice as much now as it did then ; but, on the other hand, bread 
and tea, which are almost as much necessaries of life— at any rate, to 
most women — are cheaper than they ever were then ; house-rent is 
much higher, but furniture and materials for clothing are much cheaper ; 
servants' wages are raised, but the many labour-saving appliances with 
which modem houses are furnished makes it possible to do with vcr) 
few ; and so on in many smaller ways. Then why should incomes not go 
as far now as they did a hundred years ago ? Because the scale of livini; 
is pitched so much higher than it was then. We have made necessaries of 
what were to our ancestors luxuries, and we then complain that we can- 
not afford ourselves necessaries. The whole scale of living in England 
is pitched for the rich. The enormous incomes which exist in the pre- 
sent day were utterly unknown to our forefathers, and they have raised 
the demand for luxuries to an absurd and most unfortunate extent. It is 
a heavy responsibility that these rich people have incurred, and they 
must some day answer for it. But why must every one live in the same 
way ? There is an extraordinary fear among English people of anything 
like independent action ; we all run in grooves, and follow each other 
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like sheep : consequently, when a few rich, thoughtless people, to whom 
the spending of a few thousands more or less is a matter of indifference, 
choose to arrange their households and expenditure in a particular way,, 
instead of saying, *A11 very well for them, but my scale is something 
different,' we accept their standard as * the right thing,' and try to model 
our own homes and expenditure upon it. For pity's sake, what is ' the right 
thing ?' Is it not to live in such a way that we can get the most comfort 
out of our incomes for ourselves and our dependents, and the greatest powers 
of helping others ? and can we hope to do this if we 'pitch our scale ' in any 
way beyond what we can well afford — if, to use a homely proverb, we do 
not ' cut our coat according to our cloth ?' Women are particularly slow 
to grasp this idea of a scale of living, and hence, I think, comes the 
unjust accusation against them that they are niggardly and grasping 
about small sums. Of course there are women, as there arc men, 
naturally hard and grasping ; but in the majority of cases, I believe, the 
fact is, that a conscientious woman's horror of debt makes her strive to save 
every penny when she knows that even so it will be all she can do to make 
ends meet. But in many cases this would not be so if it were not that she 
is living on a scale pitched too high ; not perhaps too high for the position 
she was bom in, or the way she once lived in her father's house, or the 
way her own friends or relations are living, but too high for the income 
she actually has to deal with, and that alone should decide the question. 
' The grind of poverty ' is often spoken of, and those who have tried it 
know how true the expression is ; but many of us might save ourselves 
much of the grind if we would consent to live more comfortably and a 
little less fashionably. There are women who wear out their minds and 
bodies over the heaps of needlework for their families, while there are 
starving sempstresses who would thankfully do it all for a few pounds in 
the year ; but * I cannot afford to have all my needlework paid for.' No ; 
but you could if you would live in a house at 70/. a-year instead of 90/. 
And what difference would it make to you ? Probably none in comfort, 
or size of rooms, or convenience, but — a less fashionable locality. Again, 
there are women anxious to help their needy fellow-creatures in some 
way, but restrained from such work by being obliged to spend their time 
on all the small time- taking jobs by which a few pence may be saved ; 
and there are other women, no longer young or strong, living in large 
towns, to whom a month of country or sea-side yearly would be an inestim- 
able boon, and the power of taking occasional cabs a real gain to health : 
but they cannot, because they must have two servants ; or they must 
live in a whole house, instead of in two prettily furnished rooms ; or they 
must spend a certain amount upon their dress, which, in proportion to 
their income, is more than a far richer woman would spend. And why must 
they ? * Because no one ever heard of a ituiy doing ' whatever it may 
happen to be. If you are intimate enough with such cases to press the 
question home and inquire w/iy a lady cannot do so, the only reply you 
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seem able to get amounts to this, that a lady would not who could afford 
to do otherwise. Very likely ; but is this, then, what it comes to, that a 
Jady must not be thought poor? and what is the ladyhood worth that is 
built up solely on £s.d,} I wish the word * lady ' were expunged from the 
English language, or, at all events, left to that class who invariably speak 
of each other as * geintlemen and ladies,' for in our own class it seems to 
me that it does more harm than good. The argument should be, * I am a 
lady, therefore living as a poor one cannot degrade me ;' but it usually 
seems to be, * I am a lady, therefore I must not venture to live as a poor 
one.' Is this worthy of English gentlewomen, and, still more, of Christian 
gentlewomen ? 

In the case of professional workers, whether young married couples 
or single people earning their livelihood, you are sometimes told that a 
certain scale of living is necessary to success in their line. There may 
be some truth in this, but less than is generally believed. There are 
numbers of successful men and women who have set such traditions at 
naught, and have done well in spite of all warnings to the contrary ; 
for the fact is, that though we are very much afraid of it in theory, in 
practice independence of action always does command respect, so long 
as it is not merely eccentricity for the sake of being eccentric. And 
then, again, there are thousands who are really free to live as and how 
they please, if they were not fettered by that extraordinary bondage of 
' the right thing.' Some ladies of limited means say that they should not 
like to receive their friends in a mere furnished lodging, or with only one 
servant, &c. If they could only believe it, the difference between one 
minage and any other that they can afford is absolutely infinitesimal to 
the people in whose eyes all small rooms must look shabby and povert> - 
stricken after their own big, luxurious houses, and all neighbourhoods seem 
*out of the way' except just where they live themselves. In fact, the 
simpler, less pretentious way of living, has often a charm for the people 
accustomed to the monotony of riches, which the inferior copy of their 
own style can never have ; and I have known the warmest devotees of 
fashion break forth in admiration of the simple elegance of some woman 
who never concerned herself with dress more than was necessary to pre- 
vent her from being stared at in the streets. 

There is a very universal outcry of * want of means ' in the present 
•day ; from town and country, from high and low, it comes alike, and we 
all know that there are good reasons for it. We all know, too, that there 
are those who, with the utmost exertion, can barely get food to eat and 
clothes to wear. Such must, indeed, marvel when they look at our com- 
fortable rooms and plentiful food and warm clothing, and still hear us 
lament our poverty. Of course every position has certain expenses of 
its own ; no one can accurately lay down rules for any one else's ex- 
penditure : but nevertheless our poverty or wealth, to a very great degree, 
depends on how we * pitch our scale.' S. F. M. 
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No. I. 

Y dear, do you suppose I want a book to tell me to cook 
pork and beans together and serve apple -sauce with 
goose?' said my grandmother, with a comfortable chuckle 
that was too kindly to be called contemptuous. And I don't think 
she did ; I think the old housekeeping by tradition was really the 
wisdom of our ancestors through long generations, who had arrived 
at conclusions by experience that we now verify by Science. 

But how different are the conditions of modern housekeeping I 
That same old lady taught me in early youth to say, — 

* See, Dobbin is there, trotting over the hill, 

With two sacks of com to be ground at the mill ; 
And then, I imagine, in less than an hour 

Those two sacks of corn will be turned into flour.' 

And so on, to the final despatch of the bread ' down the red lane.' 
But in these days we should have to travel for a fortnight, either east 
or west, to see Dobbin or his Hungarian or American equivalent 
carr}'ing the sacks of corn that is to make flour for our bread. 

The plenty that reigned in the country-house of old days was 
partly the result of the difficulty of communication. It was rarely 
possible to send to town friends the surplus of the farm and garden ; 
but we fear our grandmothers would consider some of us sadly 
degenerate in the matter of housekeeping. What would they have 
thought of the decision reluctantly arrived at, that *It's really cheaper 
and better to buy jam than to make it ; pickles don't save the cost 
of the jar ; and iron ovens are very difficult to manage for a family 
baking?' 

Now, if we relinquish the wisdom of our ancestors we must learn 
wisdom from Science, which steps in to aid us. For example : let us 
beware of trusting to a name. Liebig's heef-tea is excellent as far 
as it goes, but it is not an equivalent for the beef-tea made according 
to the time-honoured recipe of our grandmothers. It lacks the im- 
portant ingredient of fat ; a bit of butter, or, better still, cream, or 
even an egg, must be added to make it at all the same thing, and 
the bits of toast must not be forgotten if the patient is allowed starch 
in any form. If we have not supplied these missing ingredients. 
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absolute starvation will be the result, and this is only one of many 
instances. 

One of the outcomes of the modem system of education is, that 
we have discovered the converse of the old saying, * If a man doth 
not work neither shall he eat,' is, ' If a child doth not eat neither can 
it work,' and how to feed without pauperising the numberless 
children that are starving is one of the questions of the day. These 
children do not starve because the money is wanting to feed them. 
They starve from the want of knowledge and care of those who are 
entrusted with them — starve as a cow would if supplied only with 
beef-steaks, nourishing as these would be to a man. 

There are two questions to be considered : — First, What sort 
of food ought to be given to feed a child healthily ? Secondly, How 
can that food be given without pauperising the parents, or taking 
away from the mother the education that comes to her, or ought to 
come to her, with every child? As Tennyson says, *ihe bearing 
and the rearing of a child is woman's wisdom.' If charitable persons 
or the State undertake the food as well as the education of the child 
there is nothing left for the mother to do. Every one who has had 
the care of children knows what a test the meals are of the child's 
well-being, and what an opportunity they afford for the inculcation of 
minor morals. 

For an answer to the first question we will turn to scientific men, 
and learn what we ought to do ; for the second to practical workers, 
and learn what has been already done, and what we can do to ' deal 
bread to the hungry.' 

It is calculated that a full-grown man requires daily 15 oz. of 
water-free food. Children will require not much less, but in rather 
different proportions. Professor de Chaumont of Nettley says, in a 
lecture delivered at a Conference on School Dietaries at South 
Kensington, that one grain of nitrogen must be calculated to every 
pound weight of the body, so that if a child weighs too lbs., no 
or 115 grains must be allowed; and he adds, some addition must be 
made for the waste consequent on work and play. We may reckon 
on 220 grs. per diem, so that 3 ozs. of what are distinguished as 
flesh-formers are required from 10 to 12 ozs. of body-warmers. In 
providing dinners for school children this proportion must be borne 
in mind, though of course the whole quantity of food required for 
the twenty-four hours cannot be given; about half may be arrived at, 
as it will probably be the principal meal of the day. 
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The various ingredients of which the meal will be formed will be 
found in the following tables, and the above proportion can therefore 
be calculated from them : — 



Weight. 



THE FOI.LOWINC; ARTICLES OF 
DIET 



lbs. 
100 

» 



Turnips 

Red Beetroot 

^^cLX 1 \/lw ••• ••• ••« ••• 

X^OuaIOCw ••« ••• ••• ••• 

Butchers' Meat (Lean Beef) 
Do. do. (Fat Beef) 

x) 1 wct»l.l ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« 

X^ wdw ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• 

Haricot Beans 

J_<Clllll^ «•• •». •». ••. 

Barley-meal 

Wheat-meal 

Maize-meal 

i^AtmCcii ••• ••• 

k^d&\/ ••• ••• ••• ••• «•• 

XxlwW ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

V^ Uvr v^^t^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

XVL 11 rw ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• 

XI#^^9 « m\ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

■& J U LLwx ••• ••« ••« ••• ••• 



CONTAIN 



Solid I %vater 

Matter.; ^*^^'^- 



lbs. 
8-9 
i6-5 
17*0 
25*0 
28-0 
49-0 
63*0 
85-0 
82-0 
85-0 
85-0 
85-0 
86-0 
85-0 
82-0 
87-0 
65*2 

157 
25*0 



lbs. 
9i'i 

83-5 
83*0 

7S'o 
72*0 
51*0 
37'o 
15-0 
i8*o 
15*0 
150 
15-0 
14*0 
15*0 
180 
13*0 
34-8 
84-3 
75*0 

12*5 



AND SLPl'LY TO THE BODY 



Flcsh- 


Heat- 


§ivine 
Principle. 


forming 


Principle, 

lbs. 


lbs. 


I '2 


7'2 


15 


14*0 


1*3 


147 


2*1 


22*2 


19*3 


9*o 


14-8 


74*5 


81 


55-0 


23-0 


627 


250 


51-0 


29*0 


520 


&3 


8o*3 


1 08 


75-0 


in 


85*4 


12*6 


77-8 


traces only 


82-0 


6-3 


82-3 


34*8 


28-1 


6-2 


6-2 


15-6 


9*3 




87-5 



Ashes. 

lbs. 
6'6 

I'D 
I'D 

07 
51 

4*4 
23 

2*5 

3*0 

3-0 

2'0 
2*0 

17 
3-0 

31 
3-12 



* Calculated as starch. 
Note. — The Vegetable Table is copied from Dr. Nichols Penny Vegetarian Cookery. 

We remember seeing it stated, that during one of the Indian 
famines the Relief Committees considered it sufficient to distribute 
boiled rice only^ and in fairly large quantities, to each man, believing 
that the small portion of ghee, or butter, usually eaten with it was 
merely a luxury, and the results were most sad, as the absence of all 
nitrogenous food occasioned a deterioration of tissue, in many cases 
death, and in others serious want of muscular power. 

As an interesting example of what we have called * the wisdom of 
our ancestors,' we may mention that the pig-keepers in the New 
Forest, when they turn out their pigs to feed on the abundant acorns 
and other vegetable foods, always take them, at least once a-day, a 
bucket of greasy water, otherwise the mast, as it is called, will not 
assimilate and fatten the pig, as it is a wholly vegetable diet. 

Fortunately in England there is not much danger of salt being 
omitted in any cookery, or we could narrate terrible stories of suf- 
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fering from the want of that essential; and we would insist that 
*:hildren had always access to fresh drinking-water. We have often 
remarked that thirst comes on about half an hour or more after 
taking food, and it is probably a prompting of Nature. 

We might recommend all interested in the health of a district to 
know what proportions of mineral salts are contained in the water 
habitually used, and perhaps they will find that habit has taught 
housekeepers to add or counteract some quality by the addition of 
soda; but our space will not permit us to enter into this question. 

One point cannot be too strongly insisted upon — the absolute 
need of variety of food. Some children at large institutions have 
been known to beg even for medicine for a change. For the special 
class of dietaries I am now considering this point is important in an 
educational point of view. * My mother never eat Australian meat/ 
(or any other such modern product of civilisation), is a very frequent 
l)lea urged that it never can be eaten by the poor, who would starve 
Avith abundance at their doors if it does not come in exactly the 
traditional form. It is certainly true that ill-nourished, tea-fed child- 
ren, have more delicate digestive organs than those who have always 
been well fed, also that the higher the standard of education rises 
the greater variety of food is enjoyed. Housekeepers know that a 
new thing is far more easily introduced to, and enjoyed by, the 
inhabitants of the parlour than by those of the kitchen. 

To sum up these remarks, we must, therefore, seek to provide 
a dietary containing about 3 ozs. of flesh-formers, 10 to 12 ozs. of 
body-warmers, and a due proportion of salts, which are found in 
vegetables and fruits as well as in common salt, and with these 
essentials we must try to attain to some variety, and, if possible, 
introduce the foods that come to us now in such abundance from 
other countries, and all this at the cost of id, per head. That this 
can be done, and, indeed, is being done, we hope to show in our 
next number. 

*^!3&^ 

JeU)el!8 of O&oltr out of iPlace. 

HE Franchise for Women has been once more refused. So 
much was expected of the last Session that the disappoint- 
ment will be keenly felt, both by those men who are 
ashamed of the perpetuation of what they consider an injustice, and 
by those women who earnestly look to this measure as an indis- 
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pensable condition in the amelioration of serious evils in our social 
condition. 

Mourning over accomplished facts, however, is not the part of 
practical women, and even mortification may be turned to account 
in accentuating the one question worth asking, namely, What can 
we do? 

It is not easy to find a better answer to this (juestion than that 
supplied by Miss Cobbe's pamphlet, Our Policy^ years ago. Her 
advice was simply, * Make women worthy of respect, and they will 
be respected; show yourselves wise, capable, and patriotic, and 
the country will not dispense with your weight in the balance of 
counsels.' 

.These words were written nearly at the same time that the im- 
proved plans for teaching girls came into operation. A great change 
has certainly taken place since then. It has been hoped that 
by teaching girls throughout school-life to reason^ we should send 
forth reasonable woffun prepared in this respect for the exercise of 
judgment on political questions. It is, jjerhaps, too soon to assume 
that we can see any effect in this direction from the work of High 
Schools, whether new or remodelled. Capable women were always 
to be found in England, and perhaps there are more now than there 
used to be when fewer opportunities brought their capacity to light 
But are we any wiser than we were ? Is the bitterness of the sen- 
tence lately pronounced allayed by an absolute certainty that it arises 
from ignorance of our worth ? Are women generally ready to trust 
each other ? Who can count any large number of ladies to whose 
good sense she would commit the charge of the parish — or even her 
own household and family affairs ? The outward part of wisdom, 
that which can be i)erceived, is discretion. Are ladies discreet? 
Are not questions asked, confidences offered, possibilities discussed, 
feelings betrayed, plans and motives canvassed, every day, with full 
knowledge that words can do no good and will probably do harm ? 

And if these questions seem to press hardly on the women of the 
present day, can we answer them more cheerfully as regards the 
girls ? Alas ! they seem to reach a climax in the opposite direction. 
If the demeanour of our young women is to be accepted as a 
measure of the discretion^ that is, the knowledge of what is suitable, 
which their elders have impressed uix)n them, it is to be feared that 
another generation will pass before men will own them as fellow- 
citizens. Discretion can keep silence in a public conveyance, and 
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suppress laughter and familiar gestures in a thoroughfare. Discreet 
eyes know a difference between a dial and a man's face ; discreet 
clothing may sometimes escape notice, and never startles the 
beholder. That old but good quality would prevent a girl from 
affably entertaining her hostess — how much more, her host — at her 
first call, and volunteering censure of the plants or pictures brought 
out for her amusement. Discretion teaches young women that free- 
and-easy personality is less to be tolerated than a blow, and enables 
them to admit men of their own age to a tennis-match, a dance, or 
even, perhaps^ to a part in charades, without familiarity on either 
side. I am not quite sure whether discretion would place girls at 
all behind the stalls of a bazaar ; but even before Trollope in his 
clever novel, Miss Mackenzie^ had shown girls how excitement some- 
times carries them away to the scandal of their admirers, man> 
had already learned such simple principles of good taste as the 
following : — not to address strange men, not to put themselves 
too forward, not to be too much at ease with ladies older than 
themselves, not to speak to aged peeresses as if they were their 
schoolfellows, or to a bishop as if he were a chorister ! And yet 
discretion does not make girls formal or affected ; it simply teaches 
them to hate what is unsuitable and to know, by a ' feeling,' what is 
suitable. Until this * hall-mark ' is reinstated as the stamp of young 
English women, they must not expect to be entrusted with any 
affairs of importance. It is one of the glories of our time that girls 
may go about their duty when they please, where the}- please, and 
as they please. No one molests them ; no one notices them rudely ; 
even the dread * Mrs. Grundy ' tacitly admits that * Must is a stout 
staff.' To Sunday Schools and Night Schools, to Hospitals and 
Workhouses, to Districts or Creches, to Art Schools and Penny 
Readings, our English girls go unattended. We leave them, as far 
as possible, free, to follow their own discretion. Yes. But — to 
quote the witty rejoinder of Bishop Blomfield, ' But not to their 
indiscretion.' The innocent always suffer if a sweeping reform 
becQmes necessary ; and great, and almost immeasurable as the loss 
w^ould be, the country would unite and stop all this work if the 
girls once lost the confidence of prudent people. Governesses and 
nurses must attend upon their charges until they show plainly that 
they know how to behave, and can restrain childish impulses rather 
than attract attention. 

If women wdsh to be believed when they say that they desire 
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the Franchise for the protection of their weaker sisters and for the 

good of the country, here is ample room to prove their patriotism. 

The bane of poor girls is, unhappily, the thoughtlessness of their 

richer sisters. The name Englishwoman was once a shield from 

nameless dangers. It cannot continue to be any protection if 

young ladies, secure in the chivalry of the men around t/iem, cast 

away safeguards in dress and behaviour, which are all that stand 

between their poorer sisters and insult. Their example will surely 

be followed. Fair girls run wild, unrestrained, and, therefore, 

useless in influencing or controlling others, all too sadly illustrate in 

our days the undying force of Solomon's words : * As a jewel of gold 

in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman without discretion.' 

Joanna. 
•xx^ 

Otollege ?l^alL 

1, 2, Byng Plack, Gordon Squark. 

A STEAMING kettle, blue China cups and saucers, a room bright with the 
unmistakeable presence of a cultured woman, await the visitor at College 
Hall on Tuesday afternoons. Nor is good fare lacking. I do not speak only of 
the quality or quantity of the tea, but of the ready sympathy and kindliness of the 
hostess, Miss Grove, whose tea-table serves as a point of contact to those who are 
moving in the many differing circles of women's * work or leisure.' Old students 
from Queen's College ; present students from University Lecture Hall or Hospital 
Ward ; from Life Study, whether in Sladc Studios or Medical School Class-rooms ; 
' readers ' from the British Museum ; amateurs in search of professional openings ; 
shy outsiders, coveting the luxuries of College life, or curious as to its conditions : 
all alike may find there welcome and good counsel. Many people still swell the 
once popular cry against the opening of professional careers and training to women, 
forgetful of the lives that have been crushed in a hopeless struggle with circum- 
stances, in preparation for which no defensive armour was provided ; careless 
of the evil weeds of ignorance and frivolity choking the nobler instincts of so 
many richly-endowed natures ; incapable of the patient investigation of fact which 
is the guide to wise and far-seeing judgment. But no * cry * has power, in the 
long run, to conquer principles based upon justice ; and those who have at heart 
their victory will welcome the establishment of College Hall as a well-planned 
effort to smooth the ways of professional study to women, and help them in 
j^sping that lever of patient toil, which can alone raise ihem to the platform of 
useful and honourable labour. 

The Hall was projected in the hope of thereby providing the benefits of 
College life (already offered by the sister Universities) to the many various classes 
of London students ; specially, though not in any way exclusively, to the students 
at University College, and at the Medical School for Women, in Henrietta 
Street, Bninswick Square. Some such provision appeared the more desirable, 
ince the University of London freely offered its degrees to women ; and the 
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Medical School was the only one recognised by British Examining Boards open 
to women. The difficulties and discomforts of life in lodgings press heavily 
upon those who are often straining both health and funds to the utmost limit 
in carrj'ing on their professional studies. Moreover, could home comfort and 
refreshment, with careful provision for bodily and mental needs, be combined, 
as has been so triumphantly done already at Oxford and Cambridge, with the 
benefits of corporate life, economy of power, and opportunity of training, a 
problem would be solved that affects the future of women in a marked way. For 
only on such conditions will the best class of students be able to avail themselves 
largely of the advantages of professional training. It is not given to many to be 
the pioneers of great movements ; to combine the necessary courage and strength 
with refinement and delicacy ; to endure privation and solitude, and carry the 
pearl of womanhood undimmed through the roughness and darkness of the liattle 
for life. 

If the professions are (as we hope and trust) to be largely followed by women, 
surely the conditions of student life should be such as to command the confidence 
of the most conscientious, if not the most cautious guardians ; such that the doors 
of the most sheltered homes should be freely opened to those leading such a life ; 
such that the most sensitive public opinion shall be forced to confess the lack of all 
hindrances to the development of true and perfect womanliness. 

The rapid success of the present effort i)oints to the reality of the need for 
such an institution. The first house, i Byng Place, was opened in Oct. 1882 ; 
a second house, opened on Feb. 11, 1884, is already full ; and there was but one 
small room available for the present session (Oct.) by last Easter. Maintenance, 
exclusive of rent, is provided by the students' fees. The building scheme is at 
present in abeyance, l)ut it is hoped that at no distant future London may boast a 
not unworthy or poverty-stricken College for Women. Communication has been 
opened between the adjoining houses ; pleasant dining and common rooms mainly 
occupy the ground-floor ; above, private bed and sitting-rooms of all varieties, 
from the palatial double room and ancient drawing-room, to the tiny dressing- 
room turned into no contemptible abode, are to be found. In every case *my 
house is my castle ' is the happy truth : friends can be received, anil invited to 
common meals — arrangements as to evening engagements are made with the Lady 
Principal. There is no dogmatism on religious matters. * I sometimes think we 
must get all round the Pillar of Truth one day here,' says the Principal ; and none 
can deny the mutual forbearance and respect sure to be called out under these 
conditions. Perhaps the only criticism now possible is, that life is made too 
smooth and pleasant, too luxurious and selfish, at College Hall ; but a glance at 
the pages of the University Calendar, a thought of what our women-doctors must 
pass through in the course of training, a scanty knowledge even of the trials and 
disappointments of student life, will show the futility of such criticism, and force 
us to join in hearty congratulations to those who, with hard work and pressing 
anxiety, have brought this Hall into existence, and wish them good speed in 
further efforts to put it upon a larger and more permanent basis. 

No students are admitted under seventeen years of age. P^ach student has a 
room to herself, fitted up as sitting-room and bedroom : expenses (including fire 
and light in each room) vary from 51/. for the University College year's session 
of three terms to 78/. 15^. ; for the Medical School session (thirty-seven weeks) of 
three terms from 58/. to SS/, 10s. Communications to be addressed to Miss Grove 
at the Hall. 
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•Dreams grow holy put in action : work grows fair through starry dreaming; 
But where each flows on unmingling, both arc fruitless and in vain.' 

* He who despiseth vanity, 
And dwells in free simplicity, 
So Jesus in his heart may be, 

No vexing cares need know. 

His Comforter the Saviour is ; 
Sole comfort of the comfortless. 
A cross unstained and bright is his 
Whose patience conquers woe. 

Have inward oneness ; Faith's clear sight ; 
Bid all distracting forms take flight. 
Gaze on Christ's image day and night, 
Then He is thine below. 

Give place to nought that can misguide ; 
Be thine own self whate'er betide ; 
What is not thine cast thou aside ; 
So shalt thou freely stand. 

From hasty judgment, oh ! refrain ; 
We weigh in balance false and vain. 
Christ and His love seek thou amain. 
In all that thou hast planned. 

For he who this world's solace leaves. 
Whose heart to God in secret cleaves, 
And all things as from Him receives, 
Shall find his griefs are o'er. 

He who hath conquered in the fight. 
Serves Christ alone with all his might, 
And follows where Christ leads aright. 
Hath a bright crown in store. 

God help us then to reach that bliss 
Christ hath prepared above for His. 
Thee, Triune God, we praise and bless ! 
Oh, help us evermore ! ' 

Tauler, 14/// century. 

*To judge human character rightly, a man may sometimes have a 
very small experience, provided he has a very large heart.' — Lytton 

BULWER. 
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* You have not fulfilled every duty if you have not fulfilled that of 
being pleasant.'— Charles Buxton. 

* Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach them or bear with 
them.'— Marcus Aurelius. 

* Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet your own.' — J. R. Lowell. 

* If a thing has to be done, somebody has to do it. Give a ;^ood 
reason why you are not that somebody.' — Archbishop Whatelv. 

* In dreary moments be merciful and gentle, and force yourself to 
abound in little services to others.' — F. W. Robertson. 

* A good ruler must learn how to fly low as well as to fly high.' 
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mtii^Uatim for ^tMt\x>otktx^. 

UNDER this title a very practical organization for assisting a depressed trade 
for Women has been recently established, and it deserves the support of 
all who sympathise with Women's Employment. An Office has been opened for 
the General Registry of Needlewomen from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
which will supplement the efforts made l>y various Societies, and serve to unite 
their different aims. It will be of use to employers for making engagements, and 
prove a convenience to private persons seeking an occasional worker. 

The new Registry will include every sort of Needlework, — Plain Work, White 
Work, Dressmakirtg, Millinery, Machining, Knitting, Marking, Linen and Stocking 
^Mending, Lace and Tapestry Repairing, as well as every description of Embroidery ; 
and will be of use to individual workers who do not belong to any Association, 
and are unable to make themselves known except through advertisement, and will 
be glad of a more efficient and less costly means of obtaining employment. This 
scheme will not interfere with any local Registries, but will give them an oj^por- 
tunity of advertising their names and price lists. 

Book A is a Register for Workers of all classes : number {(u/(fnss), name, age, 
position, notes. Fee 3r/. 

liook B. — A Register of Workers, stating particulars, and giving a reference. 
Fee 6if. 

Book C will contain lists of workers whose capacities have been tested. Fee i^'. 

Book D. — A Register of Schools, Convents, and Associations willing to carry 
out orders. Fee 5j. 

l^ook E. — A Register of Apprentices and Teachers, with their terms. Fee is. 

Book F. — A Register of Inquiry for Employers who will take their choice off 
Books A, B, C, D, E. 

Fee for single engagement, 6t/, ; or standing subscription, $s, Api)licants may 
register their names by letter, enclosing postage stamps and iif. lor reply ; but a 
personal interview is desirable for those living in London. All fees to be prepaid 
and renewed every six months. Office hours, 12 to 5 ; Saturdays, 12 to 7. Letters 
to be addressed to Miss Gordon, Secretary, 8 Great Queen Street, Westminster. 
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Kg^rajNLY a small number of essays have been received this 
SBRJ month, and we regret to say that those sent in are so 
l^^a decidedly below the average that no prize will be awarded 
this time. For the same reason none of those received will be 
printed in the magazine. This is the first, and we hope it may be 
the last time that such a decision will be necessary. 



Ci)e aSEorfting Hatrieis' iSutltr. 

Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — i \to \ and 2to \ Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders shouUl be made payable to K, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office^ Hereford Square, S. iv. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary J* at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lviver 
Grosvenor Place, S,w,; for Draiving and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslo^u Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Mac- 
DONALD MORETON, at the W, L. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Roail, S,W.; for 
Knitting, to Miss Louise Barrox, Swanmore, East Molcsey. 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on December 9th, 
when eleven new Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 12/. Zs, 

In spite of bad weather, the sales of Drawing and Painting and of 
Knitting were successful, and a distinct improvement was noticed in tlie 
quality of the work exhibited. 

Specimens of the Work done in the Month of November 1884. 

1 55 1. Engagement as Governess. 

479. Appointment as Reader. 

707. Appointment as Lady Superintendent. 

725. Engagement as Companion. 

273. I'upils for Dancing. 

1394. Tupil for Elocution. 

I57» 305. Obtained Pensions. 

195, 339. Help in Sickness. 

13 14. Helped to Emigrate. 

294. Engagement to mend and arrange Manuscripts. 

Case Committees were held on December 2nd and 9th, when eighteen 
cases were considered, and the allowances from the Incurable and 
Chronic Distress Fund were arranged for 1885. 

560 letters were received at the Office ; 629 letters were sent out ; 
and 276 circulars were sent out. 
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The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. 

Anonymotis Commnnications cannot be inserted. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications^ but will 

endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose* 

Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland 
Holiday Resort Committee. 

Madam, — Some months since you kindly inserted a letter from our 
Committee, in which we asked your readers to help us with infonnation 
as to where teachers could spend their holidays pleasantly, and at a 
reasonable cost. We received numerous answers, and many generous 
offers from heads of schools and others interested in education, who were 
willing, for a nominal sum, to lend their houses, or take ladies into their 
families for a few weeks. We printed and issued to Members of the 
(juild a list of these places, and are now anxious to revise, and, if possible, 
add to it, especially addresses where teachers can spend short holidays, 
such as Easter. We should be glad also to hear from any Members of 
the Guild who benefited by the information given as to the advantages 
derived, with a view to preparing our Report for the next Annual 
Meeting. Trusting you will kindly find space for this letter, 
We are, faithfully yours, 

J. Connolly, Aske's School for Girls, Hatcham, S.E. 

M. M. BLACKMORE,Roan School, Greenwich. 

A. Hannay, High School, Gravesend. 
17 Buckingham Street^ Strand, 
November igth, 1884. 

Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 
. Dear Madam, — The * Students' Home,' established some years ago in 
connexion with this College, on a small scale, by the late Miss Newman, 
has so prospered that it is about to move into a house of its own, which 
is now being built for this purpose. In this the senior students will 
have their own rooms for study ; and it is also hoped that a still more 
practical training in the art of teaching may be secured for them. Your 
readers will remember that this Home receives twenty students, over 
17 years of age, who desire to become teachers but cannot afford the 
usual college and boarding-house fees. I should be glad to point out ' 
some characteristics of the training that may be obtained here by the 
students of this College. First of all, it is a religious training, and 
Church of England in its character ; there is, happily, no conscience 
clause, and all pupils are required to attend the Scripture lessons. Then 
it embraces every stage of a liberal education, from the Kindergarten 
to the University degree ; and it provides this last in connexion with 
family, as distinct from University, life, with social companionship, and 
with that protective * mothering' which we older women still think 
desirable alike for the physical and social well-being of young gentle- 
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women. Most successful results are obtained here with average pupils ; 
there being no entrance examination to sift out the ill -taught, nor 
scholarships to tempt clever girls to enter. On the other hand, scholar- 
ships are continually being pressed from outside upon girls who have 
distinguished themselves here, to induce them to leave this and swell 
the honours of other colleges. Whatever honours are gained here are 
earned by sheer good teaching. Lastly, there are no competitive examin- 
ations. Even in the matter of College prizes this is true, as they are 
given to every girl who obtains an average of 70 per cent of the marks 
given in the annual examination. This was conducted last July by the 
University of Oxford, with the result that fifty-four prizes had to be given. 
This absence of competition is no small advantage in this extravagantly 
competitive age. L. F. March-Phillipps. 

[Ed. — Our * Reporter' also contains some details of this valuable 
Institution.] 

Madam, — Now that the Mission is over, we are receiving applications 
on all hands for men and women to teach classes of adults and children 
of both sexes, which have been formed during the past weeks. There 
are factory lads and girls who have never been taught the faith of Christ, 
and men and women who have once been taught, but have lapsed from 
both faith and practice. These, with outcast women, have been stirred 
by the Mission, and are now coming in numbers to be taught, and brought 
back to a better life. The question whether the Mission is to bear lasting 
fruit or not depends on the sacrifices which Christian men and women 
will make now. I earnestly appeal to all such to come and help, in how- 
ever small a degree ; and I undertake to provide work for all who will 
kindly apply to Mr. C. M. Westfield, 44 King William Street, e.c. ; or to 
Your obedient servant, George A. Spottiswoode, 

3 Cadogan Square^ S. W. Chairman of Committee^ L, H. A. 

December yd^ 1884. 

Madam, — Will you allow me, through your columns, to ask if any ot 
your readers would kindly feel disposed to give me the loan of thoughtful 
books of the day, for reading aloud to blind persons ? I am in the habit 
of reading to the blind, on two distinct days of the week, for one hour 
on each day. On the Wednesday evening my auditor is a woman of 
considerable intelligence — very eager for mental food— and quite able to 
digest good biographies, essays (such as, e.g., those of Arthur Helps), or 
even probably such a psychological book as that of Abercrombie on the 
Mental and Moral Powers. My difficulty is that for several reasons 
I have reduced, rather than increased, my own personal library, and 
books from subscription libraries cannot be retained long enough to be of 
service — there being only one hour weekly for reading each book. For 
the same reason, the length of time a book is required, I hesitate to ask 
for loans from individual friends. It occurs to me, however, that some 
one who may be able to do but little—perhaps an invalid— might be glad 
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to feel she could thus give some happiness and brightness to those from 
whom the lack of sight shuts out so many avenues of enjoyment. I 
would readily give a written receipt for any book intrusted to me, the 
receipt to be returned to me on my returning the book. I would, of 
course, be responsible for any damage, if sustained while in my charge 
(my invariable rule is to put a cover on to any book I borrow), I should 
also be happy to offer references. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfully, 

December %th^ 1884. MaRY A. BARNES JOHNSON. 

P.S. — Please address all communications on this subject to Miss 
Johnson, 39 Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, N.w. 

Madam, — The ' Sunday Drawing-rooms ' which you describe in the 
November Work and Leisure are indeed a notable improvement in any 
place where whole families live in single rooms. All honour to the 
generous ladies who have begun this movement ! But can we not have 
a free Sunday library and reading-room in every parish ? The warm, 
bright Sunday school, attracts its hundreds of children ; why should we 
have no provision for those who are older .'' Between church hours there 
is often a dull gap, too seldom devoted to a good walk with or without 
comfortable conversation, and which many would be glad to spend 
among good books. I fear very few decent people have the faintest idea 
how much time and money are lavished every Sunday on literature 
which we would not admit into our houses. There is but one way to 
supplant this forest of upas growth ; namely, by offering better and 
cJieaper entertainment in His Name, Who gives us the day of days on 
which to enjoy it. I am, Madam, very truly yours, Mary Johnson. 

Madam, — I have read with interest * Joanna's ' remarks on my paper 
on the management of young children in last month's magazine. I have 
found, as I there stated, that cows' milk, however diluted, would not 
agree with any of my children ; making them, indeed, quite sick and ill 
after taking their bottle. It was manifest to every one they were not 
thriving on it ; but when the diet was changed to rusks steamed in water, 
the children picked up their lost crumbs with amazing rapidity. More 
than one of my friends has tried the same plan in similar circumstances 
with success — in two cases the children being delicate ones. I do not say 
a milk diet may not be better for some babies, but merely that babies 
whom a milk diet will not suit will thrive upon rusks, and need no other 
food. I am curious also to know what * nursery children ' are to live upon, 
if not milk-puddings 1 Everybody's experience, of course, varies, and it 
is only by comparing experiences we can expect to grow wiser. I have 
stated mine, and think it is worth a trial in a case of difficulty. What 
food would * Joanna' advise in cases where milk proves unsuitable 1 And 
what kind of clothing does she recommend.^ I should be obliged for 
any light on the subject. Yours truly, Roma. 
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The Preliminary Examination for Female Clerks in the Post OEce will lake 
place on the ind and 3rd Jan. The Turlher compelition will lie on the Z3rd. 

The ' Uusy Bee ' painting Society offers a first and second prize for Paintlnjp 
sent in before Jan. 4th and Feb. 4lh. For jxirlicidars apply to the Secretarj*, 
Cross Bow, Trinil)-, Jersey. 

The Reid Trustees offer a Scholarship at Balford College, London, w.c, 
on the result of the cominj; January and June Matrlculalion at the University of 
London. 

The Westminster Sanitary Aid AssocLition will hold its third Annual Meeting 
at the National Society's Room, The Sancluary, 'West minster, on Tuesday, Jan. 
JTth, at 3 p.m. Cardinal Manning has kindly promised to take the Chair. 

The Teachers' Gl'ild ok Great Bkitain ami Ikeland, 17 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, iv.c— The Council meet in London on the first Thursday iit 
each month, and is prepared to receive proposals fur the formation of liranch 
Guilds. Local Correspondents have l«en appointetl in the following places:- — 



fti»*H,y ... I. H. Bale, Esq., Ark Hoi 
Bt/i Mn. JefTccyTKiisMll House. 

KuucU Smet. 

Ballrr ... L. Calven, Esq., School flou^c 

Bm^iy ... Hiss Rand. I Cliarles Stiecl. 

i'i™«iijr.4««iMissJ.K.Davi«,i8oH^I«yKd 

Mrs. Sargenl, I Rotcon ftirt Rd. 

G. W. Hickman, Es.]., »- 

Tenirii Row. 
Beltim ... W. w; Cannon, Jun. Esii., \ 



.. W.Cliridge,Esq.,ieFaitiicIdRd. 
- Miss Ratly,AlUop's furls' Schl. 
E. Muton. Esq., Clyde Villa, 



CmmMdte Mbs M. G. Kciuicd 



r.ie Rev. W. Si. John riearslei-, 
Wilmingion Vieiraee. 

li Mra. Foi, Rosehill. 

1M Mill E. F. Butler, C'lairvue. 

IK Mis. Bttdhiun, ColiunaR Scboot. 

■s ... E. H. Hanhall. Esg., School of 
An Buildii^s. 

ttp» Benjamin Ralph, Esij., Dunheved 

r ... MissI^Biceslet.W^gestan Girts' 

Lmghf'r'rtKel' Miu Dui^le. Girls' rimmnuir 

School. 
Lytlaui: ... E.R.IJghlwood,Esq.,Pembrofce 

Ka/Ftr'i, Miu E. I. Piper, The Hollies 
■ ■■ Park. 
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... Albert.- 

MakftraLiaiM. VTihon, 
Minraie ... E.KruceRhi 
House. 
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Esq., School Boar^ 
Inuiger Street, w. 
:i, 4Tenhun Terrace. 



.jfle- A , 

m-Tyni... Offices, Gi 

JV«uMh M^T^ 

Jftrllaimflmtttv. W^iin, Harleston Kect. 
Nai^aek ... Mis.HindsHQwell.DrayienRei:. 
XmtiasMm Miss. H. A. Morley, Sherwood 

Rise. 
Rev. C. Veld, Uni vereily College. 
/'«i(u« ... Miss Cuter, The High School, 

Winckley Squue. 
A-tnrf,-«r ... Theo. H. Wright, Esq., Cisllo 

Hill School. 
Rocftgster ... Rev, J.G-Hailey.Upnor Vicarage. 
RBih ... Mhii ataip, Hcmou House. 
T. H. Rhoades, Esq., Uifloo 

Roid. 
.■SaiMuty ... Rev. E. Steward. The Oose. 
J'oWAimXflHRev. J. I.. Correek, Spring Hill. 
SoHtkfort ... Dt. Porter, Kenunglou House. 
Smiliaa ... Miss Evans, Cambrian College, 



lit... Miss L. A. Carpenter, 

well Park Road. 
Mfrfj. Mrs. Tubbs, Caple-ne-t 

m ... Rev. H. P. Kmplou, 

College School. 
•<K«lk Mrs. .Met™1fr. Viri.r» 



.. G.Plun 
(iramc 



|., Lord Willi 



School. 



lyal/ord ... 
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Miss Mo'berley, High School. 

Rev. W. Grundy, King's Gram- 
mar School. 
i.ieul-CoUCoyne, London Orphan 

H.K.^I»tl, Esq., The Grammar 
School 



.-, John Mille 
ss A. M. Man 
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Cheltenham Ladies' College. — The Report for the.year ending July i8& 
lately issued, shows the same thoroughness and equality of work which has loi 
characterised this College. From the three highest classes 86 entered for son 
University Examination and 75 passed, l^esides four old pupils. In the Londc 
University Examinations 3 entered for the final B.A., and 3 passed in the highe 
<Uvision ; 8 entered for the first B.A., and 8 passed in the highest division. Oi 
was offered the Reid Scholarship. In the Matriculation Examination 12 passec 
II in the first division. From the Second Class 18 entered for the higher Car 
liridge Examination, and 16 passed ; 3 in Section A passed with distinction, ar 
6 gained Honour Certificates. Miss Hughes, who was placed first in the Mor 
Science Tripos, was a former pupil of this College. For the A, A. Examination 
the Oxford Senior Local 37 entered, and 36 passed ; 18 taking honours in EnglL 
(6 being in Class I.) ; and 8 in Language, taking the 17th, i8th, and 20th plac 
in French, and the 6th, nth, 12th, 15th, and i8th in German ; 2 gained honou 
in Music, and i in Drawing. Besides these, in the Local Examination of the Roy 
Academy for Music 38 passed, 23 in the Senior Division — 5 with honours ; ar 
15 in the Junior — 5 with honours. In the South Kensington Art Examinatio: 
held in the College, 30 passed — 18 in Freehand, and 12 in Model Drawing ; thr< 
prizes were gained. The total number who have passed their Examinations sini 
they were thrown open to women are as follows : London University, final B,j 
10, all in the First Division ; first B.A. 31 — 20 in the First Division. Matricul 
tion, 116 — 28 in honours, 84 in Class I., 4 in Class II. Higher Cambrid| 
Examination, 135 : 30 in special groups ; in Section A, 23 passed in the Fir 
Class, 37 in the Second. University of Oxford — pass Examination, 20 ; Oxfoi 
Local A. A., 294 ; honours in English, 61 ; in Language, 30 ; in Music, 6 ; : 
Drawing 5. 

The United Englishwomen's Emigration Association. — Members < 
this Association will welcome a rather fuller Report of the late Conference thi 
was possible in our last issue, and the following account of what took place upc 
Nov. 21 will be of general interest. The Meeting was opened with prayer by tl 
Rev. G. P. Merrick ; and the words of the beautiful Collect, pleading for God 
* preventing grace,' which has sanctified so many undertakings, found a deep eel 
in the hearts of many present, whose experience in this anxious work of Emigratic 
has made them feel an almost overpowering need of Divine support and assistanc 
The vote of thanks to Miss Richardson, for the welcome she extended to Engli: 
Emigrants landing at Quebec last season, alluded to last month, having be< 
passed, the Agenda was read through. Its consideration in detail was, howeve 
postponed, in order to afford the meeting the privilege of hearing direct fro; 
the Hon. Mrs. Joyce the results of her diligent inquiry into the condition of tl 
Emigration Question as it appeared to her during her recent visit to Canad 
The matter of * protected Emigration ' was first alluded to by her, and she state 
that, whilst a very great advance had been made this season in the necessai 
arrangements for securing separate accommodation, and for grouping your 
women of thoroughly good character under Matrons specially appointed, muc 
still remained to l>e done. She especially pointed out, that in order to establij 
confidence in Canada, and to secure for our respectable servants good companioi 
ship on board, a much more rigid form of application and inquiry for the use > 
workers was needed ; remarking that the Emigration Forms used by othi 
Colonies were very strict, and required four or five certificates. She added tha 
in order to give guarantees of respectability for persons wishing to avail then 
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selves of the security of protected parties, a special Inquiry Card had been used 
by herself and by Mr. Bridger's Organizing Secretary, ^Irs. Ross. In order to 
raise the whole standard of Female Emigration to Canada, she urged the adoption 
by the Association of the form of application which will l)e found below. She 
also mentioned that the new Association for receiving Immigrants at Toronto^ 
which had l^een formed before she left that city — was established on the under- 
standing that the women they undertook to receive, shelter, and place in service, 
should be persons providing the guarantee supplied by such Certificates. Mrs» 
Beverly Robinson is the President of this Association. 

Application Form for Assistkp Passages to Canada for Female 

Domestic Servants. 

I, aged residing at desire to go to Canada, 

as a Domestic Servant. Signature of Witness 

Certificate of Tzoo Householders, with Addresses ; one, if possible , to be an limployer, 
—I certify that I, residing at have known for the 

period of to be a virtuous person, of respectable character, honest, and 

sober, never having been convicted of crime. I certify that I have employed [or have 
known] in household work as Signature Address 

/// case Applicant has been in a Training Home, — I certify tliat has 

received Industrial Domestic Training in which is an establishment 

admitting only virtuous girls. Signature Address 

Medical Certificate. — I certify that I have examined and find her in 

good health, and not suffering from any disease or mutilation prejudicial to active 
employment. Signature Address 

Certificate from Clergyman or Magistrate. — 1 certify that, to the best of my belief, 
the above statements are true and the signatures genuine. Signature Address 

A resolution formally adopting the Form, cm the part of tlie Associa- 
tion, was then put to the Meeting, duly proposed and seconded, and carried 
unanimously. Extracts from two very interesting and important letters were then 
read — one from Queensland, pointing out the importance of providing suital^le 
lodging accommodation for Female Emigrants at all ports of debarkation ; and 
another from Sydney, in which Mrs, Barry gave some valuable information 
upon the rates of wages and chances of obtaining employment in that colony. 
The Meeting was informed that the establishment of an Emigrant's Home at 
Liverpool, the idea of which, under the name of the * Bon Voyage,' was mooted in 
these columns last spring, was not entirely abandoned, the need for it having 
been, after some doubt and much investigation, fully confirmed. Some inter- 
esting details respecting an Industrial Home in process of formation there, in 
connexion with the Cookery School, and some useful remarks from a letter upon 
Cookery especially adapted to Colonial products and requirements, written by 
Miss Calder, the energetic Secretary of the School of Cookery in Liverpool, 
excited much interest. The discussion then turned upon the extreme desiraliility 
of emigrating young children to Canada, and the Hon. Mrs. Joyce gave some 
gratifying accounts of the happy condition in which she had found children who, 
had they not been sent to Canada, must have sunk here into deep degradation 
and crime. The Meeting heard with satisfaction that a Reception Home for 
children between the ages of three and fourteen would shortly be opened at 
Sherbrooke, under the auspices of the Church of England Society for the rescue 
of Waifs and Strays. Some very encouraging extracts from the letters of young 
women who had emigrated to New Zealand from Greenwich last year were read ; 
from these it appeared that all were comfortably placed, and in receipt of from 
25/. to 40/. a-year wages. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desire-s to ac- 
knowledge very useful Parcels of 
thes from Mrs D. ind Miss It. 
She will be much obliged to any Ladies 
who will send in some cood useful 
Dresses, Capes, Undei-clothing, or 
Boots, addressed to her at 13 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street, 

A LADY wishes to hear of a Situation 
near London for a very respectable, 
sober, and honest COACHMAN. A 
Married Man with two Children. Ad- 
dress B. G., c/o Miss Phillips, 13 Corn- 
wall Residences, Clarence Gate, n.w. 

NEEDLEWORK.— Orders are ear- 
nestly solicited to give to Poor 
Women out of work in East London- 
Good Machine or Fine Band Sewing. 
Garments for the Poor made cheaply. 
Address Miss Parish, Charity O^ani- 
zMionOfEce, Old Town Hall, Hackney. 

THE Daughter of a Medical Man re- 
siding near Cheltenham wishes 
to receive Two Young Children re- 
quiring a COMFORTABLE HOME 
and EDUCATION. Has had much 
experience. Entire chai^ if required. 
References exchanged. Address Miss 
Calver, Southfield House, Leckhamp- 
ton Road, Cheltenham. 

BACK NUMBERS of IVOKA' &■ 
LE/SUA-E.^Copies of these, of 
different months, may lie obtained Free 
for Reading-rooms, Hospitals, or any 
Institution where they would be ac- 
ceptable, on perianal application to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, 
after sending a Post Card to mention 
the number desired, and about the date 
at which they will be called for. 



TO STUDENTS.— A Lady, who 
has recently prepared herself for 
the Matriculation Examinations, kindly 
offers Gratuitous Advice and Assistance 
in Study to others. Address Miss J. V.. 
c/o Manager, IVori and Leisure, 1S7 
Piccadilly, w. 

A WIDOW LADY wishes to find 
a Situation as GOVERNESS, 
or COMPANION to a Young Lady, 
for her Daughter (aged 18). who haK 
just left School and is highly educated. 
A comfortable Home the greatest con- 
[jderation. Address Isabel, c,'o Man- 
ager, IVork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY wishes to hear of a good 
SITUATION for a Cle^yman's 
Daughter, aged 16, as KURSEKV 
MAID under a Governess or Superior 
Nurse, or to help in an Infiint School, 
in which she has already had a year's 
experience. Sheiscleverwith Children, 
and very fond of them. Address Miew 
Hubbard, Belgrave Mansions, London, 

MISS K. RIVOZ gives LESSONS 
in SINGING at her own or m 
her Pupil's readence. Full Particalars 
and Terms to be obtained of Miss K. 
Rivoz, 19 Cowley Street, Westminster. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING.— 
Private Lessons and Classes for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, directed 
by Miss Cockerill (Exhibitor, Certi- 
ficated), 20 Granby Street, Momingtoii 
Crescent, n.w. The Easier Term lic- 
gins January Zand. Advanced Class, 
3/. jr. a Term. Miss Cockerill visits 
Brighton on Wednesdays, ami holds a. 
Class, by permission of Madlle. Fki- 
TOCH, at 106 I^nsdowne Place, 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF WORKING MEMBERS. 

Bradford—Miss Lambert, i i St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol— Mrs, BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbume, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fexwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

MissBLAKE, i87FulhamRd.,s.w. Office hours, 11 to 2, except Saturdays. 
Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 
Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, e. 
Wakefield— Yi<ysi» Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 

Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 
Winchester — Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Members. 

Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the AL\tron, 53 Horseferry Road, 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(«) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only, 
\b\ To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival. 
(f) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find most 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they prin- 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Roister, any information 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lO^. or upwards 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other form. 

Business Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are subjects 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Members. 

Hon. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, s.w. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies* Council of Education. 



MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY, St. 
Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton, wishes 
to find Situations for — 

1. Governess, resident, or to go 
abroad with a Family. French and 
German (both acquired abroad), rudi- 
ments of Latin, good Music and Eng- 
lish. Salai^, 70^. to 80/. 

2. Governess, resident, 12 years' ex- 
perience, very good French and Ger- 
man, good Classical Music, all acquired 
abroad. Good English in all its branches. 
.Salary, 65/. to 70/. 

3. Companion to a Lady. Bright and 
helpful, Reads aloud well, and is very 
handy with her Needle. 



CULTURE CLASSES, CORRES. 
PONDENCE CLASSES, READ- 
ING SOCIETY.— Subjects: History, 
Literature, Composition, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, German. Lady holds Six Cer- 
tificates. Two Assistant Teachers. 
Rules 2d, Address Miss E., Mr. Bolton, 
Savile Street, Hull. 

WANTED, a Gentlewoman to take 
the SUPERINTENDENCE of 
a LAUNDRY of 17 Girls in a Church 
Home. One who is methodical, punc- 
tual, and an early riser. Salary given, 
with Board, Lodgings and Medical At- 
tendance. Address Lady Superior, 
St. Mary's Home, Rusholme. 
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MM. M., 98A Southamptoa Row, 
, Russell Square, W.c, can highly 
recommend the following, tot whico 
application must be by letter only, with 
full particulars : — 

1. Resident Governess, age 13. 30/. 

to 40/. for Children under 12. 

2. Lady's-kMd, 25. 25/. Voung. 

Lady's-Maid abio. 

3. Children's Maid, ot Nurse to Chil- 

4. Man and Wife as Indoor Servant . 

and Coot, or Caretakers, 

5. Ujiper Housemaid, 40. 22/. for 

small establishment. 

6. If a Lady would like to take duties 

of Housemaid where three others 
undertake the work, with ^irl for 
rough work, she can write to 
M. M. M. 

MRS. Stuart Rkndei, of 16 1'alace 
Gardens, w., recommends : — 

M. Woosnam, <'.reenLane,XJandinam, 
Monlgomerj-shiie, as Second House- 
moid, or Smgle where Manservant is 
kept, in a Small Family, Age 27. 
London preferred. Good character. 

W, Moi^n, as Second in Stable, as 
Groom, or Coachman. Canal Road, 
Ltandyalio, Montgometyshire. 

J. Waller, 6 Stourcliffe Street, Edg- 
ware Road, Middle-aged, willing and 
active, as Single-handed Manservant in 
a Quiet Family, or on a Job. Will 
dean windows or run errands. 

E. M., as midd)e-age<l Lady House- 
Ixepei, to be in charge of house during 
absence of owner, or Matron to Little 
Boys. Wishes for an easy place, bui is 
cheerfol and active. Small remunera- 
tion requ ired. 

Stuakt Kenubl, of 16 Palace 
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b hear of any Daughter of her 1 
who might care to join a Class, Wed- 
nesdays at 6 p.m., for PART SING- 
ING, conducted by Feaulein Vet- 
TKGEii, from Stut^rd. It will be held 
at South Kensington. She will furnish 
further pa rticular s. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make-up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Chafes. Will 
Worlt at Ladies' Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 



GOVERNESSES'. HOME AMD AfiENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For lerms, &c., apply lo 
the Lady Supeeintendekt. 



prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 

and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BuKNEV, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Sur biton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
IS Baker Street, Portman Square, 

EtlaiUikid far tkt iti^fii if 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
OT commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 

BagiitrrfDr 

Oonmeuaa, bdy.HonMlMepan, 

CompuiiOBs, 4g. 

Full particnlars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secrtlaty, 
Mis s M. G. L uP TON, IS Baket Stree t. 

RECOMMENDED by the WORK- 
ING LADIES" GUILD :— 

An Officer's Daughter receives Six 
Little Girls to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE in a very healthy Town 40 miles 
from London. Very suitable for deli- 
cate Children. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Miss Steward, Beaudesert Ter- 
race, Leighton Buiiard, Beds. 

AWidowLadyfanOfficer'sDau^ter) 
in greatly reduced circumstances and 
delicate health, desires Patronage for 
the CLEANING and MENDING of 
Valuable and other LACES, which are 
done by a Special Process of her own. 
lace Antimacassars and every sort of 
Lace Millinery made up. Address Mrs. 
C. R., 29 St. Mark's Road, Nottine. 
Hill, w. 
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tUfit (KTanatrtan IBmigration ^^easson. 

|LTHOUGH the season for Emigration cannot be 
said to begin for some weeks, it is well to take 
time by the forelock, and to think of preparing 
and inducing others to prepare for it. To many persons 
the thought of leaving their native land, however little 
they may have to leave in it, is inexpressibly painful ; and 
the necessity has to become dire before they can bring them- 
selves to face what they fancy will be exile. It is much to 
be wished that this were not so. Some one has lately said 
that emigration to an English colony should not be viewed 
9S leaving England at all ; it is still England, still one's dear 
native land, only it lies across the sea. It is really England 
in Canada, England in Australia, or elsewhere, to which emi- 
grants are bound. 

There is much truth in this. In most of our Colonies 
we find the same language, though with some admixture,. 
possibly, of foreign tongues, and the same Faith — though 
possibly^ also, there may be some differences in Church 
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systems. Women, especially, are so welcome in them that 
it is not long before they have the chance of making homes 
for themselves, even if they are not content, as many of them 
are, with the home offered them in the families of others. 
We would, therefore, urge upon our readers the importance of 
making up their minds in good time if they wish to emigrate, 
and of not waiting till youth, health, and, too often, that little 
wealth they possess are wasted in the vain endeavour to drag 
on a straitened existence here. Let them make up their 
minds to go where they will be honoured and useful, and 
where, among new friends and new associations, new hopes 
may arise, and a new and brighter life may begin. 

We have received several communications of different 
kinds, all bearing more or less upon the subject of emigration, 
and at the risk of being accused of some want of order and 
coherence in their publication, we will venture to offer them 
to our readers as they stand. The first is a note of warning 
contained in a letter from Mr. J. E. Pell, who has resided for 
fifty years in Canada, and has been long connected with the 
charities of Toronto and Montreal, to the Editor of T/ie 
Week, a Toronto paper : — 

* Emigration of certain kinds is, of course, still needed, and can be 
encouraged by special invitation. There is room for good domestic ser- 
vants, and the demand is not likely to be fully met here. Our Canadian 
girls prefer the independence, real or supposed, of the factory. Perhaps 
the democratic sentiment has something to do with their dislike of 
domestic service, as well as their love of liberty for the evening pro- 
menade. In the case of the English girl, the democratic sentiment, at all 
events, does not interfere ; there is nothing degrading in her eyes in being 
a member of a household in which she is made comfortable and treated 
with kindness. The only drawback of English domestics is that they are 
apt to have rigid ideas of their special functions, and stoutly to decline 
doing anything which is "not their place." In this you must acquiesce, 
but in all other respects, when you have once formed a good English 
household, and by your own conduct attached its members to you, you 
are happy. Mistresses of families in England, however, are as well 
aware of this momentous fact as we are ; they are not likely, if they can 
help it, to let the best depart, and they give, all things considered, as 
high wages as are given here. When, therefore, importation of domestics 
is proposed, it is natural to ask whether precautions have been taken to 
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secure that only domestics worth having shall be imported. Some of the 
ladies of Toronto, who have formed an association for the purpose, with 
the lady of the Lieutenant-Governor at their head, believe that they can 
safely answer this question in the affirmative, and that they have found in 
England a correspondent on whom they can thoroughly rely for a judi- 
cious selection of young women, as well as for zealous interest in the 
cause. On this side a House of Rest will be provided for some fourteen 
emigrants, under the best superintendence, and will also serve as the 
registry. All who suffer under that by no means light affliction which 
the Association undertakes to relieve will do well to lend their support to 
this hopeful experiment.* 

A book lately published by Mrs. Cecil Hall, entitled A 
Lady's Life on a Farm in Manitoba (London : W. H. 
Allen & Co.), throws further light upon the duties required in 
Canada. It consists of a series of letters merely written to 
give her family some idea of the every-day life of herself and 
her companion during their visit to Manitoba and Colorado. 
They are brightly and pleasantly written, and give a graphic 
description of farm life in Manitoba. Mrs. Hall is evidently 
not a person to make difficulties, but she found that the life 
there had its toils as well as pleasures ; and cheerily as the 
ladies set about their work, it was sometimes rather rough. 
She describes their daily life, soon after their arrival, thus: — 

* We have fallen into it (the life) wonderfully quickly ; completely sunk 
the lady and become maids-of-all-work. Our day begins soon after six 
o'clock by laying the breakfast, skimming the cream, whilst our woman 
is frying bacon and making the porridge for the breakfast at 6.30. 

Mr. B and A are out by 5 o'clock, in order to water, feed, and 

harness their horses all ready to go out at 7 o'clock, when we get rid of 
all the men. We then make the beds, help in the washing-up, clean the 
knives, and this morning I undertook the dinner and washed out some of 
the clothes, as we have not been able to find a towel, duster, or glass- 
cloth, whilst Mrs. G cleaned out the dining-room. . . . Our time is 

well filled up until dinner, at 12.30, at which we have such ravenous 
appetites, we are told, no profits made on the farm will pay our keep. At 
half-past one, when the men turn out again, we generally go out with 
them, and some outdoor occupation is found for us ; either driving the 
waggons or any other odd jobs. There is a lot of hay littered about, and 
that has to be stacked ; also the waste straw or rubbish, which is burnt, 
and the fires have to be made up. Three-quarters of an hour before 
either dinner or supper (the latter meal is about half-past six) a flag, the 
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Union Jack, is hoisted at the end of the further stable — if neither A- 



nor Mr. B is about, we undertake to do it — to call the men in ; and 

they declare the horses see the flag as soon as they do, and slop directly.' 

Prices are high in Winnipeg, and Mrs. Hall gives some 
good advice about colonists bringing out a supply of house 
linen and wearing apparel : — 

* We sent for some unbleached calico the other day, worth twopence 
halfpenny ; was charged, twelve cents, or sixpence a-yard. Besides the 
four yards of calico there were ten of bed-ticking, also ten of American 
cloth ; and the bill was six dollars seventy cents, nearly seven-and-twenty 
shillings. Everything is equally dear, the demand is so much greater 
than the supply.* 

A month after their arrival the ladies, beside their indoor 
work, were employed for three afternoons in cutting potatoes 
for seed and other outdoor occupations. Notwithstanding all 
this, they are both of them 

* delighted to have come, the whole experience is so new, and what we 
couldn't have realized in England.' 

The account of the arrival of letters is amusing : — 

* We have received our letters most unexpectedly to-day ; two of our 
gentlemen coming out last night from town brought sundry parcels, news- 
papers, &c., but never thought of turning round to see if all was safe in 
back of carriage, declaring it was such rough driving they could only 
think of how to hang on and not be jolted out, so that by the time they 
got home, letters, a horse-collar, spare cushions, &c., were all gone. It 
was too late to send after them : but one of the men started back at 3.30 
this morning, finding most of the lost things strewn broadcast over the 
prairie, even to within a short distance of Winnipeg.' 

Respecting wages, Mrs. Hall writes thus : — 

' It is very certain that no gentleman ought to come out to this 
country, or, when here, can expect to prosper, unless he has some capital, 
heaps of energy, and brains, or is quite prepared to sink the gentleman 
and work as a common labourer. 

*The latter command the most wonderful wages; there is such a 
demand for them that one can hardly pick and choose. A plough-boy 
^ets from four to six pounds a-month, an experienced man from eight to 
ten pounds, besides their board and lodging ; a mechanic or artisan from 
fourteen to sixteen shillings a-day ; women servants are very scarce, they 
get from four to six pounds a-month.' 

But it must be remembered, in quoting these high prices, 
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that Mrs. Hall also speaks of these labourers being discharged 
in the winter, when no work can be done out of doors ; and 
that, therefore, it is most necessary that they should be of 
steady, sober habits, and save in the summer for their support 
in the winter. The climate of Manitoba is both hot and cold ; 
and while Mrs. Hall speaks of the thermometer standing at 
109 degrees in the shade at Winnipeg in July, she also tells 
us that the thermometer often registers forty degrees of frost 
in the winter, so that it is very important to make provision 
against this cold. 

We recommend every one who is interested in the subject 
of emigration to read this little book, which, although only 
170 pages in length, gives a great deal of information, more 
especially, no doubt, to colonists intending to take land and 
farm it, yet also to those who are sending out emigrants of a 
•different class, because it gives a more practical and truer 
picture of what life is in Manitoba than can be obtained from 
mere statistics. Those who do not care about emigration will 
equally find it worth reading as an amusing, sparkling account 
of travelling experiences. 

Turning to another quarter of the globe, a high authority 
writes from Sydney : — 

* Labour is so very dear in everything that nothing prospers as it 
should do ; excepting, I suppose, for those who can work for themselves. 
Fruit and vegetables grow of themselves, and require very little care and 
"no houses or heating, and yet are twice the price they are in London, 
because the labour of picking and gathering and sending to market is so 
expensive. 

* There can be no doubt we want more emigrants, but the people here 
are growing very jealous of those who come out from England, and are 
afraid of wages becoming lower, and decline to work for 5^., and even 
<6f. a-day. Here I pay a charwoman 5^. a-day and her keep ! and I often 
wish some of the poor half-starved people in Westminster could be trans- 
ported to this land. Each emigrant ship is besieged as it arrives for 
servants. But here, as in London, people will not leave the town and go 
up country, where they are even more wanted than in Sydney. It is truly 
a Paradise for working men and women. . Lovely climate, high wages, and 
not too much work by any means — but at the same time there is much to 
make one anxious as to the future, such a tendency to indolence and 
extravagance.' 
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No. II. 

AVING decided what we ought to give children in the way 
of food, the next important point is to decide how to 
give it. 

There is a great need just now, both to feed the school children 
and to teach the girls cooking. To do these at the same time would 
be of course the best plan, but it is difficult to combine them in very 
large schools for several reasons. First, if penny dinners are pro- 
vided they should clear their expenses. This is the first essential. 
Secondly, they should be given to every child who brings its penny, 
the principle should be strictly commercial, not charitable. This 
involves very large quantities — buying materials wholesale, and no 
margin for the mistakes of beginners ; and also penny dinners to pay\ 
only include a small list of dishes, and these are mostly boiled. 
Roasting, frying, baking, and the finer culinary operations being 
impossible on the scale which alone is profitable. 

For the coming winter we wish to see this system of penny 
dinners m action in all schools, and we cannot do better than 
recommend all interested to get Hints on the Management of 
Penny Din?iers, by the Rev. W. Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead- 
on-Tyne, price one penny, or eightpence a-dozen, from the printers, 
Howe Brothers, Brandling Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. Mr. Ede 
describes his practical experience, and gives all details. His recipes 
are excellent, and combine the various elements of food that were 
mentioned as essential last month. The apparatus for cooking for 
the large numbers required invented by Mr. Ede seems admirable. 
Variety is studied; as, though the food can only be boiled, yet 
recipes for five soups and nine puddings, besides suggestions for 
sandwiches, are given, all of which, even at retail prices, come under the 
penny a-head. Mr. Ede adds, * If properly managed it may become 
a grant-earning subject, for if an accurate list is kept of the girls who 
are sent to assist the caretakers in the preparation of the dinners, 
and it can be shown that hey have received during the year forty 
hours' instruction in cookirg, the Inspector will allow the grant of 
four shillings per head for instruction in cooking.' 

Forty hours' instruction in cooking may satisfy the Inspector, but 
we still think that for educational purposes the plan of cooking per 
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100 is insufficient for working girls, who will probably, many of them 
become general servants. 

We wish we could see combined with the excellent plan of penny 
dinners for the children a scheme which answered very well some 
years ago in a large school in the North of England. 

Here, as well as the soup provided for the children, the masters and 
mistresses and some of the pupil teachers agreed to dine together in 
the middle of the day, and to take in turn the trouble of marketing 
and of directing the cooking of the dinner. The cost of the dinners 
was (we believe) about threepence a-head, or two shillings for six 
or seven persons. This is much the scale of comfortable working- 
class fare. 

The cooking was also made the medium of writing lessons. 
Each girl before she cooked a dish was given the recipe to copy out 
in a book, that afterwards became her possession. One of these lies 
before us written in a clear, bold hand. Amongst others there are 
recipes for meat-pie, ragofit of mutton, Irish stew, k la mode beef, 
sheep's-head broth, toad-in-the-hole, cabbage and bacon, mashed 
turnips, vegetarian pie, bread, ground rice, batter and suet puddings. 
In fact, the round of economical tasty dishes that ought to furnish 
the table of every workman, and that every girl ought to know how 
to cook. That the manner of teaching was also good we may show 
by extracting one recipe from the girls' MS. book ; we choose the 
* vegetarian pie,' not that we have any leaning towards that culinary 
creed, but because it is not so well known as many dishes, and 
affords a pleasant variety to Friday dinners where maigre fare is the 

custom. Vegetarian Pie. — Materials. 

5 lbs. of potatoes. 

1 lb. of flour. 

\ lb. of dripping (or butter, if maigre), 

2 ozs. of butter. 

I good-sized onion. 

\ teaspoonful of pepper and salt. 

Rub the dripping and salt well into the flour and mix with 
a pint of water, not kneading it much with the hands ; 
sprinkle the paste-board with a little flour, roll out the dough 
the size of the dish ; peel the potatoes and cut them in pieces, 
place them in the saucepan, cover with water and boil till soft ; chop 
the onion very fine and pour off the water from the potatoes, place 
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them in a pie-dish with a little water ; all the salt, pepper, onion and 
butter ; wet the edges of the dish, lay on the paste and bake for a 
quarter of an hour. And then, as Mr. Squeers says at Dotheboy's 
Hall, * When he knows it he goes and does it.' In pencil, in the 
margin, is the note by the originator of the scheme, * Very good.' 

Another experiment in teaching and feeding was made in London 
some years ago. 

A small room was hired, and a kind friend, an old servant, gave 

her help. There was no power of laying in stores, so the food for 

the day was bought on the way to school. The services of two 

girls were lent by the schoolmistress and they had their dinners free, 

but the others paid a penny. Here are some of the actual dinner 

bills :— 

March loth — Beef 6d, pieces, probably. 

Potatoes ... 4d. 

Onions ... ... id. 



lid. 
Pence received for this dinner ten, but it dined twelve children. 

April 14th — Flour *jd. 

Sugar 2d, 

Currants ... 2d, 

Suet 3^. 



IS, 2d, 
This fed sixteen. A penny was made on that dinner. 

A stew of i| lbs. Rice 3^. 

\ lb. Barley ... i\d, 

I ^ lbs. Meat... i,. 6d, 

i\ lbs. Onions ... 2d, 

is, o^d. 
Fed fifteen children. 

And we could multiply many examples, but here everything 
depended on the skill in marketing of the helper, who chose each 
day what was most profitable. There was no oven, so there could 
only be the variety of stews and puddings. Soup was not attempted, 
as the neighbouring soup-kitchen supplied that cheaper and better. 

The next winter in the same school a different plan was adopted. 
Another kind friend, in the person of the baker's wife round the corner, 
offered to put in her oven free of charge anything the mistress of the 
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school liked to send, and very good dishes of toad-in-the-hole, breast 
of mutton, potatoes baked in their skins, were enjoyed that winter 
by the hungry children. It was a very poor neighbourhood, and the 
schoolmistress had at her discretion a small sum sent by kind friends 
in the country to supply some children who needed it with free 
dinners, and it is much to the credit of mistress and children that 
she never had a personal application for a free dinner. It was, * Please 

Miss B , Tommy Smith's father's out of work and his mother's 

very bad; will you give him a dinner? I've got my penny for 
mine.' If this spirit could be created, there would be little fear of 
pauperising. 

It was the same school where one of the elder girls was in- 
trusted with 2S, 6d, to buy the soup for dinner. . The children 
were often trusted with money, only one direction was given, * Keep 
it in your hand.' This girl on her way saw an old woman's apple- 
stall overturned; slipping the half-crown in her pocket she ran to 
help, and the half-crown was stolen. On her return she was blamed, 
not for the loss of the money, but for disobedience to orders. The 
girl was missing the next day at school She had gone to a place for 
three weeks to earn money to replace her loss. It was entirely her 
own idea, as the money had been refunded by the lady, so that the 
children had not lost their dinner. 

It is worth while to recall this story, to show that while this plan 
is not without the danger of appearing to offer a premium to parents 
for the neglect or starvation of their children, yet when properly 
managed it is possible to preserve that self-respect, which is the very 
backbone of moral life, and yet fulfil the longing of one's heart to 
feed these hungry little ones. 

But when it is considered that it is only the price of half-a-pint 
of beer (and that a working man, and a sober man, too, in his own 
and others' estimation, will drink four quarts a day) that will 
purchase for that man's own child a good dinner, free dinners 
must be granted only with the most sparing hand. No doubt a man 
has a right to what indulgence he chooses so long as it does not injure 
others, but he has not a right to let his child starve, or depend 
on charity, when he is spending money on luxury harmless or 
hurtful. 

We have mentioned the plan of each girl having her own recipe- 
book, and we still think that writing out the recipes impresses them 
on her mind; but an excellent recipe-book, by Miss Barnett, can 
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now be bought for a penny, and Wame's Penny Cookery-Book is 
good also. 

Prices vary much, specially those of potatoes, which, to be really 
profitable, should not be more than a halfpenny per lb., or nine pounds 
for sixpence. 

Pending arrangements for feeding the masses, we will offer one 
very simple recipe for the dinner of pupil teachers and others who 
take their dinners to school. Take a large potato, brush and wash 
it but do not peel it, and cut off the smallest end, scoop out about 
the size of an egg from the inside of the potato, so as to leave from 
half to three-quarters 6f an inch of potato ; mince either fresh or 
cooked meat, with pepper, salt, onion, herbs, to taste ; fill the hollow 
in the potato, put on the lid which you cut off, bake till the potato 
is thoroughly done. The inside will absorb any grease, and wrapped 
up in a clean warm cloth, it can be carried inside the muff or bag, 
and, if put near the fire, will retain its warmth and be a wholesome 
and savoury dinner. 

May we may add one word to schoolmistresses. No doubt these 
arrangements will add to trouble, worry, and dirt. Their success or 
failure will largely depend on you, and specially the moral effect they 
will have on the children. Do not despise your great opportunities. 
Only turn to the pages where are recorded the acts of the all-wise 
and all-powerful One, who raised the dead, taught the ignorant, 
healed the sick ; and see how many of the miracles are feeding the 
hungry, and specially that the first of all the miracles was performed 
to enhance the pleasures of a feast, and let each penny dinner you 
give to your children-guests be prepared in the same spirit as if you 
had among them He who sat at the Marriage Feast in Cana of 
Galilee. 



3o»np l^ints on ilEeacijing ti)e iLittU ©nes^ 

III.— EARLY IMAGINATION, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH IT. 




IFTER we have watched the bodily powers of the infant 
gradually develop themselves, and have seen his tiny frame 
become that of a lively, vigorous child, comes the still 
greater pleasure of watching the formation of the individual cha- 
racter, with its small peculiarities, and of trying to trace his thoughts 
as they clothe themselves in the quaint language of babyhood, * under- 
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standed ' only of parents and of nurses. Then begin the vast dreams of 
the mother, tender dreams of future goodness and greatness, formed 
as she leans over the lovely, sleeping babe. How can she help 
crediting that calm, fair forehead, with noble thoughts that shall 
some day dwell there? How can she help framing good and 
brave words for those sweet lips? And when at last the httle 
being has learnt to speak and to think, when he is able to utter 
his little sallies of child-wit, and to display the memory which 
always seems surprising in a child ; then the father joins in too, and 
forms dreams, less vast but more precise. He hails every sign of 
brightness in his child, and feels sure that there is promise of ac- 
curacy, of observation, or of imagination ; and when, as time goes 
on, the brightness seems to develop into positive aptitude, then 
comes the danger of treating the promising child injudiciously. 

Let us take the case of early imagination. To begin with : We 
must remember that a lively fancy is essentially the gift of youth, and 
that much more than this first ingenuity of combination will be needed 
before the grown-up man or woman can be said to possess the 
glorious gift for which we crown the brows of Homer, Shakspeare, oi: 
Dante. All children display a fondness for romancing. Let them 
sit by themselves and look over pictures. You will soon hear won- 
derful stories of the adventures of camels, giraffes, or dollies. Then 
again they will readily * make believe ' and take bits of paper or shells 
for cups, plates, mountains — anything you please. How often has 
one seen an imaginary tea-party assembled, drinking out of imaginary 
cups and eating fictitious cakes with the greatest gusto? How 
thankful one feels that all children, even the very poorest, have this 
source of pleasure within their grasp 1 And I think it wise to let 
children be satisfied with these versatile toys, these Protean play- 
mates, as long and as often as possible. Let them have the benefit 
of this gifl which has passed away from us. But the romancing may 
go too far. We cannot but be amused by it very often, though after 
a time it is scarcely even amusing, for the child can only combine over 
and over again its limited stock of images. It is really hard to teach 
a child to distinguish between fact and its own fancies : at first, 
indeed, it is impossible, and it would be foolish to expect what we 
know as ' the truth ' from a tiny child. A little boy was once told 
to go and be got ready for lunch ; after some time it was found he 
had not gone, and he gave as the reason that his nurse was playing 
the piano in his uncle's room. Some one was playing the piano 
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there, and his lively imagination supplied his nurse as the performer. 
This same little boy was very clever at romancing, and his little 
stories were really amusing. But this instance illustrates our diffi^ 
culty. By encouraging these flights of fancy we may help to blur 
the frontier-line between fact and fancy, always indistinct in his 
young mind, and not always quite distinct in our own. We certainly 
are only encouraging a superficial ingenuity of mind, and we know 
how little admirable that seems to us in the rhymes of some un- 
cultured poet or the fiction of some third-rate novelist 

The true food of the best and greatest imaginations has always 
been supplied by the facts of life and of nature, and it is in early 
life that the habits necessary to supply these facts must be formed. 
Observation, attention, and memory, are the faculties which ought 
to be cultivated in childhood, because at no after period is the 
mind so capable of exercising them. Imagination is the gift of 
combining, not of creating, and for its exercise it supposes a vast 
storehouse of materials. 

In fact we must recognise on this point, as on all others con- 
nected with education, that forcing is impossible. The wonderful 
principle of gro\jth is, and always has been, beyond our control : if 
the right germ is there, it may be trusted to develop itself; we need 
only be concerned to supply the right surroundings, the environment 
from which it draws its food. Physically, we cannot add one cubit 
to our children's stature; neither can we by any possibility endow 
them with mental gifts they do not possess. Besides this, we must 
not make up our minds too early as to a child's mental constitution ; 
his real gift, may yet be hidden, and we may be turning him away 
from his true strength. Or, again, we may interfere with that silent 
growth and thought which leads to originality of mind. The mind 
which is not allowed free play, which is guided and interfered with 
too much, will never be an original one ; it will tend to follow the 
ideas of other people and not to wQrk out its own line. I repeat, we 
ought not to wish to hasten the growth of mind or body, we should 
only supply them with the right food ; and that, in the case of a 
brilliant imagination, would be a wide knowledge of all that is most 
beautiful in morals, in nature, and in science, and a true and living 
enthusiasm for that Goodness, Beauty, and Truth. The advice is 
as old as St. Paul, and the Christian imagination has thriven 
by following it: 'Whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever things 
are lovely ; whatsoever things are of good report : if there be any 
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virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.' We can 
thus supply good food for the imagination, although we cannot create 
the gift by any amount of training. But our best educational work 
will be done by giving special attention to the faculties which are 
often deficient in imaginative natures. Their bright and sympathetic 
qualities make them attractive : let it be our part to help in forming 
habits of correctness, of observation, and of patience ; and then, in 
future years, taste, judgment, and accuracy, will form a solid basis for 
good imaginative work. .^ , 

° {To be continued,) 




' lent EilieB/ 

|HAT come before the swallow dares, and take the winds of 
March with beauty,' and their pretty companions the fair 
maids of February, are here to remind us that Nature is 
keeping Lent in her own sweet fashion, that has not varied since 
the days of the Garden of Eden. 

But the world's fashions are not unchanging like natiure's. * The 
old order changeth,' and the universal public observance of Lent 
is now no longer what it was. In the ancient city of Rouen rises a 
magnificent tower of singular beauty ; it owes its name and its origin 
to the money given for permission to eat butter during Lent In these 
days, small would be the erection that would arise from such funds. 
Those who acknowledge such abstinence to be a religious duty, 
fulfil it : while those whose faith is not strong enough to enable 
them to subdue their appetites would not see any reason for paying 
a fine to the Church. To-day, if a man is observed in abstinence 
from any article of diet, it would more likely be asked * What doctor 
is he under ?' than * What faith does he profess ? ' Even the Church, 
among whose tenets fasting still holds a prominent place in the scale 
of the virtues, so regulates its ordinances as to cause little remark, 
acknowledging with its usual wisdom, that now many men and women 
really eat only to live, not live to eat, and deprecating seriously any 
inroads on the working strength of its devout members. 

To serious, earnest people, it may occur that the eating of one 
sort of food rather than another, even abstaining from dancing and 
frequenting Church services rather oftener; complying with the 
suggestions of fashionable shops and selecting a black dress, *as 
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peculiarly suitable to the season ; even these observances may not 
be all that was intended by the men who made the season of Lent 
one of the most important seasons of the Church. 

What was the first Lent ? It was the pause before entering into 
public ministry. Was it merely a denial of the luxuries of the body ? 
Was it a still sterner denial of the selfish luxuries of intellect and the 
soul ? In the Middle Ages the Church saw clearly the dangers of the 
body, and substituted a strict observance of the Lent of bodily 
abstinence, and proscribed meat, butter, and such-like articles of diet, 
because feasting and riotous living were the sins of that age. But 
are not the two other temptations far more powerful now — the love 
of rule, the desire for spiritual influence ? Neither wrong in them- 
selves, any more than the natural hunger for bread is wrong in 
itself ; only wrong in excess. * The strife for triumph more than 
truth, the hardening of the heart that brings irreverence for the 
dreams of youth.' How will the Lent lilies help us who are striving 
against such sins? 

Let us strive to go back to the heart of Nature. Doubtless, the 
the words, * Consider the Lilies of the field,' first came into His heart 
in the musings in the wilderness. When the time comes to any one 
to choose between one path or another, then is the time to keep 
Lent It may not be the choice between good and evil. It is 
very seldom that. It is between something that may be better in the 
higher sense, while the other course may bring in more money or 
fame, or give a better position. Christ could, and did create food, 
but not for Himself ; but it was in the wilderness that He resolved on 
the course of action that would lead to the exercise of those very 
powers. 

Life now is a hurry. Great decisions have to be made in a few 
days — a few hours sometimes. Still these decisions do not always 
come so suddenly to the deciders as they appear to do. There has 
often been some preparation, and on the temper of mind of this 
preparation the decision often rests. Try then, those who are en- 
tering life, that the decision should be that which you would have 
arrived at, had you had Lent to decide it. Try, if it be any way 
possible, to secure to yourselves a retreat to the wilderness before 
any great life question receives its answer from you. Go to God ; to 
nature ; to quiet nights and still days, if it be only from Saturday 
to Monday. A sixpenny-bit held close before the human eye will 
shut out the blessed sun itself. When a career opens before you^ 
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pause, and consider the temptations. They are now what they 
were then. 

The love of bodily ease, of power, of spiritual supremacy, they 
are all good in themselves. They can all be used for God. But 
leave the world for a few days, for a few hours, and follow into the 
wilderness, and stand with your feet on the Lent lilies, your eyes on 
the blue heavens, and your heart open to God's Spirit. Make your 

choice there. Choose ye now whom ye will serve. 

N. N. 



aSSomen Wioxktx^ in tf)e iSritisif) JEusieum 

TN writing about employment for ladies in the Reading-room of the 
■■■ British Museum, I wish it to be understood that I am rather giving 
an account of what has been done already, than encouraging others to 
seek a livelihood thus, for the labour-market here, as in most other fields 
of industry, is almost overstocked. At the same time we know well, that 
even in over- crowded professions, exceptional skill or exceptional perse- 
verance can make a way for their possessors and bring them to the front. 
The important thing is, that would-be workers should know whether their 
own qualifications are of the kind and degree required. To this caution 
should be added another, z.e., that only residents in London, perhaps only 
London residents living within a certain distance of the Museum, would 
probably find it worth their while to take up such work ; unless, indeed, 
their fitness for it were higher than the average. 

Work obtainable in the Reading-room of the British Museum is of 
three kinds : copying, translating, and researching, and there are ladies 
who for some years have helped to support themselves by such work ; 
some, perhaps, have made a competence by it. To obtain this work, an 
introduction to the Superintendent of the Reading-room should, if pos- 
sible, be sought, and the applicant should state the kind of work she is 
best able to accomplish. Even when no introduction could be obtained, 
the late Superintendent has shown the greatest kindness in taking down 
the names of applicants for work, and in seizing opportunities of giving 
employment. 

Occupation in the Library is sometimes obtained from authors or 
researchers who can afford to pay other people to copy, translate, or look 
out passages required for their literary work, and people specially quali- 
fied for such employment sometimes advertise in literary papers — the 
AthencBum^ for instance. Copying is paid for by the folio, />., seventy- 
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two words, the charge generally made being 3|^/. per folio. Authors or 
researchers on the Continent, or in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
often request the superior officials of the British Museum to get passages 
from books or MSS. copied for them, and this work is given to qualified 
frequenters of the Reading-room. A certain knowledge of languages is 
evidently desirable in order that the copyist may be sure that his work 
is correct — Latin, French, and German, being the languages generally 
most in request. The copying of old MSS., again, is a work requiring 
knowledge and skill of a kind not often met with, and is, therefore, more 
highly paid. How many women have lived in houses where curious 
collections of old MSS. existed, and yet have never had the curiosity to 
master the strange characters used ? Some one thinks that a little know- 
edge is a dangerous thing ; it would be truer to say that however little 
knowledge we may possess, we shall be -sure to find a use for it. A 
person who could copy and translate old MSS. would be nearly sure of 
obtaining work. 

It may not, perhaps, be widely known that a vast collection of music 
exists in the British Museum Library — not only classical, but modern 
music It is carefully catalogued, and there is an index to the words of 
songs ; the songs of Shakespeare, for instance, which have been set to 
music, have volumes to themselves alone. Here is a field of industry 
most suitable to the acquirements of lady-copyists. 

The ordinary run of translations required is almost a drug in the 
market. There are numbers of people who can translate fluently from 
French, German, or Italian ; this work, therefore, is not highly paid 
unless the matter to be translated contain technical terms. Scientific 
men who do not read French or German often need a technical book in 
that language to be translated for them; again, manufacturers may 
require the translation of an account of some delicate or difficult process : 
such translations as these command a high fee. But the Reading-room 
is frequented by natives of all countries ready to do translations ; many 
natives of the East who are students in London undertake work in the 
Oriental languages, and there are numbers of men and many women who 
translate from Latin and Greek. The competition is, therefore, very 
great, and perfect mastery of linguistic difficulties is required. But the 
workers of this age have learnt that there is no success without thorough- 
ness in whatever they undertake. 

Researching is paid for by the hour, and the fee varies according to 
the difficulty of the matter in hand or the special qualifications required. 
One shilling per hour is the lowest and usual fee for tolerably simple 
work, such as looking out references, quotations, &c. Here, again, a 
knowledge of languages is evidently desirable, and any thorough know- 
ledge possessed by the researcher adds to his value. As a rule researchers 
take up one or two subjects as their own, and know all the standard 
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books in one or two languages relating to those subjects, and a researcher 
who is a small authority on architecture, genealogy, or any other ology, 
often gets work. 

It is a curious fact which may interest our readers, that Americans, 
who wish to trace out the history of their families before the Puritan 
emigration, give a good deal of work to the British Museum researchers. 
Women love pedigrees, and possibly a woman acquainted with the history 
of a few county families might find her knowledge a help in this 
department. 

I have thus given a very short account of what lady- workers may 
find to do at the British Museum ; it only remains to add that a reader's 
ticket may be obtained by the application of any respectable householder 
for the person desiring it, and to warn all lady friends that it requires 
some familiarity and a fair acquaintance with the Reading-room shelves 
and catalogues, as well as with its geography and customs, before they 
can consider themselves fairly equipped as good assistants to authors and 
students. A few weeks spent in gaining this familiarity will be needful ; 
but to a studious mind there is something so delightful and so inspiring 
in the presence of numbers of the best books, that one feels it an honour 
to remain within the walls of a great library. M. Q. 
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professional ^ix\». 

CINDERELLA is a very old story, and, like most stories that have 
lived long, it seems to have a natural attractiveness for the human 
mind. The despised member of the family raised to greatness and 
heaping favours on her former persecutors, is too effective a spectacle 
to be neglected by the novelists of any age ; but stem moralists have 
told us, that girls who do not find their domestic position all that they 
could wish, should look to their own exertions rather than to supernatural 
gifts and amorous princes to help them out of their difficulties ; so, in the 
place of the Cinderella of the old story, we have the professional girl of 
the modern novel. For the fairy godmother we have a munificent 
editor, the ball is replaced by the periodical press or the Royal 
Academy's Exhibition, and the prince is very like his old self, divested, 
perhaps, of the title. 

In how many of the novels of everyday life we find a story something 
like this : A family crisis arrives, the father dies or fails in business ; the 
third daughter (it almost always is the third daughter), of whom no one 
thinks much, racks her poor little brain for an expedient, and ends by 
secretly writing a novel or essay, which she sends to the editor of a first- 
rate magazine. A few days of trembling anxiety pass, during which the 
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prince fills up the scene; when, by return of post, or perhaps after a few 
weeks of delay to allow time for some agony, arrives a cheque in three 
figures, with a request for more novels from the same hand. Cinderella 
triumphantly pays her father's debts, buys ball dresses for her disagree- 
able sisters, and lives happy ever after. 

Such is the literary girl ; but she is rare and insignificant compare 
with the artistic one. This young person is generally just eighteen, and 
has just left school ; when the family crisis occurs she takes her little 
portfolio, and tremblingly exhibits it to the distinguished artist with 
whom she is acquainted. He advises her to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy ; her picture is the star of the year, and the mysterious young 
artist is sought after by princes and potentates of every description. 
Pecuniary result the same as in the last case. 

Then we have modest cases, such as that of the entirely self-taught 
young woman, who steps into an income of a hundred a-year for teaching 
French and Italian immediately she wishes it ; others who learn wood- 
engraving or some similar laborious art in a few months ; whilst the 
musical and theatrical heroines may rank beside the literary ones for 
the suddenness and brilliancy of their success. 

Finding out mistakes is a thankless task, but it is sometimes a useful 
one. I will not just now dwell upon the moral guiltiness of authors 
who devote great ability to giving an air of vraisemblance to events 
that are, broadly speaking, impossible. A vast number of women and 
a good many men draw all their knowledge of the world beyond their 
own little circle from books ; and the books that most completely 
describe that most interesting subject, the life of the present day, are 
novels, and on the subject of professional women novels are often very 
misleading. The quiet country girl feels interested in a description of 
another quiet country girl, who, like her, was fond of drawing. She 
recognises the truth of the description of home life and school life, and 
accepts as equally true the description of artistic life ; for she has never 
seen an Academy, and probably is not intimately acquainted with a 
single artist. When the little provincial town wakes up to artistic life 
and organizes an Exhibition, she feels that her career is about to begin, 
and only regrets that she is already rather older than the heroine. Alas ! 
her contribution is rejected ; and, worse still, when the Exhibition opens 
she recognises that the rejection is just. Sadly she comes to the con- 
clusion that, after all, she really has no talent. The truth that what she 
wants is training, no one ever suggests to her ; there is not one word 
a;bout training in the novel : indeed, the author takes care to point out 
that every minute of the heroine's life is taken up with household cares, 
drawing being carried on only at odd moments. 

Now some time ago I had under my hands a book of fact, not fiction, 
namely, an encyclopaedia, and the idea suggested itself to me as I was 
reading the lives of artists, to try and find out whether any had achieved 
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success without something corresponding to an Academy education, and 
in some hours' honest research I could not find one. The artists whose 
lives come to be written are the great men of their day, those whom one 
might expect would succeed by force of genius alone if any one could; 
yet in every case I found that, by hook or by crook, by public means or 
private, they had obtained the means of study and the assistance of men 
older than themselves. Until the last generation, almost all means of 
study had been closed to women, and we find the number of female 
artists correspondingly small Of the few who, until recent times, have 
risen to eminence, almost all have had some special advantage, such as 
being the daughter or sister of an artist 

The girl who reads this may say, * Then my case is more desperate 
even than I thought ; I cannot go to London to study ; I do not know a 
single artist who would help me.' The truth may be hard, but it is 
better to learn it now than when starvation is the penalty of ignorance. 
Besides, few things are impossible; what people see the necessity of 
they generally can do. And even if the girl herself is powerless, the 
kind old father, who justifies himself for not saving money by the 
thought that his girl is so clever she can never want for anything, 
could generally give her a professional education if he cared to do so. 
I have dwelt upon the artistic Cinderella, because she is the commonest 
and the most glaringly untrue to life. Sudden success in literature is a 
possibility, yet in fiction it is comparatively rare, probably because 
authors hesitate to misrepresent their own profession. 

After all that may be said about the inaccuracies of novels, it should 
be borne in mind that the heroine of a novel is considered, even by her 
author, a rather remarkable young person; whilst the living girl, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is but an ordinary young person, 
however clever her parents may think her. It is manifestly impossible 
that every girl should outstrip all competitors, yet this is what sensible 
parents often think she will do. They teach their boy a useful trade, 
but they are content if their girl is well educated ; they do not want her 
to work just now, and if the need should ever arise, her good education 
is sure to stand her in stead. 

Now what is a good education, and what is it really worth in money 
value ? A girl who can speak French, read German and Latin with a 
dictionary, paint pretty Christmas cards for her friends, and play and 
sing sufficiently well to please her parents, but not to perform at a large 
musical party ; such a girl is considered very well educated ; and if she 
have worked through the first book of Euclid, and read an elementary 
text-book of science, she is described as learned. And yet, what career 
is open to her ? Only that of a governess in a family or a very poor 
class of school. In good schools special teachers are employed for each 
branch or small group of branches, and nobody cares whether the Latin 
teacher can play the piano or not. The well-educated girl may perhaps 
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succeed in selling her Christmas cards at a penny each, and if so, she 
probably bitterly regrets that she had not left all the other subjects 
alone and studied drawing. A young man of the same acquirements 
would be in much the same case. This is so obvious, that this sort of 
education is g^ven only to a young man for whom wealth seems a 
certainty. Even if a girl have taken a good University certificate, or 
have professional skill in one of her accomplishments, her case on being 
suddenly called upon to make money is a very hard one. 

To get work to do is often as difficult and tedious as to acquire the 
power of working, and it is more than ever difficult when there is trouble 
in the house, when the worker must watch by a parent's sick-bed, or 
when tormenting figures of debit and credit keep coursing through the 
poor brain that is endeavouring to create. Let any one calculate the 
time that musf elapse between the writing of a manuscript and the 
receipt of payment, or between the painting of a picture and the sale of 
it, even when all goes to perfection, and think how much of real life 
must pass in that time, how many weighty questions may have to be 
decided, though in a novel the whole may be left out between two 
chapters. 

I have no plan of education to propose that will make every girl 
sure of an independent income ; I can only say that a thorough know- 
ledge of one subject may do so, and that a general education will not : 
also, that the professional 'girl' is an absurdity. A girl of eighteen 
should be beginning her special education ; she cannot expect, any more 
than a man, to have finished it by that time. I have tried to make it 
clear, that, for every girl who has not the certainty of a large fortune, one 
subject should be the affair of importance and the others left to come 
after, instead of, as at present, a knowledge of a great many subjects 
being considered a necessity, and any special proficiency left to fate. 
I do not believe that even accomplishments or culture would suffer from 
this, for within my own experience the professional women have more 
general culture than the unprofessional. The thorough study of one 
subject seems to give a sort of vigour and method, that makes all other 
things easier. Nor is it such a very arduous undertaking to learn a 
profession, if the time and means are not very straitened. In the 
acclamation that greets the opening of the doors of great professions to 
women, people are apt to forget that there are some little ones that 
never were closed. Wood-engraving can be learned in less time than 
drawing, and offers a more certain, if less brilliant, career. Photography 
maintains a good many skilful women. A girl who chooses teaching as 
her profession might acquire the habit of doing so before she has to do it 
for a livelihood. The people who mourn over the long list of governesses 
in want of situations are apt to forget the corresponding list of situations 
offered to persons, without distinction of sex being mentioned, who can 
do some one thing. 
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^WTetarg WLoxt for fflSaomen. 

IT is a usual, and not, perhaps, a very unnatural feature in the character 
of female candidates for employment, that most of them desire to 
get their living with as little trouble as possible. They do not, as men 
do under similar circumstances, question themselves and others in order 
to ascertain for what calling they have any special aptitude, or seek for 
the opening for which their powers are most suited, but stake their die 
upon what seems and comes the easiest, and lies the nearest to them, 
without comparing the duties required with the powers they bring to the 
performance. If they are what is called * domesticated,' they decide to 
be * companions ;' while if they fancy themselves intellectual, or at any 
rate have no taste for domestic pursuits, they aspire to the work of a 
secretary, or, as they more frequently term it, that of an amanuensis. In 
neither case does any consideration of personal fitness, or much thought 
as to the chances of obtaining such employment enter into their calcu- 
lation. It does not strike them that in this populous country, where 
large fiimilies are the rule rather than the exception, the number of 
solitary persons unable to supply themselves with companions out of the 
circle of their immediate kindred is small, while the number of men or 
women needing the services of a secretary, though certainly on the in- 
crease, is smaller still. Were they further to take into account the 
multitude of persons in a similar plight with themselves, ?>., in need of 
employment as a means of livelihood, they would form a truer idea of the 
degree of competition they have to encounter, and would realise that the 
chances of obtaining their desire are very remote. Even when a lady 
writes a legible hand (a qualification which few applicants for the post of 
secretary seem to consider of any importance !), it by no means follows that 
any knowledge of grammar, or facility of composition, is thought essential. 
The following letter describes so graphically all that we would fain 
say upon the subject that we make no apology for transferring it 
almost verbatim to our pages, and commending its suggestions to those 
of our readers who have hitherto thought of secretary work as a refuge 
for ladies who possess no especial taste or qualification for any other 
pursuit. If it induces any to take stock of their attainments, and to 
endeavour to train themselves deliberately for this or any other duties, it 
will not have been written in vain. Our correspondent says : — 

* I return your letter about Miss , and venture to tell you something of my 

own experience in the matter of secretaries. If Miss has any ability, and 

really wishes to make a living by being a secretary, will you advise her not to 
think of offering herself upon the very feeble qualifications of general culture and 
education ? A secretary's work requires as much training, and perhaps a »good 
deal more, than many other professions. In addition to having a good education, 
and being able to write a grammatical and well-expressed letter, she ought to be 
able, if her services are to be of value, to say that she is either a good shorthand 
writer or a good accountant and book-keeper. I should think that the possession 
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of either of these two qualifications would probably double the salary that she 
would get. If a secretary understands the management of a household, which is 
often a valuable addition to her literary qualifications, it is obviously necessary for 
her to be able to keep the household accounts accurately, and upon a good system. 
I do not mean in the inaccurate and careless way in which ladies keep accounts ; 
but as a certificated accountant. If she takes the trouble to qualify herself in this 
way she will find that she has a means of livelihood upon which she can depend to 
the end of her days. I may add that if she learnt to use the type- writer she might 
also obtain employment as secretary, but I do not think so eflfectually as with either 
of the other two qualifications.* 

1 » I 

Office: — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

{Ofice Hours : — I \to \ and 2 to 4. Daily, except Saturdays,^ 

Post'Office Orders should be made payable to K, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, s, w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be culdressed to Mrs. Locker, cu ^Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, s,w,; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
• 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. M AC- 
DON ald MoRETON, at the W, L, G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s,w, ; for 
Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey, 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on January 20th, 
when seven new Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to over 7/. 

The Christmas Fund amounted to 34/., and was distributed to twenty- 
six ladies. Many hampers were also sent through the kindness of the 
various groups to ladies on their lists, and Christmas gifts of food and 
clothing were sent to others. 

Specimens of. Work obtained in December 1884. 

386. Employed to copy and transpose Music. 
217. Employed to read at a Work Party. 
409. Employed to mount Photographs. She was trained for 
Photography by the W. L. G., and now has a regular 
situation at a Photographer's. 
1444. Engaged as useful Companion. 
1 6 13. Engaged as principal Teacher in a School in Africa. 
324. Employed in Writing. 
1666. Holiday Engagement. 

A Case Committee was held on January 22nd. 

647 letters were received ; 701 letters and circulars were sent out. 

The following is an Abstract of Work done in the year 1884 : — 

135 New Associates were elected. 
232 Ladies were placed on the books for Employment. 
84 Ladies found work through the Office ; others being pro- 
vided with work through the Departments. 
127 Cases were considered by the Case Committee. 

56 Group Meetings were held. 
1829 Visitors called at the Office. 
6728 Letters were received ; 8284 Letters and Circulars were sent out. 
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HOW FAR DO CIRCUMSTANCES INFLUEN'CE CHARACTER? 



ONE feels inclined to reply, *Very much,' and leave the matter without 
any attempt at definition of amount ; for if there is one subject more than 
another on which our experience is contradictory, it is perhaps this one. Some 
black sheep, whose * environment ' has been the same as that of his brothers and 
sisters, forbids us to think it very powerful ; while, on the other hand, a child of 
very different parents, who has been brought up in that same home, has acquired 
such similarity of principle and tone that we are inclined to say that circumstance 
has triumphed over heredity. 

It is difficult to speak of the moulding power of circumstance without thinking 
of what other things go to form the character. The one I have already 
mentioned, i.e,, hereditary tendency, is no doubt the strongest ; and closely 
connected with this question is that of physical strength or weakness. Imagine a 
child who inherits the fiery temper of father and grandfather ; will the influence 
of a happy home, where he is trained in the calm of ol^edience and the acquiescence 
of content, triumph over this disposition ? Or a child, lazy with that indolence 
which is only one form of physical weakness ; will he be roused to healthy action 
by finding himself among those who connect being busy with being happy ? 

Probably the best we can hope of circumstance is, not that it will change, but 
that it will adapt, that it will take the material it finds and use it for the best. The 
child of strong will who is met by a stronger, and cowed, will act from low motives, 
and lose the individuality which should stamp his work ; the lazy boy made, not 
led, to work, will be apt to carry a perfunctoriness into all he do, does. It 
Incomes, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance that, where circumstances 
are within our own control, they should be considered far more than the generality 
of us do now consider them. The question of public and private schools and of 
home education naturally ocairs to us in considering this question, for these years 
of more direct instruction are very often the only time in life when locality and 
living * environment * may be chosen ; and we dwell upon these young days the 
more because the power of circumstances becomes less as we grow older, though 
there will always be certain weak characters who shift and change with every 
change in their surroundings. How much locality and how much the profession 
chosen has to do with determining character, few would doubt ; probably among 
the uncultured, to whom the work is everything, more depends upon what their 
daily employment is than among those who have other interests to fall back upon. 
Locality, or rather, perhaps, constant change of locality, as opposed to long 
abiding in the same spot, affects people much ; we see the good and the evils of 
both ; probably the best way would be to allow for the influence of these things. 
Let a man who settles down in the depth of the country, as doctor or clergyman, 
say, * There will be a tendency in myself and in my children to think our little 
world everything, to magnify the nearer objects, to fail to take a wide enough 
grasp of what is passing in the outside world ; to grow at the same time shy and 
exclusive :' let him face the fact and say, * Then I and they must read books that 
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will give us this wider grasp. I must invite to my house those who have knocked 
about the world, and can give us other ideas. I must teach my children, from 
large skies and spreading fields, that God is all-embracing, and would not have us 
narrow.' And the man who is forced by his profession to move from pillar to post 
— the soldier, for example, who can hope for a few years at most in one place, and 
often has to go on foreign service, whose many children have been bom in as many 
different places — ^must consider how to counteract the tendency to sit loosely to 
things, how to make them feel friendship a real thing, though it seems friends have 
so often to be left ; to make them feel the sacredness of home and of country in 
spite of separation. Nothing is more easy or tempting than to blame circumstances 
for faults in ourselves and in others, and we forget that often we can alter them. 
The conscientious man will, for example, regard his brothers and sisters as unalter- 
able circumstances ; he need by no means always regard his poverty or his riches 
as such, nor need he, in many cases, consider over - occupation unalterable. 
* Circumstances * are blamed when a man is overworked, and when, possibly, his 
condition is really due to his own greed for gain. There is a grave distinction 
iDCtween being governed and being guided by circumstances : if we are governed, 
we sacrifice the lower to the higher ; if we are guided, we learn the lessons set us, 
lessons which to leave unlearnt will bring suffering. We admire the man who, we 
say, has * risen above circumstances ;' probably he would be the first to tell us how 
much those circumstances trained him, only the higher unchangeable principle in 
him came first. And the longer one lives the more sure one grows that these 
things we call outside circumstances are no mere accidents : that the Infinite God, 
another name for Father, not for Fate, rivets each link in the chain of cir- 
cumstance. Recca. 



PkOBABLY every one who attempted the Prize Essay for this month must have 
felt the subject proposed to be at once tempting and tantalising; ?>., there was 
much to be said about it, but it was far from easy to say it. No one has really 
given a very satisfactory reply to the question ; probably none can be given ; for, 
to know how far circumstances do influence character, it would be necessary to 
know all the circumstances, and to be able to judge of the character with an 
almost impossible degree of accuracy and impartiality. In every essay there is a 
tendency to confuse character with actions, which leads to a good deal of illogical 
reasoning ; and almost every writer has assumed that circumstances must neces- 
sarily be obstacles to be surmounted, instead of, as they often are, sign-posts to 
show the road. In consequence of this idea they frequently repeat that circum- 
stances affect a strong character less than a weak one. We suppose that the 
writers mean that a strong will may triumph over difficulties or temptations 
beneath which a weak one sinks : any other meaning is really nonsense. Again, 
' influencing' seems to be universally understood as mastery, which is hardly a fair 
interpretation of the word, though influence is by no means easy to define. The 
enormous importance of the will in forming character was recc^nised by some 
writers, as also the weighty fact that identically similar circumstances do harm to 
one and good to another, according to the temper in which they are taken. 

For more specific criticism we would say, * Recca' (prize winner) takes on the 
whole the largest view of the subject, writes most to the point, and expresses her- 
self best. 

* G. H.' — Well expressed and gracefully written, but answers as though the 
question were only, * Have circumstances any influence, &c. ?' 
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*Bat' and *L. E. Loveday.* — Good in parts, but deficient in practical 
suggestions. 

* Discipulus.' — Only treats of the dad influence that circumstances may have. 

* F. H.* — Painstaking ^ but the illustration of character is not well chosen. And 
why quote a violent attack upon one side of English politics by a man who was 
wholly unfit to judge the question ? 

* M.' — Thoughtful ; but the views of persons or sects quoted are rather extreme 
than representative. 

* Siena ' ignores heredity almost entirely among her * circumstances.' 

* Schillie.' — Ideas often good, but style jerky and unconnected. 

* Mouse.' — Too long ; and the distinction between natural and supernatural 
circumstances not very intelligible. 

'Blodwen' and *I\'y Bush' deal chiefly with the influences of climate; the 
views of the former upon Celtic and Yankee characteristics are scarcely accurate. 

* May Flower.' — Too many truisms, and a good many words misspelt. 
•Excelsior' has considered her subject carefully, but the language is not well 

chosen. 

•Jean D ' begins better than she goes on. 

* Ayala ' talks of actions and of disease as character. 

* J. A. R.' — Not well written, and rather deficient in point. 

Unsigned. — Too many quotations, and treats almost exclusively of education. 

Will * Recca,' *J. A.»R.,' and a correspondent dating from Machynlleth, kindly 
send names and addresses to Prize Editor, care of Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
dUly, W. ? 



' Must we do all we ptay do ?' — Pusey. 

* The greatest part of the good work of the world is done either in 
pure and un vexed instinct of duty, or else, and better, it is cheerful and 
helpful doing of what the hand finds to do ; in surety that at evening 
whatsoever is right the Master will give.' — RUSKIN. 

* Can there be anything in this world more useful than happiness ?' — 

BOSSUET. 

* Be not troubled if at all times you cannot do as well as you could, 
but labour to do as well as you can.' — Bishop Patrick. 

* Take care of the minutes, for hours will take care of themselves. I 
am very sure that many people lose two or three hours every day by not 
taking care of the minutes. Never think any portion of time too short to 
be employed ; something or other may always be done in it.' — Lord 
Chesterfield. 

* Do not overwork yourself, nor sit up too late, and never continue 
any one mental employment after you are tired of it^ — Southey to 
Coleridge. 
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The Editor does not hold herself respotisibk for the opinions of Correspondents. 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications^ but will 
endeeoHnir to do so if stamps be etulosedfor tJu purpose. 



Madam, — I am requested by Miss Jackson (who would have written 
but for her late melancholy bereavement) to ask your permission to point 
out through your columns the great need and opportunity there is for the 
work of ladies in connexion with the approaching Mission in the West 
End of London. Ladies willing to assist in the work during the ensuing 
month are requested to communicate by letter with your obedient servant, 

George A. Spottiswoode, 

Chairman of Committee L. H. A. 

Madam, — WUl you allow me to say a few words of comment upon a 
remark made lately by one of your correspondents ? In speaking of the 
work of teaching she seems to deem it strange that any one should dislike 
it. Now while all may grant the education of the yoimg to be a high and 
noble work in itself, still that all should find it agreeable seems to me too 
much to expect. 

We read that there are ' diversities of gifts,' and those who have the 
'gift ' of teaching can, of course, well enjoy the exercise of it, but to those 
without such a talent it is surely oftentimes weary work. The possession 
of knowledge does not, of necessity, imply the power of imparting it to 
others. Naturally, also, a clever teacher will find her pupils more trac- 
table with her than they would be with one who had not her faculty for 
winning and keeping their attention, and of giving instruction with 
clearness and brightness. Some, too, are, firom physical causes, unfitted 
to be with children ; they suffer too much fi^m the bodily restlessness 
and high spirits of young people to make them good teachers and com- 
panions for them. 

Work carried on under continual suffering can scarcely be done with 
the cheerfiil vigour and patience needed by a governess if she is to 
manage her scholars thoroughly and successftilly. To those who do not 
possess the necessary qualifications I would most earnestly say — Seek 
other work than teaching if you can. Disagreeables, of course, there will 
be in every occupation ; it is wise to meet such cheerfiilly and patiently, 
with as little indulgence in self-pity as possible. 

Still, to those who, by force of circumstances, are obliged to pursue it. 
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though unwillingly, I would say, Do not lose heart altogether, do your 
best with prayer and courage ; it is high work ; do it with high motives 
and leave the results in the hands of One who best knows your weak- 
ness, so that when you appear before Him at the end you may be 
received, weak as you know yourselves to be, with the words : * Well 
done, good and faithful servant ! ' Anon. 
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NO TICE. — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports. Items for in- 
sertion may be forwarded to ' Reporter, Work and Leisure,' ffatcAards, 187 Piccadilly, W, 

The Reid Trustees offer a Scholarship at Bedford College, London, w.c, on 
the result of the coming June Matriculation at the University of London. 

The * Busy Bee ' Painting Society offer first and second prizes for paintings sent 
in before Feb. 4th. Apply to the Secretary, Cross Bow, Trinity, Jersey. 

The Historical Society issue a monthly magazine and offer prizes for answers 
to questions set. Apply to the Secretary, same address as above. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. — A Conversazione 
in connexion with the Cheltenham Branch of the Teachers' Guild was held on 
Dec. 12 at the Ladies' College, at which an interesting paper on the Guild, written 
by Miss Beale, was read. The aims of the Guild were enlarged upon, and stress 
was laid on the fact that the Guild, though its aims are educational, is not in- 
tended to be confined to persons receiving money for giving lessons, but to 
embrace (and that it does embrace) amongst its members governors of education 
and others interested in education. The Meeting was numerously attended, and 
the Branch Guild promises to be a decided success. A letter was published early 
in the month in the Daily Neivs^ headed * Scholastic Agencies,' in which the writer, 
who signs himself *M.A. Oxon.,' calls attention to the difficulties of schoolmasters 
in want of engagements and dependent on ordinary agency offices, and urges that 
the matter calls loudly for some association on the part of persons actually inter- 
ested in the matter to remedy the evil. We noticed, among several letters which 
appeared in reply, one by the Secretary of the Guild, calling attention to ttie Guild 
Registry, which has the above object in view, and which we have already noticed 
in a former number. 

At the December Examination for the University of London the following 

Candidates took Honours: — 

B.A. Examination. 

German, — Class 11. Miss Garret Smith. Classics, — Class I. Miss Macdonald. 

B.Sc. Examination. 
Class IL Miss Raison ; Miss Zimmem. 

M.B. Examination. 
Medicine — Class I. : Forensic Medicine^-^CX^s I. , Miss H. Prideaux. Obstetric 
Midicitt€^-~Class II., Miss H. Prideaux. 
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* We are glad to hear that Lady Ducie and Miss Stanley have been nominated 
Members of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. This Board consists of sixty 
members, forty-five being elected by the unions and parishes of the metropolis, 
the remainder nominated by the Local Government Board. Both ladies have a 
reputation for good work, and Miss Stanley especially is known for her efforts 
among the poor of Soho as a Poor-Law Guardian. The only approach to the 
present nominations was when Mr. Stansfeld appointed Mrs. Nassau Senior a Poor- 
Law Inspector.' — Edinburgh Courant. 

Openings for Pupil Teachers. — We wish to draw our readers' attention 
to Mrs. Westlake's recent appeal in the Times, where she states that the London 
School Board are about to appoint a large number of Pupil Teachers upon easier 
conditions of work than formerly ; and urges upon parents of the educated classes 
to take this opportunity of providing for their daughters the material advantages 
and wholesome labour which they may have no other means of giving them. 
Candidates must be between fourteen and seventeen years old ; after probation 
follows a three years' apprenticeship, during which boys receive from 9J. to i6s. 
weekly ; girls $s, to loj. During the first two years of this time they teach for 
five half days and learn for five half days weekly ; in the last year less time is 
given to learning. Then follow two years in a Training College (for which a Queen's 
Scholarship may be obtained), and the Pupil Teacher is then eligible for appointment. 
Our readers probably know that there are at the present time many ladies of 
high cultivation established as Mistresses of National Schools, to their own and 
their pupils' great advantage. 

Post-office Employees. — One of the last public acts of the late Postmaster- 
General was to sign the appointment of a Medical Officer of their own sex for the 
numerous women employed in the Post Office. 

Newcastle High School for Girls. — Miss C. Ackerley, Second Mistress 
in the Liverpool High School (former Clough Scholar at Newnham College), has 
been appointed Head Mistress by the Council of the Church Schools Company. 

All Hallows' Mission, Southwark. — Readers of Work and Leisure 
who have been interested in the notices of this Mission which appeared in 
the last June and July numbers, may like to know that the new Home for 
Factory Girls was opened on the 13th December. A Lady much interested in 
the work, who takes a class of the girls every week for knitting and work, is 
anxious to raise 20/. to fit up a Laundry where the washing for the Home can be 
done, and also washing taken in for the numerous lodgers in the neighbourhood, 
which would help to render the Home self-supporting. Contributions will be 
gladly received by Mrs. Jane L. Henniker, 16 Matheson Road, West Kensington, w., 
for this purpose. 

Want of space in our last number prevented our acknowledging the receipt of 
an Almanack issued by the Woman's Suffrage Society, and edited by * H. B.' It is 
in the form of a sheet that can be hung up, and contains many items of inform- 
ation that may be considered interesting to women. 

■ 

Women as Inventors. — A writer in the North Aiiurican Review gives a list 
of inventions recently patented in the United States by women. A spinning- 
machine, capable of running from twelve to forty threads ; a rotary loom, doing 
three times the work of an ordinary loom; a chain elevator; screw crank for 
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steamships; a fire-escape; a wool-feeder and weigher, one of the most delicate 
machines ever invented ; a portable reservoir for use in case of fire ; a process for 
burning petroleum in place of wood and coal for steam-generating purposes ; an 
improvement in spark -arrestors, to be applied to locomotives ; a danger signal for 
street crossings on railways ; a plan for heating cars without fire ; a lubricating 
felt for subduing friction; syllable type, with adjustable cases and apparatus; 
machine for trimming pamphlets; writing machine; signal rocket used in the 
navy ; deep-sea telescope ; method for deadening sound on elevated railways ; 
smoke burner; bag-folding machine, <fec. Many improvements also in sewing 
machines have been made by women. 

Mrs. Wigley wishes to offer her best thanks to the kind friends who re- 
sponded to her appeal in December. Where any address was given she wrote her 
acknowledgments direct, and she now wishes to express the same to * M. D.,' 
*St. Leonards,' * Walsall,* * Hastings,' and * Stockport.' 

The Physical Training of GiRLS.-7Mr. Noble Smith's lecture, delivered 
a short time since at the Health Exhibition, on 'Postures in School,' touched a vital 
point in our social management. The lecturer dealt with some of the errors of 
attitude and exercise which prevail in the recognised training of girls at school, 
and which have been found to interfere most seriously with their physical 
development. After adverting to the slowness of ossification in the long bones 
and vertebrae, in condemnation of the practice of forced walking or sitting up so 
commonly adopted with infants of either sex, he proceeded to make the general 
statement that freedom, not restraint, of posture, must rule the carriage of growing 
:girls, especially at school. With boys there is no need for such a rule. Designed 
for active life, the liberty of their joints and muscles is allowed them ; for girls, 
on the contrary, though action enters largely into healthy womanhood, antique 
pre-physiological decorum has provided many needless restrictions. In class 
hours they must sit erect with unsupported backs, and afterwards endure the 
monotony of piano practice in the same constrained position; the play-hour 
brings no sufficient change, but is passed in sedentary quiet or in regimental 
marching. All this is too little variation of movement to secure the benefit of 
exercise, and a too conventional dread of ease to allow that task-work should 
generally become a prompt or willing service. Mr. Noble Smith very fairly 
demands a change in this stilted arrangement. He asks that suitable backs 
■should be attached to all school seats, that desks should be so contrived as to 
height and slope that they may be leant upon and become a means of relieving 
spinal tension without producing a chest-contracting stoop, that the light, for 
equally good reasons, should fall from left to right, and particularly that the 
period of piano practice should be strictly moderated. In regard to muscular 
recreation for girls, we have long maintained that almost unlimited variety as to 
method may safely be conceded to them, and this opinion is plainly expressed in 
the lecture under discussion. Lawn tennis, gymnastics, swimming (an art too 
little favoured by men as well as women), and cricket even, all come in for a 
share of commendation. Let us add but one caution to this part of an admirable 
paper, namely, that while there is little need of restriction as to the kind of 
athletic play, there is real occasion for its limitation as to time and degree. The 
healthy growth of both sexes depends upon the same conditions, supplied to each 
in its own measure. — Lancet, 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge very useful Parcels of 
Clothes from Miss P. and Miss R. 
She will be much obliged to any Ladies 
who will send in some good useful 
Dresses, Capes, Under-clothing, or 
Boots, addressed to her at 13 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

PIANO, and THEORY of MUSIC. 
—Wanted PUPILS by a Lady 
(R.A.M.). Terms moderate. Address 
C., c/o Miss Janes, 41 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, w.c. 

AN INVALID begs for Orders in 
NEEDLEWORK of any descrip- 
tion. Pocket - handkerchiefs marked 
from i\d, per letter ; Petticoats, Cross- 
overs, Shawls, Slippers, &c. Work 
sent on approval. Address X., Ewerby, 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

HOLIDAY HOME for GOVER- 
NESSES and LADIES of SMALL 
MEANS. Stands in pleasant Grounds, 
always open. 15^. weekly. Address 
Superintendent, 2 Mount Ville, 
Torquay. 

THE REV. CANON SCOTT, West 
Ham, E., wishes to recommend 
a Widow Lady living near Blackheath, 
who has already one Tittle Girl under her 
care, for the CHARGE OF OTHER 
CHILDREN, who need motherly c?ire 
and education. 

NEEDLEWORK.— Orders are ear- 
nestly solicited to give to Poor 
Women out of work in East London. 
Good Machine or Fine Hand Sewing. 
Garments for the Poor made cheaply. 
Address Miss Parish, Charity Organi- 
zation Office, Old Town Hall, Hackney. 



HOSPITAL NURSES. — Proba- 
tioners Required (small premium). 
Every instruction given to Ladies wish- 
ing to qualify themselves for the Super- 
intendence of Hospitals or * Homes.* 
Also, TRAINED NURSES (Medical 
and Surgical) for Private Nursing). 
Salary — with uniform — about 24/. per 
annum. For particulars in either case, 
apply, in first instance, by letter to 
* Superintendent,' c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure Office, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 

ANTED.— aTmATRON of Ex- 
perience in Preventive Cases, 
to^ take charge, under a Ladies Com- 
mittee, of a Small Industrial Home 
giving a temporary shelter to First 
Cases from a Workhouse Infirmary, and 
to commence work for the Rescue of 
Children in a Lancashire town. Terms 
25/. per annum, with Furnished Cottage 
and Board. Address LadyX., Bolton 
Library, Knightsbridge, s.w. 

ESSONS in CUTTING, FIT- 
TING, and MAKING -UP 
DRESSES given by an Experienced 
Teacher. Ladies who have learnt the 
Scientific System of Dress-Cutting can 
receive Lessons in Making -up and 
Draping, using their own Materials. 
Terms moderate. The Scientific System 
also taught. Address Miss Redmond, 
136 Great Portland Street, w. 

A GIRL of 17, bright and active, but 
disfigured by an abscess in the 
face, is anxious to find a Situation as 
UNDER-HOUSEMAID, either in 
Town or Country. She would take very 
low wages for the sake of being well 
trained in House- work. For further par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Chas. Malden, 
I Castellain Road, Maida Hill, w. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter onfyt with 
full particulars : — 

1. Daily Governess. Town. 

2. Governess for Young Children. 30/. 

3. Mother's Help or Nursery Gover- 

ness. 

4. Governess, age 21. Music, German. 

5. Clergyman's Widow, as Companion 

or Head Nurse. 

6. Cook, age 30. 25/. to 28/. Feb. 

12. Town, w. 

7. Parlour-Maid, age 22. 

8. Housemaid. 16/. Age 20. 

9. Till April, Under Housemaid. 16/. 

10. Kitchen-Maid, 18. 12/. w.c. Dis- 

trict. 

11. Useful Maid, 30. 25/. 

12. Niurse, 25. 18/. 2 years' character ; 

and Elderly Nurse, good sailor, 
travelled much. 

13. Nursemaid, young, but very suit- 

able. Town, or near. 

14. Scullery-Maid. 7 months out. 8/. 

to 9/. 

15. Needlewoman or Wardrobe-keeper. 

School or Institution. 

MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., recommends : — 

Miss J., as most efficient Lady Com- 
panion. Left through death, after more 
than 5 years' residence^with a near re- 
lation. 

Annie Lloyd, aged 20, as Schoolroom 
Maid, or to work under Lady's-Maid. 

Good Needlewomen, active and will- 
ing ; pleasing manners. 

M. Woosnam, as Housemaid, under 
SL single, in a moderate establishment. 
Is at 16 Palace Gardens. 

Wanted, Under Gardener, and Wife 
to do Laundry- work. No Family. To 
live in Lodge. 30 miles from London. 

Harriet Morgan, aged 19, who is pre- 
vented through affection of the spine to 
take service, to work under a Lady's- 
Maid, by the job, day, or week. 

A GERMAN LADY seeks an En- 
gagement in London for the 
Easter Holidays, to Converse in Ger- 
man and employ herself in other ways. 
Address G., c/o Editor IVor^ and 
Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly, w. 



GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superinten dent. 

Grentlewomen's Home-worlc 
Assooiation. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BuRNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surb iton. 

The GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Fortman Square, 

EstablisJud for the hetufit 0/ 
NECESSITOUS Ladies only. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe* 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, 

Beglstry for 

GovemesBes, Lady.Honsekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Hotiorary Secretary^ 
Miss M. G. L u pton, 15 Baker Street. 

THE WORK atid LEISURE I.KT' 
TER or MSS. CASE. This Case, 
with 8 Pockets, 5 in. by 9 in. each, 
provides for the classification of a large 
Correspondence, and may be obtained 
post free for ^r. from Miss Ryley, 
Femlea, New Thornton Heath. Smaller 
size, with Six Pockets, 3^. 6d, Also 
Russian Peasants' Costumes for Girls of 
four to six, suitable for Fancy Dress or 
Bazaar. P ost free, $s, 

A LADY wishes to recommend a 
superior Girl, who can Play nicely 
and has had experience in an Infant 
School, as ASSISTANT in the same, 
or as SCHOOLROOM or NURSERY 
MAID where no House-work duties 
were required. Apply to Miss Hub- 
bard, Belgrave Mansions, s.w. 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGRA TION REGISTER. 

NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF WORKING MEMBERS. 

Bradford— Miss Lambert, ii St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol — Mrs. BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbume, Derbyshire. 
"^ Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs;. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

, , Miss Blake, i 87 Fulham Rd. , s. w. Office hours, 1 1 to 2, except Saturdays. 
„ Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 
,, Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, e. 
* Wakefield — Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 
Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 
Winchester — Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Members. 

Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry Koad, 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(^^) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 
\b) To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival. 
\c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find most 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they prin- 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Register, any information 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lOj. or upwards 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other form. 

Business Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are subjects 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Members. 

Hon. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, s.w. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education. 



THE 

WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

53 Horseferry Boad, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for Poor Needle- 
women. Accommodation for Women 
and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for Infants. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make-up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies' Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 



LADY SUPERINTENDENT.— 
25/. a-year, with Bedroom and Use 
of Sitting-room in a Girls' Club in 
Bethnal Green, is offered to a Lady who 
will Superintend the Work of the In- 
mates, and Instruct them in Cookery, 
<fec., and enter cordially into their 
highest interests. Some knowledge of 
Instrumental Music desirable. Apply 
by letter, in the first instance, to Miss 
Hubbard, Belgrav e Mans ions , s.w. 

WANTED, a Gentlewoman to take 
the SUPERINTENDENCE of 
a LAUNDRY of 17 Girls in a Church 
Home. One who is methodical, punc- 
tual, and an early riser. Salary given, 
with Board, Lodging, and Medical At- 
tendance. Address Lady Superior, 
St. Mary's Home, Rusholme. 
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|N days when almost every career open to women seems 
overstocked, it is a relief to hear of one in which the 
demand is greater than the supply. When, as in the case 
of Midwifery, it is also one so peculiarly suitable to them that one 
•wonders how it has ever fallen into other hands, the satisfaction is 
still greater. The very expression, * man-midwife,' the homely title 
by which a * lady's doctor ' was known fifty years ago, sounds what it 
is — an anomaly ; and deeply grateful as women may well be to the 
scientific men who, with the most delicate consideration and self- 
devotion, have for generations ministered to them in their supreme 
hour of need, it is not surprising that many gladly welcome the 
prospect of receiving some of this attention in future from the hands 
of their own sex. 

To be able to minister satisfactorily to her suffering sisters, and 
to secure for herself success in this profession, it is essential that a 
wcHnan be not only fully instructed and trained to a high degree of 
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technical efficiency, but she should also possess personal qualifications 
which do not fall, to every one's share. To a sound constitution, 
vigour of mind, and activity of body, the midwife should add 
some courage, or what is called nerve, presence and readiness of 
mind, promptitude in action, a considerable degree of self-reliance, 
and an even more than usually high standard of conscience and 
morality. She will have often to deal with weak and wayward 
natures unhinged and terrified by suffering ; and she must have the 
power of exciting in them confidence in herself and in her power 
to help, while she soothes and strengthens them by sympathy and 
encouragement. When working among the poor — and it is they 
who need a midwife's womanly presence and influence more than 
those who can command the services of superior medical men — a 
midwife needs especial patience and tact. Otherwise, with the 
superiority of patronage arising from the fact that, after all, fhey pay 
her fee, she will find that they may value her skilled aid less than that 
of the (to them) more congenial * Mrs. Gamp,' who gossips, and lets 
them have (comparatively speaking) their own way, however ignorant 
it may be, and injurious to them or to their children. 

Besides strong health, the power of bearing with irregular meals 
and uncertain nights, with sudden calls in all weathers, and at any 
hour of night as well as of day, is also essential. A cheerful, sanguine 
disposition, and bright, cheery manner, are also advantages ; and to 
be able to maintain these in the exercise of her calling, a comfortable 
home in the intervals of her work is the greatest possible boon. 
When a midwife is not able to command a home, however small, of 
her own, with a servant to keep all in readiness for her, when she 
starts out at a moment's notice in the dark night, or returns fagged 
and worn out after an anxious and perhaps lengthy vigil, in which 
all her powers have been taxed to the utmost, it is most essential 
that she should have some friend or relative not too much engrossed 
in work of her own to keep house for her. 

We have entered into these details at some length, because they 
are of paramount importance in a calling which makes so severe a 
demand upon the nervous and physical resources of a woman ; but 
there are other points of importance to be considered. One, as 
usual, is that of finance. It must not be overlooked that training 
costs money in proportion to its value, and that living costs money 
also. However efficient a midwife may be, she cannot expect to 
walk into a practice and a competency at once. In no other calling 
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are the public so capricious; and unless a midwife can win the 
liking as well as command the confidence of her patients, she may 
never get enough cases to pay her way, much less make a fortune. 
A disagreeable manner, or some small peculiarity of which she 
herself is quite unaware, may be quite sufficient to ruin all her 
prospects. So, then, a woman proposing this calling to herself must 
be able to pay for her training, and keep herself tilKshe has made 
her connexion. 

With respect to the especial training required by such a woman 
as is here described, some acquaintance with the best methods of 
managing a sick-room, and with the general principles of nursing, is 
so desirable that, whenever possible, she should begin by a few 
months in a general hospital.* Six months is a better period than 
three, while a year is not too long, especially if she is allowed to 
work in the women and children's medical wards, where she will 
learn much that will come in very usefully latet. After the general 
hospital it is very desirable that she should train as a monthly nurse 
before entering on her training as midwife. She will gain experience 
in washing and handling infants that will be very valuable when she 
attends patients in their own homes. 

Now comes the training proper in a lying-in hospital, and a list 
of these, with an approximate idea of their comparative expense, is 
added at the end of this chapter. Here the probationer will find 
times and seasons far more variable than she has hitherto done, and 
there will be no regular hours in which she will be either * on' or * off* 
duty.' Everything is subordinate to * the next case,' and she has to 
learn all she can, first by watching and study, later on by practice in 
the district, for her work in which she is responsible to the matron or 
head midwife. She will be expected to attend lectures, and to pass 
an examination, conducted generally by the physicians of the hospital, 
and at the end of three months will be ready for her independent 
career, with the diploma of her hospital as a guarantee of her effi- 
ciency. The stringency of the examination, and the consequent 
value of this diploma, vary greatly in different hospitals, and it is 
much to be desired that some uniform standard were agreed upon 
by the authorities of all hospitals. As things now are, the hospital 
examination may be either much harder or much easier than that 



* Some of these receive ladies for short periods on payment of one guinea a- 
week, but it is not the rule, and is generally ^newed rather as a favour. 
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of the Obstetrical Society of London (Office, 54 Berners Street), 
for permission to attend which she should not fail to send in her 
name upon the conclusion of her training. 

This is the only examination conducted by independent examiners, 
and is sufficient for all practical purposes, especially as the ideal 
midwife will never leave off reading and studying the books and 
manuals published on her profession. The fee for this examination 
is one guinea, but to this may have to be added the expense of a 
journey to town and residence for the three days over which the 
examination extends. It is held once a quarter. 

On receiving the diploma of this Society the probationer becomes 
a Midwife, with as much right to the name as it is possible for her to 
get in England as the law at present stands, and she may at once 
begin to practise her calling. 

By some the money difficulty will now again begin to be felt. 
If her means are too limited to allow of her waiting without anxiety 
for patients, she should try to obtain one of the appointments 
which are to be had in connexion with hospitals, in which she 
may gain experience, confidence, and perhaps 20/. or 30/. a-year. 
Then there are the parish appointments (such as midwife to a union 
or district), and in these too the salary is about the same, and the 
position is comfortable and independent These posts may be held 
together. 

Midwives for country parishes and unions are always in request, 
but the work is hard, and the pay too low for any one to live upon, 
unless she can obtain an appointment near her own home, which 
will help to make both ends meet while she is getting together a 
private practice. Then, again, in many large towns there are one or 
more maternity charities, and these make a good stepping-stone to 
private practice. If the midwife makes herself and her services 
acceptable to her patients they will improve in number and in 
means, and after two or three years she may not only have the 
pleasure of taking a step onward herself, but of leaving her stepping- 
stone behind her for another to mount by. The hospital and charity 
cases pay from 4$*. to 7^. 6d,, while no private cases should be taken 
under 10^. or 15^. A demand not unfrequently occurs for midwives 
who will go abroad, either with or to ladies, and the fee for these 
cases is sometimes as high as 30/. and all expenses paid. Similar 
opportunities arise in country places where the medical man lives too 
far away to be solely depended upoa In short, midwifery is a very 
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-suitable calling for women who have a small income to start with and 
«ome home claims (as the services of even an invalid mother or sister, 
to keep the home together, answer messages, make appointments, 
&c., is an advantage rather than the contrary), while if successfully 
followed it leads to a larger income than perhaps any other similar 
occupation, except, of course, that of a qualified medical woman. 
In this, however, as in every other precarious calling, and especially 
one depending for its exercise so much on the possession of sound 
health, the purchase of a post-office deferred annuity is most 
desirable. 

Viewed from a philanthropic point of view, there is hardly any 
work of greater value to the poor, and a woman .to whom the offer of a 
glass of gin is not a tempting bribe, and to whom the opportunity of 
assisting a poorer sister in her moment of supreme peril is a gratifica- 
tion, will find much in it to satisfy both heart and mind. She may 
not only save life but health, that invaluable blessing to those who 
are not rich enough to 'enjoy the luxury' of chronic invalidism, and 
may influence whole families for good in the highest principles of 
morality. The Matrons' Aid Society was founded three years ago 
for the express purpose of raising the prestige of this calling ; it 
makes grants for training, and possesses a Quarantine Fund for 
assisting midwives temporarily debarred by infection from pursuing 
their calling, and further information may be obtained on application 
to the initials * M. A. S.', c/o Editor of Work and Leisure, 



General Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth, s.e.— Three 
months' training, board, and lodging, 26/. 5^. ; Deposit, i/. ; Pupils 
entered on the register on satisfactorily completing their training, fee, ^s. 
Personal application to the Matron between 11 and i. 

City of London Lying-in Hospital.— Three months' training, 
board, and lodging, 21/.; Deposit, i/. is. Apply (except Wednesday) 
irom 10 to 12. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital.— Three months' board, 
lodging, and training, in. the wards only, 26/. 5^.; Registration on 
payment, 5^. 

British Lying-in Hospital, Endell Street, St. Giles's, London, w.c. 
—Three months' board, lodging, and training, 25/. Work in the wards 
and outside. Lectures in the hospital, and certificate after examination. 
Personal application to Miss Freeman, matron. Two testimonials re- 
quired. Terms begin January, April, and September. 

Glasgow Maternity Hospital, North Portland Street.— For board, 
lodging, and training, four months, 15/. In-door and out-door practice. 
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Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, Rutland Square, Dublin. — For six 
months : Fee for exterior pupil, practice and instruction, lo/. ; Fee for 
interior pupil, board, lodging, &c., 20/. Apply to the Master, Dr. Macare. 

In all hospitals washing-dresses are required. The midwives pay for 

their own washing. 

1 » I 

By E. E. G. BUSSELL, 
Author of ' The Christmas Guest,' * Our Young Ladies,' &c. 



Chapter L— Stanismore. 

* My D£AR Boy, * 6 Nesi F/ace, Stanismore. 

* Nothing could be more opportune than your coming to Stanismore just 
now, though, as for your business here, I really think we have enough railways, 
and can't want a branch line leading to a place which nobody goes to, that I ever 
heard of. I hope you will take up your abode altogether with me, as you used 
to do when you were a little thing, before your parents came home from India. 
You will find everything changed ; but this was always a favoured spot, and it is 
so still. I will have you met at the station at 4. 10 on Friday, and am always 

* Your affectionate Aunt, 

* Eugenia Chicheley.' 

Thus ran the note which I received from a maiden sister of my 
father's, in answer to my information that I had the appointment of 
Chief Engineer on the new line which was about to be constructed 
between Stanismore and Clare Leigh, a village which nobody ever heard 
of until it rose into importance on discovery of some coal-pits in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

I had voyaged half round the world, and been absent for eighteen 
years. Many changes had passed over me in that time — more, I 
fancied, than could possibly have visited that old-world tovm Stanismore, 
where, of course, everybody had stood still in the interval ; though, if 
they had, how came my aunt to date from 6 Nest Place, instead of 
The Nest^ which I remembered as a rural bower, thatched, and sur- 
rounded by a rather tottering wooden fence, which enclosed glossy 
shrubs, their spreading branches making shadowy comers, favourable 
to the growth of the most delicious lilies I have ever known anywhere 

Stanismore must, I reluctantly admitted to myself, have marched 
with the times somewhat ; but there was that expression, * a favoured 
spot,' common enough in my aunt's mouth once, to carry me back over 
eighteen years of discouragement and fierce struggling, first with myself, 
and then with the world, to revive old memories of what had been, and 
make me almost believe in its continuance. 

My life had been one disappointment, I may mention, and now, at 
thirty-six, I was glad to be appointed to a quiet sphere of labour among 
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the friends who would receive and bear patiently with me, for the sake 
of my family name and of revived associations. 

I wrote a grateful answer to my aunt's invitation. 

And now I want to say — what must be said sooner or later, so it may 
as well come in here — that Stanismore used to be famous for the beauty 
of its girls. I had not for years thought upon the fact, but now it came 
unbidden, as the novelists say, to my recollection. 

The boys and young men were drafted off to school, college, or India ; 
but the girls were usually educated at home, and as they flocked around 
my aunt, looking upon her, I verily believe, as the source of half their 
pleasures, I saw a good deal of them from time to time. A garland of 
fair faces began to crowd my memory ; it was difficult to fit them with 
the right names. 

* I suppose they are all married now,' I said. * I rather wonder what 
sort of husband Imogen Beaumaris has chosen, or whether, indeed, she 
ever lived to grow up ? She was such a shy little thing, with those 
large sweet eyes, which always looked as if they were searching for 
another home than this. She is dead, most likely; strange that I 
remember her so much more distinctly than the rest ! She liked me 
less than they, and would never let me do a thing for her that she could 
do for herself ; but once, when she had to make use of my superior 
stature, her thanks were worth the most. I should like to see her again ; 
bpt if she is dead, I cannot now; and if she is married, I think I would 
rather not. Evelyn Dacre used to be her great friend ; they were such 
contrasts. I should like to know whom Evelyn has married ; it would 
amuse me to see her with a house of her own. What a managing house- 
wife she would be ! Yes, I must certainly find out Evelyn.' 

Up to the time of my departure for Stanismore I was too busy to 
spare so much of my time and thoughts to my old playmates ; these 
were my meditations in the train going towards it. In my day there 
had been no train within thirty miles of the quaint, sleepy town ; now I 
was brought by the * Iron Horse ' right under the lee of the churchyard. 
I found myself wondering where Imogen's grave lay — at the foot of that 
white marble cross, which was wreathed with roses and syringa, most 
likely. I had always thought of Stanismore as an oasis of simplicity 
and geniality, shut out from the rest of the world by a circle of green, 
peaceful-looking hills. Hardly any strangers came that way, and those 
who did were received with the welcome due from stay-at-homes to 
travellers who have ventured something to find them. When in remote 
regions, I used to ask myself whether I could possibly be the very Aymer 
Chicheley who was so much at home at Stanismore, and who once 
planned to go there, all his wanderings over, and choose for himself the 
ideal wife with the great sweet eyes who would be so slow to yield, so 
difficult to woo, but whose submission would be so priceless when it was 
given ! 
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That dream had faded ; I was not permitted to keep faithful. Another 
image came to banish Imogen from my heart, and I gave up all thought 
of visiting Stanismore till now, when she was doubtless married or dead 
— till, at all events, she had forgotten me, and I had forgotten her. For 
the last few stations I was able to give entire attention to my book, 
with that single exception of looking for her grave and imagining I had 
found it. 

* Stanismore !' The shout seemed very disturbing to my associations 
with those quiet hills ; it was a terminus, of course ; Stanismore had 
never led anywhere in my recollection, and would not lead anywhere, so 
far as railways were concerned, until the new branch line was opened. 

I got out, resisted the efforts of my aunt's housemaid to possess 
herself of my portmanteau, and found myself staring bewildered at a row 
of middle-aged-looking houses which certainly were not there at my last 
visit. 

* This is not Stanismore,' I said aloud. 

* No, sir, it's a suburb,' responded Jessica, contentedly. To the best 
of my calculations she must have been an infant when I left the place 
for college, and probably could remember nothing better in the shape of 
green lanes and fields of blue hyacinths, which now had no existence. 

* A what ?' I said. * Stanismore never had any suburbs ; this must be 
something else.' 

* No ; it's a suburb. Blue House Terrace, they call it, sir,' said Jessica, 
directing my attention to the name, which was conspicuously placarded 
up. 

I remembered that there used to be a large house standing there by 
itself ; the first house in Stanismore that was ever slated, and called the 
Blue House from that circumstance. It had disappeared, but left its 
name as a legacy to the terrace. There Imogen Beaumaris had lived, 
with a mystery as a playfellow and a governess and a nurse as guardians. 
Once, in a relenting mood, she had invited me to visit her there, but 
more often she told me not to come. I used to write her a great many 
letters on red-edged paper, and drop them inside the garden gate ; that 
was when I was fourteen and she was eight ; but I afterwards discovered 
that she was backward in useful knowledge, and could not read hand- 
writing. 

* So what did you do with my letters ?' I asked her. 

* I made a little hole and buried them, as I did my rabbit. There was 
no harm ; they were dead, you know,' said Imogen, with charming 
candour. 

I was conscious of a pang, for those elegant compositions had absorbed 
valuable time from my lessons, and, worse still, from my amusements. 
To write one of them I had given up half-a-da/s fishing ; to write another 
I had refused to do something my aunt wanted, making her consider me 
horribly disobliging, I am afraid. 
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Thinking of these things, I walked slowly along Blue House Terrace. 

* I was not prepared for the train bringing me so near the churchyard,* 
I said presently ; * whose was that white cross which I saw just before we 
stopped at the station ?' 

* There's a many white crosses,' said Jessica, looking stolid. 

' We shall never get to the Nest at this rate,' I said, weary of the rows 
of houses. * It used to be quite in the country, I remember.' 

* There's no Nest now, sir ; this is Nest Place, and No. 6 ; all the 
■evens are this side, and the odds are on the other.' 

Disappointing to find the Nest done away with. No. 6 was a bright, 
new little house, exactly like all the others, with a gate, and a grassplot 
iiill of roses and carnations set in a design which was a trifle more original 
than were most. The porch was lined with bright oil-cloth, and there 
was an inner glass door, at the back of which stood Aunt Eugenia, in the 
prettiest lace cap possible, with a fine muslin apron over her black silk 
dress, and a bunch of clove pinks nestling at her side. 

* Aymer, I am so glad to see you here ! And remember that this ts 
a favoured spot.' 

* A favoured spot,' echoed the old parrot, but rather sleepily. 

* He only catches up what he hears me say ; that's not his independent 
opinion, I am afraid,' said the old lady, anxious that I should not attach 
any undue weight to his utterances. *What I mean, dear, is that the 
storms of thunder and lightning, the earthquakes, inundations, epidemics, 
and bank-breakings that come to upset other people, keep at a distance from 
us. In saying this I don't mean to boast, but I think it right and pious 
to acknowledge the mercies which mark God's dealings with us ; don't 
you, Aymer ?' 

For answer I again kissed the soft, faded cheek, and, taking her hand 
respectfully, led her into her own little drawing-room. 

( To be continued, ) 
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H^Xmx Eibing* 

OW often a mother and daughters part company on a reverse 
of fortune, because they think it is necessary to increase 
their income in order to live, while their ready money will 
not cover the cost of furnishing in the way they think imperative in 
their position as widows and daughters of a clergyman or some other 
professional man ! But would not decreasing their wants come to the 
same thing as increasing their income ? Many a family would thank- 
fully submit to any privations if they could only keep together, but 
they are helpless and inexperienced, and relations tell them it is quite 
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impossible to manage on such a small income, and so the daughters 
go out as governesses and the mother as a companion, or else she 
drags on a weary existence in lodgings, helped by the daughters' 
earnings. My object in these papers is to look in the face those two 
bugbears — furnishing and housekeeping, and to see whether they are 
not compatible with a smaller income than is generally supposed by 
those to whom I am addressing myself; namely, unpractical, because 
unpractised, poor ladies. I have nothing to tell practical people — 
they will know all I do, and more too ; but there are many who feel 
utterly incapable in household matters, and yet have to grapple with 
them. I must ask pardon for prolixity, because I want to take no 
knowledge for granted on the part of my readers, and to go into every 
detail of price and management. 

I shall suppose the case of a widow and daughter left with just 
enough to live on. If .the daughter goes out as a governess, the 
mother loses comforts and companionship in return for very little, 
since the daughter must dress, and pay for keep and travelling in the 
holidays out of her salary, and it is not likely that ordinary girls brought 
up in idleness (for whom alone I write) would earn large ones in these 
days, when Newnham and Girton turn out so many trained teachers. 
If the mother goes into lodgings, she loses the miny little interests and 
occupations with which a house of her own would fill her lonely hours, 
and if she has a house the costof a servant will swallow up the daughter's 
earnings. Why should not she and her daughter arrange their house- 
keeping on the smallest possible scale, so as to be within their income? 
and then they would have the pleasure of being together, and any- 
thing extra that they might make by being organist in the village 
church or by giving lessons in their neighbourhood is clear gain. 
Rent is not a very serious question to those whose one object is 
cheapness without minding in which county they live. I should not 
advise the outskirts of London, as you would feel depressed at being 
such solitary units ; and I think the aspect more important than many 
seem to consider it, for all these things tell on a dejected widow who 
has * known better days.' I should strongly urge the smallest house 
possible, even if you can get a larger one for the same money, because 
it saves so much housework ; and a house which is too big for you is 
a perfect Moloch, always tempting you to sacrifice more furniture to 
it. A labourer's cottage at 2s, 6d, a-week will answer every purpose, 
and if nothing else turn up this can always be had in almost every 
village; but there are so many parishes where there is some 'genteeler' 
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cottage which the squire or the parson would be glad to let at a 
nominal rent to ladies, especially if they were likely to help in the 
parish work. I should advise my widow to advertise for something 
of this kind, as, if she got it, the clergyman would be bound to take 
a kindly interest in her. But I will suppose that nothing is available 
but a common labourer's cottage, and I do not see that it is at all out 
of the question, for I am supposing that your income will not admit 
of your going into society on equal terms with your neighbours ; in 
which case, the sooner you come out of it the better for your own 
self-respect and the respect of your neighbours too. If you are pre- 
pared to do this, and to find your happiness in living your own home 
life, the labourer's cottage will answer all your purposes. 

Let us suppose that you have taken my advice, and are surveying 
with intense disgust the waste bit of garden, the weather-stained porch, 
the poky little room on each side of the door, the inconvenient 
kitchen, with perhaps an open hearth, and the four little rooms above 
with sloping roofs, each of them papered more staringly than the 
last It is not an inspiriting prospect, but for all that you may easily 
and cheaply convert it into as pretty and ladylike a little house as 
can be wished. To begin with : there are some things which you may 
fairly expect the landlord to do if you take the house for a year, and 
these I shall therefore not include in my estimate. He would almost 
certainly paint and paper, and I would advise you to be very sure 
that every morsel of the old paper is taken down (this is the most 
important preliminary of all), and do not allow the landlord to suggest 
that one or two of the papers are in such fairly good condition that 
they will do for the present. They must all have absorbed more or 
less dirt and stuffiness ; besides, all papers are more or less a hin- 
drance to ventilation, and you cannot afford to trifle with that matter 
when your rooms are so small. No ; have every scrap of paper taken 
down, and the whole house, passage, stairs, kitchen, sitting, and bed- 
rooms, distempered pale green. The advantage of a uniform tint is 
that your eye is not drawn to the smallness of any one room by its 
being marked out by its colour, each division of the house melts into 
the others like a series of cool sea-caves. Distemper, also, being so 
much cheaper than paper, your moderation in this matter should lead 
your landlord to lend a more favourable ear to your request that all 
the grates may be converted into Barnard's * Parsons' grates,' with tiled 
sides and hearths. They save so much time and strength in cleaning 
that I wonder all small households do not adopt them, not to mention 
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that if the landlord refuses to put them, or even to halve the expense, 
they would pay for themselves during the first winter by burning less 
coal. Where there is difficulty in finding enough for the servants to 
do I can see the utility of the usual grates, but where there are only 
one or two servants they cannot have many superfluous hours on their 
hands, and if they save time over the grates they can afford to do 
other work with more care and attention. These grates can be got 
for i/. IS,, as may be seen by sending to Barnard & Bishop, 91 Queen 
Victoria Street, e.c., for a catalogue. 

Next, see that all the woodwork, banisters, shelves, doors, mantle- 
boards, dresser, cupboards, window-sills, &c., are painted black, for 
light paint necessitates much extra work in the washing off of finger- 
marks. Also, if there is no skirting-board to the rooms, have an imi- 
tation one of black paint, as this gives more finish to the distemper. 

Now I should like to have the furnishing of this cottage, and to 
take my widow and daughter down to it one day, to find it in perfect 
readiness. With the remembrance of its former condition in their 
minds, I could undertake to please them for the modest sum of 
59/. J2S, g^d. 

They should find a cottage-scraper, a bit of iron fixed in two 
pieces of wood, on the edge of the flower-bed, so that the mud falls on 
the bed, whereby much cleaning will be saved. There would be a 
cocoa-mat inside the door, and a row of hat-pegs in the hall, price 
6^d. ; a black drain-pipe, painted with flowers by a friend, for an 
umbrella-stand; and a bracket (4 J^.) against the wall, to hold a lamp. 

I should then take them into the sitting-room (12 feet by 12 
probably), where they would find the floor stained and varnished for 
one and a-half feet all round, with a piece of India matting three 
yards square, at is, 6d, a-yard, and two Scinde rugs at 2s, 6d, On 
the pale green walls hang a few photographs of the widow's old home, 
which I may fairly expect her friends to give her as a keepsake, and 
so I need not put them down in my estimate ; they are framed in plain 
black at 2d, a-foot. On the black mantleshelf stand a few sixpenny and 
shilling Japanese china things and screens ; the recesses on each side 
of the fire are lined with deal shelves and painted black. The window- 
curtains are apple-blossom cretonne at 5 j^^., lined with a plain colour, 
and running on an iron rod concealed by a lath, on which is fixed a 
tight vallance of the cretonne (which, by the way, is to be done with 
all the curtains in the house). Against the wall opposite the windows 
stands a piano, which they must get on the hire system, and so charge 
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it to their income, and not to the furnishing fund. Before it stands 
a common wooden packing-case, large enough for two to sit on, with 
a hinged lid, which I would myself stuff with wool, and cover the 
whole with cretonne to match the curtains. If a partition is fixed 
inside the box there will be a place both for work and music. Across 
the corner of the room stands a Pembroke table, with a cloth con- 
sisting of two yards of thick * curtain,' red ^vith a dull gold pattern, 
double width, and sold by Barker, in Kensington High Street, for 
IS. 6^d. a-yard. On this stands a pen-tray, an inkstand, a pair of 
candlesticks (all Japanese), and a sixpenny blotting-book. Before it 
stands one of the rush-bottomed chairs to be described later on. By the 
fire is a comfortable second-hand arm-chair, which will cost about i/. 
covered with the window cretonne, and across the other corner is a 
small sofa. A black table, with a flower-vase and books upon it, 
stands between the windows, and by it another arm-chair. In the 
window, near the writing-table, is a wicker stand for flowers. 

I would now take my widow to the dining;room, of which the 
walls and floor are exactly like those in the sitting-room, while the 
curtains are of plain green oatmeal cloth, afterwards to be worked 
with sunflowers by the daughter. There will probably be cupboards 
in the recesses, which will be painted black and surmounted by black 
deal shelves. Between the fire and the window is an arm-chair, and 
in the window a carpet-chair j; between the two is a work-table; along 
the wall opposite the fire are ranged four rush-bottomed chai^rs, with 
black woodwork, which can be got at Guildford for 6s. a-piece. ^ 
Opposite the window stands a combination sideboard and bookcase, 
made of deal by the village carpenter, and painted black ; it has two 
cupboard-doors at the bottom, with brass handles, and over this are 
three graduated shelves, on which I should recommend the widow to 
keep her tea-cups and tea-pot, unless she is in want of a place for 
books and china. In the centre of the room is a deal table with 
stained black legs. 

What I would chiefly avoid is the snare of suites. Upholsterers 
always i>ersuade you they are necessary, and then you wake up after- 
wards to find yourself saddled with an incubus which gives that par- 
ticular look that makes one ill in so many *poor' houses. New 
inferior things always stamp a room with vulgarity, while by waiting 
you can generally pick up something good and old at a sale which 
will give your room quite an air ! So start with the merest skeleton 
of furniture, and add to it as time goes on. 
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Now we must go upstairs, noticing as we ascend that the stair- 
carpet is 9^. a-yard, and that the stairs are stained on either side like 
the floors. I shall only describe one bedroom, as the other will be a 
duplicate, except that it would be better to have a double bed in one 
of them. I should recommend Stewart's household bedsteads, made 
of polished wood, on strong castors, before all others. They only 
require one mattress, and are thoroughly comfortable. Now in New 
Zealand, before it was civilised as it is now, I found that a charming 
dressing-table could be made of two packing-cases, one on the other, 
with a cretonne petticoat nailed on, and a toilet-cover on the top. 
By putting the openings of the cases outwards, and fixing a shelf in 
each case, you have practically a chest of drawers, and if the cretonne 
be not enough protection from the dust make the carpenter put on a 
rough door. The same arrangement does for a washing-stand, or else 
you can have a large wooden bracket fixed in one corner, and covered 
with chintz. This is a very pretty way of filling up corners, and a 
very pretty seat to stand by it is made of a round stem of wood 
the height of a chair, with a round piece large enough to sit on nailed 
at each end ; stuff one of these ends, and cover the whole with cre- 
tonne, tied round the middle with ribbon, so that the outline is like 
two V's joined together. 

Jugs and basins can be got at Barnstaple for is. 6d, in rough red 
pottery lined with smooth yellow, and, I conclude, could be ordered 
at any potteries if Barnstaple were out of reach. I know one artistic 
Jiouse where nothing else is used, merely because they look so well. 
A bottle and glass, a row of hat-pegs (6 J^.) for towels, a bath-can and 
square, a bath, a lamp, a few brackets and ornaments, a chair or a 
chintz stool, will complete the room, except that I should have a row 
of hooks six feet from the ground in one corner, with a deal shelf 
over them, from which should hang a cretonne curtain. This 
would form a wardrobe, and if more receptacles for clothes were 
required I would cover a box with cretonne, and stuff the lid, 
which would make a nice ottoman to stand at the foot of the 
bed. On no account would I buy a chest of drawers, for if not 
excellently made they ruin your temper by refusing to open, and 
they are always expensive. If there were any little spare room in 
the house I should devote it to the family clothes. I should line 
it with newspapers tacked to the wall, and have all round it a 
shelf, hooks, and curtain, as in the bedroom. On the shelf should 
stand boots and bonnet-boxes, &c, while the travelling-trunks would 
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stand in the middle of the room. The bedroom curtains and 
carpets would be like those of the sitting room. 

Now comes the kitchen. Both it and the hall should be covered 
with linoleum (all the same pattern), glued to the floor. Here we 
must have a table, two Windsor chairs (painted black, to match the 
dresser), a clock, a dresser, whose cupboards will hold table-cloths, 
dusters, &c., and saucepans, &c, as put down in my price-list. Unless 
there is already a close range in good repair, I should get the landlord 
to put a 4/. American stove; its chimney fits into the kitchen chimney, 
it bums less coal than a proper range, and answers all cooking pur- 
poses for a small family equally well. Unless there is a satisfactory 
larder I should have a meat-safe nailed outside, which can be got for 
7 J. 6d. or los. 

I think I have named all the bare necessaries of life, and enough 
to make a pretty cottage. Of course there are many other things 
which would be great conveniences, but I think a mother and 
daughter could live very comfortably with what I have mentioned, 
and I am sure they could get them for the sum named, as I have 
carefully supplemented my practical knowledge by comparing various 
price lists — Maple, Oetzmann, Shoolbred, Army and Navy, &c. 

I have carefully considered which of my various household gods 
are superfluities, and though I should not wish them to be reduced to 
the modest stock-in-trade which I am prepared to press upon the 
widow, yet I feel convinced that if necessity required I should find it 
sufficient. If I were starting housekeeping to-morrow, like my 
imaginary widow and daughter, with everything to get and very little 
money to get it with, or if I wanted to keep a cottage in the country 
always ready to run down to for a few days, in which there should be 
nothing to spoil during my absence ; in either of these cases I should 
follow the advice I have given in this paper, and should confidently 
expect to make my house a success. L. H. M. Soulsby. 



PRICE LIST. 

Drawing-room :— 9 yards Chinese matting @ is. 6^., 13^. 6d.; 
2 Scinde rugs, @ 2s. 6d,, 5^.; 2 ebonised rush chairs, 12s.; black table 
(398 in Maple's list), 14^. 6^.; Nelson couch, 3/. los.; black deal book- 
shelves, 10s.; 2 second-hand arm-chairs, 2/.; Cromer straw tea-table, 
Bs, 11^.; carpet-chair, y, 11^.; ebonised wicker flower-stand, i/. is. 6d.\ 
Pembroke table, iy.6d.\ cloth for ditto, y. id.\ inkstand, blotter, and 
pen- tray, is, 6d,\ lamp (duplex), 4J. 6d.\ screens, and china for mantle- 
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shelf, 2s, 6d. ; hearth-brush, is. ; lo yards cretonne for curtains, @ 5f//., 
4s, gid.; ditto lining for ditto @ 3f^., 3^. i^^.; 5 yards cretonne for 
music-stool, 2 J. 4|^. ; scuttle and scoop, $s,; poker, yd.; rod and rings for 
curtain, and lath, 4s. Total, 12/. 5^. 3|^. 

Dining-room: — 4 ebonised rush chairs, 1/. 4s.; 9 yards Chinese 
matting, 13 J. 6ti.; Scinde rug, 2s. 6d.; deal table, i^.; 4 yards curtain, Ss.; 
table-cloth, 3^. id; book-shelves, lo^.; straw work-table (568 in Maple's 
list), I2S.; carpet-chair, 3^. 11^.; arm-chair, i/.; sideboard, 2/. ioj.; scuttle 
and scoop, 5^. ; poker, yd. ; hearth-brush, is. ; rod, &c., for curtain, 4^. 
Total, 8/. 17s. yd. 

Bed-room {exclusive of bed) \ — Bath, \2s.; bath-can and set, gs. gd.; 
looking-glass, 3^. 4^/.; Chinese matting, 13J. 6d.; bath-square (felt), 5 J. 6d.; 
lamp, 2s. 6d.; bottle and glass, is. 6d.; carpet-chair, y. iid.; 2 rugs, 5^.; 
jug and basin, is. 6d.; towel-pegs, 6^^.; 4 yards cretonne for dressing- 
table, 2S.; 4 yards cretonne for curtains, 2s.; ditto lining for ditto, 
IS. 6d.; rod and rings and lath for ditto, 4s.; 6 yards oatmeal cloth 
for wardrobe curtain, 5^.; shelf for ditto, and hooks and rod, 6^.; 2 
brackets, Sd.; soap-dish and tooth-brush tray, is.; tile for sponge, 5^. 
Total, 4/. IS. 'j\d. 

B^T>s>\— Double Bed: bedstead,* i/. i6s.; wool mattress, 19^.; bolster, 
13^. 6d.; 2 pillows, 12s.; red blanket for quilt, 17 s. 6d.; single under- 
blanket, 6s. 6d.; 3 blankets, @ 25J. 6d. per pair, i/. iSs. yi. Total, 7/. 2s. gd. 
Single Bed: bedstead, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft, i/. dr.; Red blanket for quilt, 14J.; 
single under-blanket, y. gd.; 3 blankets, iZs.; bolster, %s.; 2 pillows, lis.; 
wool mattress, I2j. 3^. Total, 4/. 13^. 

Linen:— 6 table-napkins, is. ^d; 3 ditto cloths, 15J. ; 6 glass ditto, 
2s. 7\d.; 6 tea ditto, 2s. 7\d.; 6 kitchen ditto, 2s. y^d.; 6 dusters, is. gd.; 
6 bath-towels, 5^. yi. ; 6 huckaback towels, 4^. yi. ; 2 roller ditto, 2s. 6d. ; 
6 pillow-cases, 4$". 6d. ; 2 pair double sheets, i $s. lod, ; ditto single ditto, 
I2J'. 6d.; 6 toilet covers, Ss. Total, 4/. os. S^d. 

Plate: — 4 table-spoons, Ss.; 6 dessert ditto, Ss.; 6 tea ditto, 4s. 6d.; 
6 big forks, Ss.; 6 small ditto, Ss.; 6 big knives, 17s.; 6 small ditto, 12s.; 
2 egg-spoons, is. Total, 3/. 6s. 6d. 

Hall : — Linoleum, @ 2s. 2d., i is. ^d. ; hat-pegs, 6ld. ; 4 cocoa mats, 10^. ; 
scraper, 6d. ; stair-carpet, los. ; lamp, 2S. 6d. ; stair-rods, eyes and pins, 
7s. 6d.; umbrella-stand, ^s. 6d. Total, 2/. 7s. gld. 

Kitchen: — 3 yds. linoleum @ 2J. 3^., 6s. gd.; table, 15J. 6d.; 2 chairs, 
6s.; 4 saucepans, lis. 6d.; 2 fryingpans, 2s.; iron kettle, 3J. gd.; tin ditto, 
IS. 6d. ; bread-pan, is. 6d. ; 2 zinc pans for washing up, 2S. ; 2 earthen 
bowls for making pastry, is. 4d. ; 2 milk-jugs, is. 6d. ; 2 hotwater-jugs, 
IS. 6d.; 3 kitchen-knives and forks, 2s. ^d.; 3 ditto spoons, 6d.; 3 ditto tea 
ditto, 5^. ; paste-board, is. 6d. ; rolling-pin, is. ; soft broom, 3^. ; carpet 
ditto, 2s.; dust-pan, loj.; stove-brushes, 3^.; boot ditto, 2s. 6d.; i hearth 
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■ditto, is,\ 2 scrubbing-brushes, is, 6d.; lamp, 2s. 6d,\ clock, 2s. 6d.; 
cullender, is. 6d,\ small ditto, isr, 2 cake-tins, is. 6d.\ tin funnel, 6d.\ 
meat-saw, 2s. yi.; ditto chopper, is. gd.; 3 pie-dishes, Sd; slop-pail, 
3^. 6d.; coal- box, 2s.; knife-board, 2s. 6d.; towel-roller, is.; 2 trays, 
2s. 6d.; 3 pudding-basins, is. ; fender, 5 j. 6d. ; poker and scoop, 
IS. 6d.; pepper-pot, 4^/. ; 2 baking-tins, is. gd.; salt-box, 4^.; flour- 
dredger, yd.; scales, Ss. 6d.; cinder-sifter, 4s. 6d.; 2 pair gloves, is. 6d. 
Total, 6/. 1 5 J. 8r^. 

China (a// white)-. — 6 white dinner-plates, is.; ditto pudding ditto, is.; 
ditto cheese ditto, is.; 3 flat dishes, 3^.; 4 tumblers, 3^.; water-jug and 
goblets, 5^. 6^.; milk-jug, %d.; 6 white tea-cups, 31.; 6 breakfast ditto, 
3^. dd. ; teapot (Japanese), is. Q\d. ; tile for teapot to stand on, i^\d. ; 
butter-boat, is.; 2 sugar-basins, is.; 2 soup-cups, 2^.6^?".; pepper, salt, and 
mustard-pots, 2j.; coffee-pot, u. 6^/.; 2* vegetable- dishes, 3^. 6^. ; butter- 
dish, I J".; bread-platter and knife, 2s.; egg-stand for two, 2s.; slop-basin, 
M. Total, 2/. OS. yi. 

Total Cost: — Drawing-room, 12/. 5^. z\d.; dining-room, 8/. lys. yd.; 
hall, 2/. ys. gj^d. ; kitchen, 6/. 1 5 j. Sd. ; china, 2/. os. ^d. ; plate, 3/. 6s. 6d. ; 
linen, 4/. os. S^d.; bedroom No. i, 4/. is. y\d.; double bed, yl. 2s. gd.; 
bedroom No. 2, 4/. is. y\d.; single bed, 4/. ly. Total, 59/. I2J. 9!^. 
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IN a celebrated revolution, when the Volunteers presented themselves 
before the authorities, some one remarked, * What a parcel of beg- 
gars !' whereupon the chief of the said beggars threw up his cap, and 
cried ^Vive Us Gueux!^ thus appropriating to himself, and so taking away, 
all sting from the not very polite epithet. My history is, I fear, not very 
clear as to details, but, as Ingoldsby has it, 

* If I were but at home I would look in a gazetteer, 
But I'm out on a visit, and nobody has it here.* 

But I've brought my moral (and morals) with me, and it is this. As I 
have heard, though not in polite circles, the epithet in my second title 
applied to those who have elsewhere been described as * unappropriated 
blessings;' let us old cats take possession of it, and see whether there is 
not a great deal of compliment in the description. 

The cat is a * domestic ' animal, * harmless and necessary,' and always 
associated with fireside enjoyments. The words *cat and comfort' go 
well together. She is like Mrs. Partlets in the Sorcerer^ * remarkably 
clean in her persoii.' She is also a very affectionate mother to her 
kittens, and takes larger views of education than most quadrupeds. 
No other animals so systematically instruct their young as cats do. 
Dogs and horses transmit valuable qualities by inheritance, but are 
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indebted to man for instruction ; cats deliberately teach their kittens to- 
catch mice. 

Now it is especially with regard to this peculiarity of cats that I 
feel cordially inclined to adopt the distinctive title of 'Old Cats," 
and I think it specially belongs to the nice old pussies who, having na 
kittens of their own, have time to look after other peoples' kitties while 
the mammas of the said kitties are engaged with younger litters. The 
dowager kittens are then often rather badly off, and glad to take refuge 
with any *01d Cat' who may have leisure to teach them to catch mice on 
their own account. 

For the earlier part of their life kittens, both feline and human, have 
little to do but to * exist beautifully;' but if this goes on too long, existence 
becomes a bore both to themselves and to others, and it is well that some 
elder tabby should step in and show them that running after their own 
tails is not the ultimate end of existence. 

This the * old cat ' does in the feline world by first showing the kitten 
a mouse, and in the human by letting the girl or boy know that there 
are interests and occupations beyond the narrow circle of personal 
pursuits. 

And the race of maiden aunts intended by our title is especially 
fitted for this. The mother is absorbed in her nursing, and she has her 
husband to go to for more important matters. She has provided lessons, 
balls, lawn-tennis, and a reasonable amount of friends, male and female, 
of suitable ages for * the girls,' and yet they are not satisfied. She really 
has not time to attend to them, and so the poor little kitten has to run 
round after her own tail because she has never seen a mouse. 

Now is the moment for the old cat to take her out mousing. If some- 
body does not, Tittums will be found some day tackling a rat or a terrier, 
and will come off much the worse. Translated into the vulgar tongue, 
she may fall in love with some one who is extremely undesirable, announce 
her intention of speaking in public, or of entering a Sisterhood, with no 
more vocation than if she really did wear fur and had a tail like the 
kitten to which we compare her. 

Not that the old cat will find Tittums the least use in mousing. The 
probability is that she will lose several fine fat morsels because it is not in 
kitten nature to keep quiet and let the mouse come to her, as is the wisdom 
of cats to do, so that if pussy wants a real meal she had better only take 
her pupil out for a little while until she has learnt discretion. She will 
also teach her by the way that rats and terriers are not the proper objects 
of attack for infantile kittens, and that these are even better let alone by 
mature cats, or, at all events, that much discrimination must be used in 
attacking such enemies of their race ; that while mastiffs, and dogs of 
that calibre, may be safely snarled at, Tim, the terrier, had better be 
avoided by walking on the top of the wall. Such lessons of cat wisdom 
can easily be imparted by example, and Tittums will not object to the safe 
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'wall top when she sees Aunt Tabitha going on before, particularly if 
auntie takes as much amusement as she does out of Tim's helpless 
jumps and yelps as they glide with dignity along the safe but narrow path 
quite unattainable to clumsy doghood. 

In a short time Miss Puss will have learnt to get her own living, and 
will probably ungratefully desert her old aunt, and go after mice on her 
own account. Not that she will have any conscious feeling of ingratitude ; 
it's only the way of the world, and Aunt Tabby will take up with the next 
generation. Only when Tittums has taught her first pupil to mouse, and 
she goes off, perhaps, Tabby and Tittums will meet on the roofs and under- 
stand each other as they never did before. At least, this sometimes hap- 
pens in Womanland. 

But the real art, both in Catland and elsewhere, is to choose the right 
moment. If you try to teach your kitten when she is too young it does 
not answer. You cannot teach a kitten to catch mice when she only 
wants to lap milk, and young girls take a dislike to good works which are 
forced down their throats too early in life. 

The difficulty is to choose just the right moment, for if left to itself 
a real wish to do good sometimes takes the form of zeal for some 
extreme manifestation of philanthropy, which calls down from the heads 
of the family a simple forbiddal to do anything ; there being forms of 
enthusiasm which make all men and many women shudder when they are 
taken up by human kittens, and which prove far worse than the rats and 
terriers of Catland. On the maiden aunts, therefore, lies the responsibility 
of making it possible for the girls to carry out their good intentions with- 
out shocking fathers and brothers ; for every girl who shocks her men-kind 
and sets them against the good women who are really working for objects 
which the girl can hardly comprehend, does more mischief than years of 
her own work can compensate. * I hate strong-minded women,' you hear 
a young man say. * Well, you don't hate Aunt Tabby?' is the answer. 

* No, because she can hold her tongue,' and he adds, mentally, * can do a 
fellow a good turn with a girl as she did for me with Mary,' remembering 
how certain confidences were once received by Aunt Tabitha, and how 
some were repeated with cat-like wisdom ; and father's opinion will be : 

* Well, if you go with your aunt you can't come to much harm;' while in 
the meantime poor Kitty's mind has been enlightened about various 
things, and her own remark is : * Oh, dear me ! what dreadful things I 
must have said I I'm so glad auntie has told me.' Mother says : * I'm so 
glad you wouldn't take Kitty to the night school, for the boys want her to 
play for them in the evening, and she's quite content now you've given her 

the rents to collect at B Buildings, and it takes her out on Mondays, 

so that Cissie can give out the stores, which she always likes doing, and 
I never saw the way to let her do it before.' 

Now these are some of the good results that may ensue in a family 
where there is, at least, one * Aunt Tabby.' Cornerwise. 
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IV.— OBEDIENCE. 




jHE painful idea of * breaking children's wills ' is, of course, 
entirely obsolete except amongst the most ignorant people, 
who have never been led to reflect, that if they could do 
such a thing they would be robbing the character for ever of all that 
makes it worthy. Our present danger is rather that too great a 
power is attributed to persuasion as applied to young children. We 
ought certainly to prefer persuasion and appeals to affection, because 
by so doing we call into action the nobler faculties of our little 
charges. But we must be aware that reason and affection are often 
too feeble in the child to bear this strain. Are they not sometimes 
too feeble in ourselves ? and as we do not wish to punish, we shall • 
save ourselves much trouble and pain if a habit of obedience has 
been formed. Constant persuasion and argument imply a certain 
amount of friction, which is good neither for your nerves nor for the 
child's, especially as the most unreasonable of the two is pretty sure 
to get the better of it. If persuasion is always to have the last word 
you make the child the arbiter of its own fate, a thing not to be 
thought of Again, if a habit of obedience has never been formed, 
you are often powerless in the face of danger. Imagine, if possible, 
a child in a place of peril, whom a word could not recall, or a sick 
child unwilling to submit to restrictions. Fortunately, such extreme 
cases are rare, and it may be thought foolish to put the matter 
thus. But in the nineteenth century all ideas must be on the 
defensive, so we may be allowed to put in a word for obedience. 

And obedience of the right sort is neither servile nor stupid ; it 
rather springs from well-grounded confidence and affection. Trust 
is the most powerful of all agents in keeping sweet our moral nature, 
and trust in others is the motive for our own obedience. * What you 
desire,' says Richter in his Levana, * is not the child^s obedience, but 
his inclination to it, love, trust, self-denial, the grateful reverence for 
the best (namely, his parents).* 

Again, and here I quote from the interesting lectures on educa- 
tion given at the Gresham College, * there is no such innate love of 
independence in a child as to lead him to resent a command. The 
only liberty he naturally desires is physical liberty, freedom from 
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bodily restraints in the matter of clothes, space, &c/ He feels his 
dependence on others — it is natural for him to ask for help, to be 
told how to do things, therefore it is no hardship for him to obey, 
without a reason why ; it would rather be a hardship to expect him 
to understand your reasons. 

How, then, shall a habit of obedience be formed, and thus the 
child's education rendered so much easier to teacher and to pupil ? 
By beginning as early as possible, and by associating pleasurable 
feelings with compliance. Accustom the baby-child, as soon as it can 
understand your words, and it understands them long before it can 
speak itself, to do a few little things at your request. The little one 
readily follows your voice and gesture : be careful to praise it, and to 
look pleased and happy when the small request is obeyed ; you will 
thus have begun the first lessons in trust and obedience. 

This seems a small thing to \mte about, but we are considering 
the beginning of a man's life. * Heavens ! where a man is, there 
eternity, not time, begins.' And in education the grand thing is fore- 
sight, provision for the future, the earliest possible planting of the 
germs you wish to grow. A child's future character is certainly half 
formed by the time it is seven years old ; then the brain attains its 
maximum size, and in a short time habits can no longer be formed 
easily ; reflection, reason, and judgment must be called in, and they 
are not yet strong enough to attain great results. How important, 
then, that the child should start with a stock of good habits which 
will predispose him towards all that is best. 

We must now consider our own part in this method, and how 
best to play it. First, we must show no hesitation or vacillation in 
command; we must take the trouble to express clearly what we 
really want done. Change and alteration make the child feel that 
perhaps it is not really necessary to do what you ask. Secondly, we 
must feel sure that the thing really must be done, so as to be 
prepared, -in case the little one should not fall in with our wishes, 
and we should then feel inclined to change what we said, which 
would b6 undesirable. Thirdly, we must make np our minds what 
we will do in case of disobedience — what punishment or what 
penalty must ensue. And this consideration, I venture to think, 
will lead to much simplification in our commands. We shrink 
naturally, and rightly, from giving pain to the little ones, and yet, if 
the command is necessary, all possible results must be thought of, 
for you only give yourself and the child more trouble if disobedience 
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is allowed. * I confess/ says the imaginary Jacqueline to her con- 
fessor, *that I have often, half with thought and half without thought, 
forbidden my children to do something, without afterwards observing 
whether they did it or not' (Levana^ fragment iv.). We may all 
plead guilty to this carelessness. But let us see that we do not tax 
the child's memory or self-restraint unduly, and thus make obedience 
too hard for it. 

Like all wise rulers, we shall make as few rules as possible, for 
many only increase opportunities of disobedience. Richter gives 
thoughtful advice even on the tone of voice to be used ; one must 
first speak gently, then there is the whole gamut of the voice left to 
produce a further impression. * In play and for pleasure you cannot 
speak too much with children, nor in punishing or teaching too 
little.' But, instead of command and the required obedience, it 
will be wise very often only to ask for a thing. When obedience is 
not important, either to parent or child, make a request in the 
gentlest tone of voice, express gladness when it is complied with, and 
only pain, not displeasure, if it should be refused ; thus the affections 
will be educated. 

We may again note in passing how much better it is to forbid by 
word than by action. Do not take away the thing your child is not 
to touch, tell him not to touch it ; if you take it he obeys force, if 
you speak he follows your guidance. These are small things, but the 
child's day is a day of small things, and he depends on you to guide 
it. * The fruits of the right education of the first three years (a 
higher triennium than the academic) cannot be reaped during the 
sowing .... but in a few years the growing harvest will surprise 
and reward you.' {Conchidcd.) 



3Itttrttstrial draining; or, a Jl^ome iHission. 

ALTHOUGH it is becoming the custom to use the word * Mission' 
as expressing an earnest effort in all, and sometimes in almost 
contrary, directions, the above combination is, perhaps, a novelty. The 
idea is not, however, out of place ; for if there is one thing which, next 
to the grace of God, will keep our girls and women from falling into the 
snares which lie around them in this our so-called civilization, it will be 
the possession of some such domestic training as is described below. 
A correspondent sends us a suggestion which, however new in these 
days, is really the only way in which servants were trained in the old 
days. Our grandmothers, — perhaps we are arriving at an age when it 
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would be more correct to say our great-grandmothers, — rejoiced in 
being thrifty housewives, in practising their lore, and in imparting it to 
their maidens. Then came an age in which the domestic arts were left 
almost exclusively to servants, and the natural consequence of their 
lapsing to uneducated persons was that intelligence was omitted from 
their exercise, and the recent dearth of comfort and ignorance of house- 
hold matters have been the result of our own indolence. 

Now, thanks to the good sense of many and the efforts of the few, 
the tables are again turned, and ladies of all ranks, after attending 
Schools of Cookery, Ambulance, and Domestic Economy Classes are 
again in a position to instruct their servants in household arts. For 
after all there is no training to be had equal to the practical, personal, 
every-day experience of a household, with all the untoward accidents 
and the sudden emergencies which arise out of real family life. So 
peculiarly educational are the natural occurrences of an ordinary house- 
hold, as distinguished from the most carefully considered routine of an 
institution, that, to pay for a girl's board and lodging in some small 
household or country vicarage, where service and means are scant, has 
been suggested as a more satisfactory mode of training than sending 
her to an Industrial School, where the work has to be more or less 
fictitiously created. In this case a double benefit is often conferred. 

Our correspondent appears to be of somewhat the same opinion, 
for she says : — 

'Wearied and worried by petty domestic failures, and feeling tempted to 
laugh or cry, or both, at the annoyance and pain caused by contemptible trifles 
too near at hand, I betake myself to pen and ink as a more practical means of 
relieving my feelings. I venture to select IVor^ and Letstire as the channel for 
my plaint, hoping that the wants of girls may not appear out of place in a serial 
devoted to the interests of women. We have among us — even in this suburb — 
many ladies who are trying to benefit girls generally ; my object is to persuade 
each lady to take one girl in hand individually, and teach her those rudimental 
lessons in civilisation which, in former days, the older servants could be trusted 
to teach ; but which, alas ! a very large number of those whose ages now range 
from twenty to thirty have themselves learned but superficially. 

*In my young days, it more than once happened that I was able to coax 
my mother to admit a favourite Sunday scholar to the dignity of being **under- 
maid " at the Rectory. Some little demur on account of inevitable *' breakage '* 
in prospect had generally to be got over. Then the half-grown, awkward- 
looking, but eager aspirant, would arrive — probably in a very short frock, but 
with shining face and well-washed hair. In a surprisingly short time the neat 
parlour-maid or steady housemaid would teach her how to make and how to put 
on a white cap, to use suitable aprons for scullery work and for appearing at 
prayers, and similar little improvements in externals. Meanwhile she also learnt 
when and where and how to apply brush and broom, cloth, flannel, or leather ; 
to keep these clean and return them to their places ; and to use hearthstone 
and emery, whiting and blacking, without soiling her dress, smearing her face, 
or carrying about traces of them on her hands. She had to satisfy the cook's 
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standard in the matter of pudding-cloths and interiors of all saucepans ; and 
gradually acquired a habit of removing spots, stains, and grease, directly after 
any accident, and of "clearing up" the kitchen, scullery, &c., as soon as the 
various operations carried on there allowed of the restoration of tidiness. 

*The servants taught these lessons, having in most cases not learnt them 
from fellow-servants, but from some young mistress who kept but one maid, but 
liad as high a standard of order and cleanliness as any peeress. 

* Now, alas ! so few of our servants have enjoyed any such training, that to 
place a girl under them is to ensure her failure in ** minor morals." She will 
learn to lie in bed as late as possible ; to slur over flues, ignore tea-leaves and 
neglect all ** comers ;" to go through the bedroom arrangements on a fresh plan, 
or without one, each day, only with remarkable precision hitting upon certain 
cardinal points for omission and commission, e.^., the supplying of fresh water, or 
the removing of the matches ; she will become accustomed to perpetual "arrears" 
in the kitchen and scullery, of clothes brought down but not brushed, boots 
that may possibly not be asked for, vases waiting to be wiped for the drawing- 
room, candlesticks or lamps that can be left until dusk, to say nothing of cooking 
apparatus, with the marks of at least its latest employment, tucked away in the 
scullery, if "Mistress" has the disagreeable habit of coming to the kitchen once 
in the day. 

* Under such instruction the child soon becomes a girl, the girl a woman ; 
learning year by year newer methods of evasion, greater depths of waste and 
disorder, a more intense abhorrence of any careful and systematic super\'ision. 
So well is this state of things recognised that it is rather difficult to get a place 
in a gentleman's family for a girl, unless the whole domestic machinery is lax 
enough to admit of her being made carrier of coal and water and drudge 
generally to the older servants ; when, of course, she learns little else of house- 
hold work, 

* The evil is so great, almost national in its dimensions, that it is worthy of 
the most serious attention. For these ill-trained girls make the very worst wives 
and mothers, unprincipled, shiftless, wasteful, and artful, and their homes present 
only too accurate a reflection of the kitchens and sculleries over which ftiey 
formerly presided, so that their children emerge from them with an already per- 
verted standard of comfort and even decency. 

*The remedy lies, I think, in the hands of middle-class women without 
family. If the lady would take the trouble to teach one girl at a time, giving 
two or three hours every morning to the task, we should, after a few years, be 
once more provided with servants who really know how to keep their part of the 
house as it ought to be. I know that some people consider work in their own 
kitchen infinitely less dignified than in the Mission Room, the Servants' Home, 
or the Girls' Club ; but each girl really needs personal supervision, and though 
some appear not to benefit much, this proportion of failures is found in every 
good work, and is sometimes apparent and iempotary, fruit ripening surely, 
though late. 

* Finally, — as I presuppose this work to be undertaken by a Christian, for 
her Master's sake, with constant reference to the only Power that can affect 
" unruly wills and affections," — she will meet with countless lessons on her own 
nature, and such spiritual lights on earthly subjects, that I am very sure she will 
often return thanks for being entrusted with this Mission at Home. 

Joanna. 
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Office: — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 /^ I an(i 2 /<? 4 Daily , except Saturdays.) 

Post'Offici Orders should be moiie payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square , S. w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,* at 80 Eatoti Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Loiver 
Grosvenor Place, s.w,; for Draxving and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
31 Sussex Place, Onslozu Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Mac 
DONALD MoRETON, at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester RocLd, S.W. ; for 
Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, East Molcsey, 

A MEETING of the General Committee was held on February 9th, 
when seven new Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to about 7/. 

A Case Committee was held on February 2nd, when thirteen cases 
were considered, ten of which rceived pecuniary help. 

Specimens oe Work done in January 1885. 

1654. Situation as Companion and Reader. 

1669. Situation as Lady Housekeeper. 

345. Employed to darn table linen. 

172. Employed in type- writing. 

1686. Employed in copying. 

1678. Situation as Daily Governess. 

2IO. Helped with training. 

Presents of clothing have been sent, and tickets for concerts and help 
in sickness have been given to several ladies. 

One lady, who is learning type-writing, would be very thankful for the 
loan of a type-writer, or to be put in the way of procuring one on easy^ 
terms. 

630 letters have been received ; 661 letters have been sent out. 
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^ri?e Ctcmpetiticn for iWarcf)* 

Poems received : — 

1. The Dew of Youth. 6. Spring. 1 1. He Giveth to all Men. 

2. Work. 7. Ante-Communion. 12. First Flowers. 

3. Storm and Sunshine. 8. R. I. P. 13. Song. 

4. Castor and Pollux. 9. An Evening Song. 14. A Contrast. 

5. Launch out into the Deep. 10. Sonnet. 1$. Punctuality. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are accepted ; 7 and 8 hardly suitable in 
subject ; 9, 10, 11, 12, all more or less incorrect in metre; 13 ought not to have 
admitted such a plagiarism from Shakespeare as the last line; 14 rather unin- 
telligible ; 15 would be better in prose than in verse. 

Double Acrostics from L. L. L., M. F. C, E. E. C, E. A. B. 

L. L. L. takes the prize, but the subject being Biblical it will not be published ; 
M. F. C. is too obscure in subject ; E. E. C. and E. A. B. too obvious, and both 
are faulty in metre. 

Cookery Receipts from, I. La Cuisine de Menage; 2. E. E. C. ; 3. A.M. G. ;. 
4. Alteragram; 5. Practical; 6. Unsigned. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2 is accepted ; 3, 4, 5, and 6, are already well-known 
ones. 
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Hints on Domestic Economy: — 

1. Eva's Success. 4. Convalescent Nursing. 

2. Flower Making. 5. Food and Physic of the Field. 

3. Hints on Economical Furnishing. 6. No title. 

Nos. I and 2 are both good and useful, but do not really come under the 
heading for competition at all; 3, 4, and 5, tread rather well-worn ground and 
are fragmentary, but contain some good suggestions, and we shall hope to make 
use of all five, though none are quite in suitable shape for taking a prize ; 6 is too 
entirely culinary. 

From the number of questions addressed to the Prize Editor it seems that the 
rules for competition are not clearly understood, so it may be as well to explain 
that competitors for, e.g.^ the April prize, must send in their contributions any day 
before March lotk, and so forth throughout the year. Two essays have been 
received a month late for the February prize subject, which shows a great want of 
observation in the writers. No papers can be returned to the authors until the 
Gazette announcing the result of the competition has been published. 
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©orrespontrence, 

A Lady writes to recommend the Ail Hallows^ Orphan School^ 
Ditchingham, Norfolk, which supplies education and clothing to girls 
of the upper classes over the age of three, for the moderate terms of from 
28/. to 33/. a-year. She says that there are large grounds in which 
the children have swings, croquet, tennis, &c., and that there are separate 
recreation-rooms for elder and younger children. The Sisters in whose 
care the children are, endeavour to arouse a sense of responsibility in the 
elder children by giving into the charge of each the work of a younger 
child, over whom they are to watch conscientiously. This plan is found 
to work well. Miss E. C. Young, 32 Lechmere Road, Willesden Green, 
N.w., will be happy to give further particulars. 

A Correspondent, commenting upon * M. Q.'s ' interesting article 
in our last number, upon * Women Workers in the British Museum,' begs 
for the address of a lady knowing French thoroughly, and, if possible, a 
little Spanish, who would look out books, especially the back numbers of 
foreign scientific periodicals, in preparation for her next visit to the 
Reading-room. — Address * Linguist,' care of Editor of Work and Leisure, 

A Correspondent inquires for the address of any Institution in 
which ladies are trained to ^be Household Helps, or any information 
upon the subject. We are disposed to think that apprenticeship under a 
superior housekeeper in a first-rate establishment, whether that of ^ 
private family in town or country or a high-class hotel, would be a more 
practical way of being trained than by any Institution where the work is 
more or less fictitious. But the question is an interesting one, and we 
shall be glad to receive any communication which bears upon it, as much 
for our own information as for that of our Correspondent 

The Food Question.— We regret to learn that the valuable little 
work by the Rev. W. Moore Ede upon Penny Dinners^ recommended 
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last month by the writer of these articles, which have attracted much 
attention, is out of print. 

Dear Madam, — Will you kindly allow me at the beginning of this 
year to thank those readers of your magazine who have been kind 
enough to continue sending me parcels of clothes for distribution? 
Although I am not at present able to undertake any active work on 
behalf of poor ladies, I keep up correspondence with several who used to 
come to 42 Somerset Street, and who are truly grateful for the parcels I 
have been enabled to send them. I may add that any clothes received 
which are not suitable for these ladies are thankfully accepted for the 
use of emigrants by the Secretary at the Home, who most kindly takes 
in parcels for me, and who is doing a good work in helping many 
respectable young women to start comfortably on their journey in search 
of work, which is so hard to get and so ill-paid here. Among other 
things, old gloves are, I am told, acceptable for use on the voyage. I 
should like to mention that I am much interested in an excellent French 
governess, who has worked hard for years to maintain herself, and finds 
it increasingly difficult to procure daily lessons in London. I should be 
glad to give her address to any lady requiring a good teacher. 

I remain. Madam, yours faithfully, 

13 Dorset Street^ W. M. E. Phillips. 

Madam, — I entirely agree with the remarks of * Joanna ' in a recent 
number of Work and Leisure, and believe that women must fit them- 
selves for openings before men will admit them. One instance of this often 
strikes me. I go frequently to a post office served entirely by women, and 
I rejoice to see it. But I am surprised to find that these girls allow them- 
selves to carry on conversation with one another during the performance 
of their duties, and while serving one. To me this is a very annoying habit, 
and I cannot help asking. Would it ever be done by male clerks ? I have 
been humihated lately in reading the opinion of a sensible man on a re- 
cently departed admirable woman and worker in the Missionary cause — 
viz., that * she was the only accurate woman he ever knew.' Surely women 
have mainly themselves to blame if men still distrust them for work 
requiring accuracy and discretion ! Your obedient Servant, L. 

Wimbledon Art College for Ladies. 
Dear Madam, — I think it may interest your readers to hear that 
one student who was with us is now teaching drawing at a High School 
in a country town, and taking pupils at home. She is the daughter of a 
medical man who died nearly suddenly, leavmg his family in straitened 
circumstances and his widow a permanent invalid. Another student 
received employment in silk-painting from a London firm in her own 
home, and a third is now earning so much that she has persuaded some 
friends to come and live near the College, for the benefit of the instruc- 
tion and its ultimate remunerative value. All our students must be 
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gentlewomen not above twenty-six years of age, and, whether resident 
or non-resident, they must go through the course of study, though they 
may, perhaps, earn meanwhile. I could multiply these facts. 

I am, Madam, yours, &c. L. J. Bennett, 

Hon. Lady Superintendent, 
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NO TICE. — The Editor disc la ims a It responsibility as regards Reports, I terns for in- 
sertion may be forwarded to ' Reporter, Work and Leisure, ' ffatcAards, 187 Piccadilly, IV. 



The Committee of the Ladies' Sanitary Association have arranged for the 
<lelivery of a course of lectures on Physiology and the Laws of Health by Mrs. 
Sheil. The first lecture was delivered on Thursday, Feb. 26th, at 3.30 p.m., 
in the Offices of the Association, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, w., and the 
course will be continued on the same day of the week and at the same hour, with 
the exception of Easter vacation, until twelve lectures have been given. The 
lectures in March will be on the Framework, Muscles and Skin, Circulation and 
Respiration of the Human Body. For further information address the Secretary, 
Miss Rose Adams, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, w. 

Educational Prizes for Women. — In a recent number of the Times it 
was mentioned that Mrs. Crawshay offers six prizes this year to women for the 
best and second-best essays on Childe Harold^ Prometheus (Shelley), and Keats* 
Endymion. The prizes range in value from 20/. to 5/. For particulars of com- 
petition apply to Miss Gallenga, Llandogo, Carmarthenshire. 

Many of our readers may be glad to know of a capital little monthly paper 
called Miser icordia, or the Monthly Paper of the Guild of St. Barnabas for 
Nurses. It is published by W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn, E.c. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. — The new year 
shows good progress in the Guild, the number of new members and adherents 
increasing as the Guild becomes better known. A number of new local corre- 
spondents have also volunteered their services. The expressions received of its 
usefulness are also very satisfactory. Miss Brough's Reports of the progress of the 
ladies' side of the Registry for Employers and Teachers are all that could be desired. 
Her Report for the last quarter of the year just ended shows that no less than 148 
employers and 171 teachers availed themselves of the Registry, and out of these 
46 cases were suited. The Report further shows that, after defraying working 
expenses, a good profit remains, notwithstanding the very moderate fees charged. 
The Holiday Resort Committee have had numbers of encouraging proofs of the 
usefulness of their work, conveyed to them by persons who have taken advantage 
of the information published in their little pamphlet of Holiday Resorts, The 
Committee desire to take every opportunity of inviting all persons to furnish them 
with information which will enable them to supplement this useful object. In the 
last number of this Magazine a letter appeared from the Committee to this effect. 
The proposed Articles of Association for the Guild have, we understand, been 
finally and definitely considered. The Guild may therefore shortly be expected 
to be duly regbtered, with a settled constitution, which will facilitate its means of 
working, and enable it to place a more definite scheme before persons desirous 
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of organizing Branch Guilds, of which several new ones are understood to be in 
process of 'formation. 

Emigration. — Publicity is requested to the following circular : — * Emigration 
of Young Women to Canada. The first Protected Party will leave Liverpool in 
the Parisian, April 23rd, under care of the Rev. J. Bridger. The quarters for 
single women will be entirely separated from other Emigrants. Apply to Mrs. 
Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Organizing Secretary. 

Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Road, London, s.w., also wishes to announce that 
she is forming her first party, which she hopes will start for Canada the end of 
April or quite early in May, in ss. Lake Superior, Beaver Line. This magnificent 
clipper ship, 5000 tons burden, is new this season, and makes its trial voyage to 
New York in March. Viscountess Strangford and Miss Blake have made special 
arrangements with the owners, which will secure greater separation for the single 
women of these parties from the male steerage passengers by day as well as by 
night, and include other improvements. Application for passages by saloon, 
steerage, or for the protected party, should l^e made at once. Information as to 
the exact date of sailing cannot be given in this issue, as Miss Blake does not send 
emigrants until the navigation is open, so that they should not fun the risk of 
being obliged to land at Halifax and continue their journey by rail, which is neither 
comfortable nor desirable. 

Home of the Good Shepherd, Aldine House, Uxbridge Road, w.— All 
who take an interest in the Preventive and Rescue Work so greatly needed among 
the young women of London will rejoice to hear that the above Home, founded 
by the Dowager Lady Wilson a few years ago, has prospered so well that it 
urgently requires enlargement. Not content with giving of her substance. Lady 
Wilson has given herself \o the work; and living in the Home itself, she has been 
able to bring personal influence to bear upon the inmates. Having begun with 
twelve, she has now twenty-two girls, and has already collected 180/. towards tht 
1000/. required for an infirmary ward and a larger laundry. 

The Association for Promoting Trained Nursing in Workhouses. 
Office : 44 Berners Street, w. We rejoice to notice the continued success of this 
valuable Society. In the Report for 1884, the fifth year of its existence, the num- 
ber of nurses on the staff is stated to be forty-nine. Seventeen nurses had been 
sent in the course of the year to nine different infirmaries, and three to the Small- 
pox Camp at Darenth. Fourteen Boards of Guardians had applied for nurses ; and 
that this opening for women's work is not overstocked is shown by the fact that 
only ten probationers were in training, three of whom were already provided with 
situations. A lady, who wishes to devote her life to nursing the poor, says she 
should prefer ' going to a small provincial hospital,, where the care of the sick poor 
has been entrusted to untrained nurses ;* and that there is plenty of scope for her 
benevolence is shown by another quotation in the Report, in which the nursing of 
a workhouse is described as * undoubtedly very bad ; everything is left to an 
ignorant old woman, who was formerly a pauper inmate herself.' It is satisfactory 
to leam that the Association has agreed to supply all the nursing vacancies 
which occur in the Hampstead Infirmary, the new wing of which will accom- 
modate nearly 200 patients, and where the nursing has always been of a high 
character. 

*^* Want of space this month compels us with much regret to postpone a report o/the Ladies* 
'College at Westfield and some other interesting items, all 0/ which we shall hope to give our 
readert in ttext month's * Gazette.* 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ /^ 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W, <Sr* Z.' in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope. They will be inserted at the rate of \s. 6d, for- 
30 words, and 6d.for every additional 8 words. Displayed Advertisements accord- 
ing to space. If kept standings a reduction will be made of \o per cent for three^ 
and 1 5 per cent for six months, 6d. extra must be forwarded when the Advertiser 
gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 

ADVERTISEMENTS to secure inseition should reach the Office by 
the 22nd. After that date they may still be sent, with an additional 6d., 
when every effort will be made up to the time of going to Press to ensure 
their appearance. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge very useful Parcels of 
Clothes from Mrs. P. and C. M. M. 
She will be much obliged to any Ladies 
who will send in some good useful 
Dresses, Capes, Under-clothing, or 
Boots, addressed to her at 13 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 



LESSONS m CUTTING, FIT- 
TING, and MAKING -UP 
DRESSES given by an Experienced 
Teacher. Ladies who have learnt the 
Scientific System of Dress-Cutting can 
receive Lessons in Making -up and 
Draping, using their own Materials. 
Terms moderate. The Scientific System 
also taught. Address Miss Redmond, 
136 Great Portland Street, w. 

BOARD and LODGING at Re- 
duced Terms (61. instead of lo/. 
a-month) are offered in an Art School 
in Italy, to any English Lady able to 
Sketch well from Nature, and willing 
to allow the Students to go out Sketch- 
ing with her. A clever Artist would 
sell her Drawings well. Address Roma, 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure ^ 187 Pic- 
cadill y, w. 

A CLERGYMAN wishes to recom- 
mend COMFORTABLE LODG- 
INGS kept by the Widow of a Medical 
Man in the S. E. district. Apply Friar, 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A WIDOW LADY is desirous of ob- 
taining an Engagement where 
SUPERVISION is required, or as 
LADY HOUSEKEEPER and to take 
the Management of Young Children in 
a Widower's Family. The Lady is 
active, is of middle age, and is now 
giving up Housekeeping. Excellent 
References. Address G., c/o Manager, 
Wori and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, \v. 



A LADY who has been a Governess, 
and spent some years in France - 
and Germany, speaking both languages, 
and can teach Music and Drawing, 
wishes to Learn the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem, without Fee, on reciprocal terms. 
Address Kgarten, c/o Manager, Work- 
and I^istire, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

ORDERS earnestly SOLICITED for 
NEEDLEWORK (Plain, Fancy, 
and Millinery ; good work guaranteed),, 
and PLANTS. Double Dark Daisies, 
&/. (100 for y. 6d.)j Beautiful White, i.^., 
also Golden-leaved, is. 3^. ; Polyan- 
thuses, Primroses (mixed). Campanula 
(Dwarf White), a gem, is. 6d. ; Gladioli, 
bright scarlet, first size lod., second 
&/., all per dozen ; Anemones, Honorine 
Jobert, 3^/., the Bride 2d., French i Jt/., 
Double, id. ; Carnations, best white, 
6d. each. Orders over 21s. free. Ad- 
dress S., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure Office, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

HREE or FOUR UNFUR- 
NISHED ROOMS, with Atten- 
dance and Cooking, Wanted by Lady- • 
day, for a Lady and Gentleman in W. 
or N. W. District. Terms from 40/. 
Retired Servants preferred. Address 
G., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure 
Office, 187 Piccadilly, w. • 

TWO SISTERS wish for ORDERS 
for MAKING, MENDING, and 
CLEANING LACE. All kinds of 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. Ladies 
Waited on. Prices moderate. Address 
Miss James, 20 Trevor Square, 
Knightsbridge. 

FRENCH HOLIDAY GOVER-^ 
NESS.— Young Lady desires En- 
gagement in London for Easter Holi- 
days. No Salary ; but Travelling Ex- 
penses and Washing. Address Secre* 
tary, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
tecommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter onfyi with 
full particulars : — 

1. Lady Housekeepers, experienced, 

from 40/. 

2. Resident Governess for Young Chil- 

dren. 12 months' Testimonials. 

3. liaily ditto. 

4. Cook and Housemaid, middle aged, 

together. 25 & 17 years' character. 
Good and trustworthy. Quiet 
place. Town, or near. 
$. Caretaker, middle-aged; or as 
Housemaid. 6 months and 4 
years previous. 

6. Under-Housemaids. 

7. Under-Nurse ; first place ; highly 

respectable. 

8. Coachman, 23 ; as second in large 

Stables, or single. 9 years' cha- 
racter. Master dead. 

9. Youth of 18 as Indoor. 

10. Children's or Young-Lady's Maid. 

11. Scullery- Maid. 14 months. March 

16. 13/. 

12. Housemaid, age 24. Clapham or 

near. March 18. 
J3. Under-Housemaid. Croydon or 
near. 16/. 

14. Second Housemaid, 16/.; or House- 

maid where Parlour-maid is kept. 

15. Man and Wife, Indoor and Cook. 

Work between them. 

A GENTLEWOMAN (middle-aged) 
can be highly recommended as 
COMPANION to a Lady or Invalid 
-Gentleman, as Lady HOUSEKEEPER 
-or to take charge of Motherless Children. 
Experienced and fond of Parish work. 
Good Reader and Amanuensis. Ad- 
dress S. A., 23 Lome Gardens, Park 
Road, London, n.w. 

HOME. — A Lady, living alone 
through recent bereavement (re- 
moving to London), seeks another Lady 
to share Expenses. Church of England. 
Terms, 2 to 2^ guineas. Companion- 
ship desired. References. Address 
Emilie, Church Times Office, 32 Little 
Queen Street, w.c. 

BAZAARS.— SALES OF WORK. 
— ^A Lady will be glad to forward 
to any Ladies interested in the above 
BOXES OF SUITABLE WORK, 
Useful, Artistic, &c. Marked at Sale 
Price. Value i/. and upwards. Ad- 
dress Miss I., 185 Grove Street, Liver- 
pool. 



Gentle^women's Home-work 
Association. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BURNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

IhE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE. 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square, 

Established /or the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS LadieS ONLY. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, 

Registry for 

Governesses, Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secretary^ 
Miss M. G. LUPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

HR.H. PRINCESS FREDERICA 
, recommends Fraulein Selke, 
who has been Governess in a Noble 
German Family, and who now de- 
sires a Situation in England. Address 
Manager, Work and Leisure ^ 187 
Piccadilly. 

GOOD HOME for a Married Couple, 
and one or two others, in a quiet 
Family living in Holland Road. Close 
to Church and Rail. Terms from 30J. 
Highest References. Address Mrs. 
Hope, Brockley's Library, Holland 
Road, Kensington. 

E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED as 
Lady Housekeeper, or Resident 
Governess in school or family. English, 
French, Music, Calisthenics, Needle- 
work, Elementary Drawing, Latin, and 
understands Housekeeping. Address 
Miss Hay, 73 Albert Road, Southport. 

SEASIDE HOME OF REST for 
Churchworkers, Governesses, &c. 
Small payment in needful cases. Stamped 
envelope for reply. Address Beta, 9 
Albion Place, Ramsgate. 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGRA TION REGISTER. 

NAMES AND ADDBESSES OF WOBKING MEMBEBS. 
Bradford— Miss Lambert, i i St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol — Mrs. BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Rd., s. w. Office hours, 1 1 to 2, except Saturdays. 
Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w, 
Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, E. 
Wakefield— Yion, Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 

Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 
Winchester — Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Members. 

Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any giftsk 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry ^oady 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(fl) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 
\b\ To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival. 
\c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find most 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they prin- 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Register, any informatioik 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lOf. or upwards 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other form. 

Business Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are subjects* 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Members. 

Hon. Sec. Miss GooCH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education. 



THE 

WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

53 Horseferry Boad, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for Poor Needle- 
women, Accommodation for Women 
and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for Infants. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make-up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies' Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 



MRS. SHELDON WILLIAMS, 39 
Quai des Moines, Ghent, will be 
able to receive Governesses, or other 
Ladies desiring a change of air and 
scene during the Easter Holidays, at a 
Guinea or 25J-. a-week, inclusive of 
everything but wine. She also desires^ 
to meet with a I^dy of methodical 
habits and practical acquaintance with 
Household Management, who wll give 
her services for Board and the other 
advantages which Ghent oflTers to any- 
one wishing to improve a French or 
German accent. 

LADY DELINEATES CHA* 

RACTERS from Handwriting 

or Photographs for fifteen stamps. Ad^ 

dress H. H., c/o Mrs. G. Smith,; 

Bungay Road, Halesworth, Sufifolk. 
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kE\V \sru^ ^y }h Editor of 
JrVarJ^ and leisure, 

*T^HB BKAirr/FUI, HOUSE and 
1 EJSrCff AJVTED GARDEN:' 

A Sunday Stoxy for Little Folks. Price 
6^.- or in white cloth, with Photo- 
graph, ts. Hatchards, PiccadUly. 
Clark, Hmh Street, Dorking. 

A WIDOW LADY, aged 29, with 
one Child, wishes for an Engage- 
ment as MATRON, or any Place of 
Trust where she can hkve the child. 
Can ciVe very good References. A^- 
dressl uT^/oRev. W. Day. Clare- 

mor ris Rectorr, co- Mayo. . 

^ILL any I^dy having a.^IANO 

for which shti has no further need. 

kindly bestow it f<^rjhe use of a room 

where Meetings ^^^^^'^^^^^-tJ^Triendly 
held for Members of the ^.^'^^.^^^J^'^fhe 
Sodety in a very P^oor^^s^^,.- ^^^^ 

aSr Mis^T^KX^. 9 corn. 

wall Gard ens. s.W. : _ .y 

MEMBERS WANTED^for ESSAY 

^^\y to Miss W^ALTER, 
J^ainham, Sittingbourrie. 
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YOUNG CHILDREN.-A La 
of much experience, mshes to U 
Entire Charge of Two or Three CJ 
dren. Good Education and }lo\ 
Comforts in the House of a Medi< 
Man. Healthy Neighbourhood. A 
dress Miss Calvkr, Southfield Hous 
Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 

MISSION WOMAN WANTED.- 
East London. May be educatec 
experienced. Must be a Churchwoman 
energetic, evangelical. Total abstaim 
from drink and gossip preferred, Pn 
sent one ten years' iaithftd service 
health broken. Address Vicar, th 
Vicarage, Wright's Road, Old Ford, i 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
History, Literature, French, an 
Composition. Fortnightly papers coi 
rected and criticised — Prize. Rules 2c 
Reading Society— Prize. Address Mij 
E., Mr. Bolton. Savile Street, Hull. 

LATIN, New Testament Greek, an 
I Hebrew, by Correspondence wit 
Cambridge Honour Man.^ Beginne 
well grounded. Convenient systen 
Low Terms. References to Lady Pupil 
Address Rev. Master, Gram. Schoo 
Kington, Herefordshire. 



^ __ TO CONTRIB UTORS. 

^^ ^ -R-E"rAWARDED, QUARTERLY, as follows 

PRIZES WILL B^ _ 
in the year ^ ^^Q^^^ber: For the best Short Tale, suitabL 
In Aprth 7^^^ir^Iz c^nd Leisure, at the rate of Ten Shillings 1 
for insertion m *V.^ most practical article upon the ReMUNERativ] 
Chapter ; or for ^^i^^j^EN, or some other topic within the scope of th< 

Employment ^^Juiixigs- , ^ , ^ ^ ,. 

GazetU. Fifteen ^ i^^ndl NQvember : For the best Essay upon somi 
In May^ -^^5^^^^ V^l interest— not exceeding Four Pages foolsc^- 
stated subject o*^^^ ^unced in the Gazette two months previously, On< 
which bas beeti a.tixi 

riVmpa.* z;^^ and December: For the best Short Poem 

In /«»^, S^i^^^^ cbc^ERY Receipts, or Hints on Domestic 
.^^J^^n fiix 'besx. <;iiillines. 




and c^^^^>^?^ot^ce. ^. .-t,t of publishing in the Magazine any contributic 
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tinze or no. -^ .^_. ^^^^ Ideal of Womanhood consi<i®** 

^^ The Suh^^l^^f^^ falling in England?' 
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ffl2tti)at maltes ^uttts^ or ^Failure ? 

lEMPORA MUTANTUR!' The days are past, and 
we may all be thankful that they are, when a * lady ' 
was supposed to degrade herself if she could work 
well enough to be paid for her work ; the days are passing 
fast, and we may be equally thankful for that, in which 
women were supposed to be capable of the most important 
work without having had any training for it : but the days 
aiie not past in which a large number of women must earn 
dieir own living or starve, and therefore the title of this paper 
i^ and must be for long to come, a very serious question to 
all women. To a/l women : for those who need not earn 
their own living might, on that very account, be most valu- 
able helpers to their less fortunate sisters, if they only saw 
their way to being so ; and those who work for bread might 
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often do so far more successfully if they were more definite 
in their ideas. 

It IS not the object of this paper to name special lines of 
work, or to inculcate special modes of training for women — 
that is constantly done in this magazine by experienced 
workers of all kinds ; all that the present writer aims at is to 
suggest why it is that women often fail in earning their 
living when they and their friends all think they ought to 
succeed. Par parenth^se^ it should here be observed that 
one's friends are usually the worst possible judges of one's 
qualifications for anything, unless they are successfully 
earning their own bread in the line you propose to yourself; 
and not always then. Every one who is at all in the position 
of an employer must have often noticed that, though almost 
all lines are overstocked, one has often extreme diflSculty 
in finding a really suitable person to fill any good post one 
may happen to hear of. People often wonder at this ; but 
the reason is simply that a very large number of people can 
work just well enough to be employed in inferior lines, but 
are quite incapable of ever doing really first-rate work : the 
first-rate people generally have their hands full. But this 
is no reason that the inferior people should not earn their 
living, if they would only do the inferior class of work as well 
as it can be done ; and this is a thing that women do not 
always see. In every employment there are many classes 
of work. Of course it is better, and perhaps pleasanter, to be 
at the top of the first class than at the top of the second ; but 
if you must be in the second, or even in the third class, do 
make up your mind that you will be at the top of it, not the 
bottom, and then your services will always be valuable. 
Another thing to remember is always to take the first 
chance of respectable work that offers itself to you, if you 
cannot afford to wait. Never mind if it seem beneath you, 
take it till you can find something better, and you will often 
by doing so save yourself from getting deeply into debt; 
besides which, you are far more likely to hear of suitable work 
when you are employed upon something already, than while 
you are still an idler. 
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In almost every kind of employment there are two causes 
that may prevent a woman earning her living successfully : 
one, is the caprice or unreasonableness of her employers ; the 
second, her own inefficiency. In nine cases out of ten, if a 
woman fail it is from the second cause; in almost every 
case she believes it is from the first. As a general rule, a 
woman who is doing really good work is too valuable to be 
lightly parted with ; of course, a dismissal may arise from 
injustice or temper, but in the majority of cases the seeming 
caprice is really only a cloak for some very sufficient cause of 
complaint that the employer does not choose to confess. In 
many cases it would be better to do so ; but it would always 
be a very unpleasant thing to do, and, at any rate, people 
won't do it, so it is no use thinking about it. If women, 
however, would more frequently believe that it is probably 
their own fault when they are dismissed from any employ- 
ment, it would certainly be better for them ; for they would 
then have a chance of trying to improve, and would most 
likely succeed in the end. Be it remembered, too, that 
inefficiency may lie in the way of doing a thing, quite as 
much as in the doing of it. There are many kinds of 
women's work for which a rough, abrupt manner, an ob- 
jectionable style of dress, small vulgarisms of tone and style, 
even a strongly marked provincial accent of any kind, are 
absolute disqualifications ; and yet the unlucky possessor is 
probably quite unconscious of these failings, and may be far 
more highly gifted than others whom she sees succeed in her 

line. 

Again, the inequality of women's work is a great hin- 
drance to their success. We all know how many people 
there are who can sometimes do a thing very well, but quite 
as often do it very badly ; and in the fierce competition of 
the present day one failure may mar the success of months. 
To keep steadily up to the same standard of excellence 
seems beyond the majority of women. It is often asserted 
that women are deficient in originating power. I doubt 
this, for women are not generally wanting in ideas ; but 
what we are often deficient in is the steady, patient perse- 
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verance that brings success. One of the strongest arguments 
for the inferiority of women to men, is the fact that not one 
clever woman in twenty will submit to the amount of patient 
drudgery through which able men climb to success. It is 
often said that this is a defect of our education, and that 
improved modern systems will correct it. Let us hope so ; 
but it is at least a question whether the present generation, 
with its improved modern routine of education, shows more 
power of patient application and steady work than our 
grandmothers did. 

The upshot of matters seems to be, that the chief causes 
which make women's work fail are threefold : ist, Not taking 
the work they can do best, whatever it may be ; 2nd, In- 
efficiency in the work itself; 3rd, Want of steady perse- 
verance, or, in homely language, *not sticking to a thing.' 
All these drawbacks are removable. . Every * working woman ' 
who reads this paper may make up her mind that no one of 
the three shall ever stand in her way again ; and if she would 
do so, she would find many of her difficulties disappear as if 
by magic. And if what the Census is pleased to term the 
* unemployed * class of women — /. ^., those who are not de- 
pendent on their own earnings — would help, much might be 
done. If the woman who knows what a good education 
means would point out to the aspiring young governess what 
sort of position she really is fit for, or explain from her own 

cultivated knowledge to A why her pictures do not sell, 

and to B why she will never succeed in public singing, 

&c. ; and if, having done this, she would then exert her in- 
fluence in finding them work that they really can do, instead 
of, out of mistaken kindness, forcing them into work they can 
not do, she might not earn immediate popularity, but she 
would be doing real good, and would deserve the life-long 
gratitude of her protdg^es. 

It is perhaps allowable to give a rather over-compli- 
mentary estimate of a friend's work if the work is done for 
amusement ; it is cruel to do so when your opinion helps to 
decide a woman on the profession she will take up, and 
good-natured people do not always see the cruelty of it. 
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Meanwhile, if a woman will only believe that her success or 

failure depends mainly upon herself, and if she will try to 

gain the amount of self-knowledge that daily life teaches us 

all if we choose to learn it, she will have grasped the secret 

of success, and will have as good a chance of it as can be 

prophesied of any one in this very uncertain world. 

S. F. M. 
1 » » 

jfemale ISmigration to (ttanalia. 

jO much has been written and said upon this subject that it 
might seem as if there could be nothing left to say. But 
the difference between the domestic life of the English- 
speaking people this side and the other side of the Atlantic is so much 
greater in detail than is generally recognised, that the promoters of 
Emigration may send over some hundreds of emigrants, and even 
themselves pay a visit to the Dominion or to the States, without taking 
in the full difference between the habits and customs of the two 
countries. Canadians who come here often accept the difference 
they find without comment, and so it comes to pass that there is a 
very imperfect understanding of Emigration and the relations arising 
out of it, in Canada, among English people. It may be worth while 
noting a few of these, as they may throw light upon some of the 
obscure or difficult questions which are to be met with. To go back to 
first principles. We must imagine to ourselves a new country with a 
sparse population, especially of women, in Canada; an old one 
crowded, especially with women, in England. The latter hear of the 
demand which exists for them there, or rather, benevolent persons 
hear of it for them, and consider, very naturally, that to take a super- 
abundant article from a place in which it is de trop^ and to plant it in 
another where it is urgently needed, must be a simple process, and 
one which will effect a twofold good. This was done some thirty 
years ago, and is being done again now, while throughout the interval 
the independent emigration of individual women has continued. 
Many hundreds of thrifty Scotch lasses have taken their earnings and 
gone out to seek their fortunes, or to join relatives who have preceded 
them. The majority of these, under the pressure of necessity, and 
disciplined by their own self-denial, have maintained themselves in 
habits of thrift and discretion, and have done well. 
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But these by no means represent the mass of the emigrants. 
Among them may be found ne'er-do-weels, who have been sent forth 
by mistaken kindness *for one chance more;* or badly disposed 
women or undisciplined girls, who have found in the temptations 
and relaxation of restraints on the voyage an overpowering impulse 
to evil. It would but cause unnecessary pain to dwell upon the 
aspect in which these poor degraded women have too often pre- 
sented the idea of an emigrant to the minds . of the Canadian. 
Suffice it to say, that the very word stinks in the nostrils of many 
respectable people, and that by some an emigrant is viewed as 
a sort of pariah; one so beneath all contempt for her drinking 
propensities and other vices, that she is hardly to be treated 
as a rational creature to be kept faith with, but viewed more as 
a vicious machine to be got to work if possible, but unworthy of the 
consideration granted to the lowest human being. What wonder, 
then, that this has reacted upon the superior beings calling them- 
selves master and mistress, and that they have treated with a disdain 
and want of feeling, hardly to be expected of Christian people, the 
miserable creatures whose services they have yet been so anxious to 
obtain in the dearth of their own higher principled and independent 
servants ! For it must be remembered, and this is a point of great 
interest to gentlewomen who in the present lack of employment in 
England are willing to go abroad and work with their hands rather 
than depend on charity here, that the standard of propriety in man- 
ners and morals among Canadian servants is far, far higher than, alas ! 
it is with us. The low tone of conversation and conduct among the 
same class in this country is the one obstacle which prevents 
many even highly accomplished ladies, who prefer manual to 
purely intellectual pursuits, from entering domestic service in Eng- 
land. Were it not for this objection, aggravated in the case of large 
households by the presence of men-servants, neither the position 
nor the duties of housekeeper, lady's-maid, nursery-superintendent, 
laundr)^-matron, or even upper-housemaid, would offer an)rthing un- 
pleasant to many well-born women of simple tastes. In Canada, 
where men are too scarce to be employed in domestic service, and 
where the women-servants are as modest and dignified in all moral 
matters as their mistresses, the discomfort of associating with persons 
of low habits, vulgar speech, and coarse manners, would not exist 
If more ladies would go to Canada with; the determination to take 
a situation, even as what is called a generahservant (but how different 
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to the same class here only those who have lived in Canada can 
form any idea), they would lead not unpleasant lives at starting, 
and speedily rise to better things. The Canadian ladies themselves 
do much of the work of the houses ; very few keep more than two 
servants ; there is little or no scrubbing, all the wood being varnished, 
&c., and the number and uses of labour-saving machines are so 
great and varied, that the duties of a general servant in Hamilton, 
London, Toronto, and other towns, would be so easy as to be quite 
within the scope and powers of the lady who is the general servant, 
as well as of the lady who is the mistress. 

Community of interest, mutual dependence for the comforts and 
agrSmens of life, breed friendship, if not affection, and the English 
lady-emigrant may live in the closest bonds of equality and friend- 
ship with her who is more friend than mistress. In fact in Canada 
a servant ranks, if anything, above tradespeople ; and, contrary to 
experience here, a lady will lose caste less by adopting service than 
by taking a superior and highly paid situation in a shop. Ladies 
really well-bred, with quiet, refined manners, and clear good speech, 
are welcomed from the old country for these very points. There 
is little or no scope for them as teachers ; the multitudes of excellent 
schools and the free education, with the mixed population of French 
and German, and the facilities for languages, make them quite 
superfluous in that capacity ; but if, in the utter dearth of servants, 
they will enter Canadian households as servants pure and simple, 
they will find nothing too severe for their physical powers, nor 
repugnant to their tastes in sharing the tasks of their Canadian 
mistress, while it will certainly be all their own fault if they remain 
longer than they choose without a home of their own ; upon accepting 
which, they may send back to England for some sister or friend to 
step into the situation they have vacated. 

The journey from Liverpool to London costs 12s, 6^., the 
intermediate passage 6/., while it is by no means impossible, under 
the present improved regulations, to go steerage with a protected 
party at a saving of 3/. ; 2/. more will cover kit, incidental expenses, 
and a week's board at a Young Women's Christian Association 
Home, a branch of which is to be found in every large Canadian 
town, long before the expiration of which the lady will have had 
plenty of situations to choose from. Now that cookery schools and 
nursing lectures abound, and ladies can practise all branches of 
domestic service in a friend's house gratis, the qualifications are 
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easily attainable, and with Miss Richardson's kind welcome and 

advice on landing at South Quebec, a stout heart and a warm 

outfit, there is nothing to prevent any poor lady, at her wit's end 

for employment here, fi-om making a happy home for herself before 

next winter in the dry, bright atmosphere of Canada. But for this 

she should start as soon as she can after the middle of April, and 

the more cash in hand she takes with her the more independent she 

will be upon arrival. There is, of course, a still greater demand for 

woman's presence and assistance in the West; but there the work is 

indeed hard, the privations not slight, and the accommodation so 

scanty, that hardly any but wives or sisters can be expected to 

face the demands of life in the partial return to barbarism which 

distinguishes these lately-opened-up regions. 

There is another moral to be drawn from these few remarks, and 

that is, that the greatest effort and the most anxious care must be 

taken to recover for our English emigrants the character they have 

forfeited, and to send only women and girls of such good principle 

that they may not succumb to the temptations on the journey 

arising from familiar association with other passengers, or be injured 

by the freedom and independence of woman's life in Canada. If this 

be done by English ladies on this side of the ocean, it is surely 

not too much to expect that the Dominion Governments will take 

measures to secure to our countrywomen a respectable reception, 

and that the disgraceful scenes, in which agents and touters take 

every advantage of the youth, innocence, or, alas ! of the evil 

proclivities of the emigrant, may in future be avoided. 

L. M. H. 



By E. E. G. BUSSELL, 
Author of * The Christinas Guest,' ' Our Young Ladies,' &c. 



Chapter II.— The Stanismore Girls. 

AUNT EUGENIA, you are the most contented woman I know !* 
* I have a good deal to make me contented,' she said, pouring out 
my third cup of tea from the brightest and most old-fashioned of lozenge- 
shaped teapots. But her hand trembled as she did so ; this was the first 
of many signs of failing health which I grew to notice. 

*You don't complain of being robbed of your Nest, or — or — of any- 
thing ?* I went on. I had been staying with her for a week now, and none 
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of her old intimates had come to see her. The arrival and departure of 
the trains created a serious disturbance about our ears ; the engines 
drank up nearly all the water which used to flow clear as crystal at 
Stanismore ; the post gave her more to do than she could possibly like 
in the way of answering letters and disposing of canvassing cards ; and 
when the wind took its favourite direction, soots came flying in at the 
open window faster than they could be removed by Jessica's broom. 

* I have fewer things to complain of than most people,' she answered ; 
*one must march with the times or else one is in danger of being an 
obstruction, and the Nest had grown very damp and draughty.' 

But the tears came into her eyes as she spoke of the Nest. 

* My lilies,' she said, *that I shall never see again !' 
*And your girls, Aunt Eugenia?' 

Hitherto I had been very much engaged by day, but in the evenings 
I had missed them. Of old. Aunt Eugenia had never been left to spend 
an evening alone unless she desired it ; but grown-up people and married 
women cannot act in the same irresponsible fashion as little girls whose 
time is of no consequence ; and although the population of Stanismore 
must have immensely increased, the old make few new friends, and my 
aunt's drawing-room continued empty. 

* My girls ?' she repeated. * Do you mean the girls I used to gather 
about me eighteen years ago ?^ 

* Yes. Surely there are some of them left ? Some are married, of 
course ; but — don't tell me that any of them are in the churchyard.' 

* One of those you recollect does lie there,' she answered, quietly. 

* Imogen Beaumaris, no doubt,' I said to myself; and although it 
could not possibly be anything to me, I felt chilled and disappointed. 
So it was settled that I should never again touch her hand, or gaze into 
those glorious eyes of hers ! As a lad of eighteen I had admired her 
eyes ; as a man of twenty-six I had dreamed of trying to win them for 
my own ; and one short year later it had given me a pang additional to 
be obliged to promise forgetfulness of them — not for one day, but for 
ever ! I had cherished a vague reluctance to ask after my old friends, 
but it was time I should do so now. 

* Tell me about the married ones first,' I said, with an effort at cheer- 
fulness ; and beginning at the girl I cared for least, I added, * What be- 
came of Car Freeling ?' 

* Ah ! she was always a favourite of yours !' said Aunt Eugenia, with 
a tranquil disregard to facts, which I have frequently had occasion to 
notice in my friends when they come to the question of my likes and 
dislikes. * She is the only one of them all who was married, my dear.' 

* The others were so difficult to win ?' 

* Impossible to win. Their own account of the matter is, that they 
are too incessantly occupied to have time for thoughts of courtship and 
marriage. Even the curates, of whom we have had a succession ^ 
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* Well — the curates ?' I repeated, for she had paused, hesitating. 

'I detest flippant talk about clergymen and young ladies. I shall 
not refer to the subject again ; but I wanted you to understand, Aymer, 
that this really is a favoured spot, where curates are allowed to walk 
without any snares being laid for their unconscious feet : they don't all 
come here free, but those who are free when they arrive go away so. 
Our girls have no time to give them, and they are obliged to send to 
Egfremont for Sisters to carry on the District Visiting and so forth. 
Those of our girls who can spend half-hours in helping them, do it at so 
great a sacrifice as never to be able to afford to linger over their tasks, 
for such moments of sympathetic talk about old women's rheumatism, or 
school children's insubordination, as are generally supposed to present 
an irresistible charm to young ladies and curates.' 

* Your curates must be a very hideous, ungainly set of men, that's it,' 
I decided. 

* There you are wrong. The last had violet eyes and hectic cheeks ; 
our present one, who has been here for three years, has that broad, 

Greek forehead, and wavy hair, which ' She paused for a moment ; 

I think she was going to say, * which women admire ;' but she changed 
it into, * which you see on an old coin sometimes.' 

* And the hearts of the Stanismore girls continue fossilised ?' 

* They are warranted not made of inflammable material, that's all.' 
*Not quite all?' I asked, feeling a little piqued; for I had counted 

upon enjoying the society of my old playmates, and perhaps securing 
among them some eager listeners to my tales of foreign travel, which 
were, of course, never to include one melancholy incident. 

* You mean, that you want to know what it is that makes them so slow to 
take impressions ? I believe I can answer you there — they are all so busy.' 

'What about ? What can they find to do here ?' 

* Here, or elsewhere, they find a great deal. We have abolished caste 
prejudices at Stanismore, and they are all working hard, either for their 
own livelihood or for charity. Car Freeling, who never earned a shilling, 
and who depends absolutely upon what her husband can do for her, is 
an object of pity to our young ladies ; they say she has missed one of 
the most delicious sensations in life — that of getting one's bread by one's 
own honest toil.' 

' They are quite mistaken ; that " delicious " sensation was not in- 
tended for women, who ought, of course, to depend upon their husbands 
for everything,' I said, feeling unaccountably irritated. * Pray, how came 
they to have found so many professions open to receive them ? I thought 
there were difficulties in those things.' 

*Well, I must say I think our girls are exceptionally clever,' said 
Aunt Eugenia, in a self-satisfied tone. * They seem to make more of 
their few advantages than most would. To begin with Sophie Hook — 
do you remember her at all ? You used to call her the Discreet Princess, 
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because she always thought before she spoke, and was never seen with- 
out a needle in her hand. She is the Head of an establishment for white 
embroidery, and employs so many of our tradesmen's daughters, whom 
she has taught herself, and who would otherwise spend their time in a 
little walking, a little visiting, a good deal of yawning, novel reading, and 
so forth, that she is a blessing to the town. Her sister, Frances, has 
the coloured embroiderers under her. She learnt at St. Agatha's, and 
has quite a name for correct design and admirable delineation. Evelyn 
Dacre went through a course of training at St. Thomas's Hospital, and is 
now Head Nurse, under the Matron, at the County Hospital. They 
call her Sister, I believe, and she wears caps and aprons, and can only 
be seen at regular visiting hours. Mary Walbrook is clerk in the tele- 
graph department at the Post Office at Egremont ; and Laura Holbeach, 
who has had a particularly good education, and is most anxious to make 
use of it, has just accepted an engagement as daily governess to Mrs. 
Caer Hydon's children. She does not need the income they give her, 
she says, but the Church does, so she means to put it by against the 
first deficiency that is felt. Amy Sartoris, who was always neat-handed, 
and who, if I mistake not, sewed up a rent in your jacket once when you 
had torn it in a mountain scramble, supplies half the small coasting- 
vessels which leave Egremont for Newcastle and London with flags. 
She is hoping to mount higher in her trade, and do a business among 
yachts presently. Imogen Beaumaris ' 

* There is no need to attach her name to the catalogue of independent 
young ladies,' I said. * Did not you tell me that she was asleep in the 
churchyard .?' 

* No, dear ; for the only one of your girl-friends who lies there is 
Olive Marchmont — poor little Olive, who liked you so much, but whom 
you voted dull. Do you remember how she used to run to meet you, 
but how she could not shine, and had moreover a lisp, which you thought 
she might cure if she tried ? The summer after you left us she had a 
fever, which made her delirious, and she fancied you were lecturing her 
about it. Her efforts at overcoming it were so touching ; she would 
pronounce her s with only a slight roughening, and then relapse ex- 
hausted as she said: "There, Aymer, ith it right now? Ith it right, 
Aymer .<*" Your name was the last upon her lips : she had such a loving 
little heart, poor Olive ! If she had lived, I doubt her finding a mere 
profession enough to fill it.' 

* I don't believe it is enough to fill the heart of any woman,' I an- 
swered, more touched than I liked to show by my aunt's recital. * Poor 
dear Olive ! I almost wish she had lived, that I might have shown her 
some repentance for my abominable corrections, which, however, I never 
dreamed were to harass her death-bed. But you were speaking of 
Imogen Beaumaris, Aunt Eugenia. What trade has she embraced ? 
The Blue House, I observe, has been swept away.' 
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* Yes ; and that uncle and aunt of hers have come back,* said my 
aunt, in a tone of strong dislike. 

* What uncle and aunt ? I never heard of Imogen having relations.* 

* We always knew that there was this uncle to come back ; and, of 
course, he brought his wife with him.' 

* I did not know it. Come back from where ?' I asked, stung into 
sharpness by the vagueness of my aunt's information. 

* I really never thought of inquiring. One never sees them ; but they 
are tyrants,' said Aunt Eugenia. * One thing they can't prevent Imogen 
doing, though they have tried it — she does occasionally spend an 
evening out ; but, of course, she can never invite any one there.' 

* W^here is there^ aunt ?' 

'Why, opposite, of course — No. 5. I hope she will return while you 
are here, and then I will offer her all the inducements I can to come over.' 

* I want to know where she has gone, that she has to return before I 
can see her ?' 

* She is in the provinces lecturing on cookery : she was trained at 
South Kensington, you know,' said Aunt Eugenia, very tranquilly. 
* When she reaches Egremont on her way back she will return to No. 5 
at night to sleep ; and perhaps some Sunday evening we may catch her, 
if we take care to be on the watch.' 

I confess that I felt stunned for a moment at the thought of that 
beautiful, golden-haired child, having grown up to fill such a post. 

*Does she teach people — and their cooks — to make raised pork-pies 
and iced souffles 1' I asked, incredulous. 

* Even so. Why, my dear Aymer, I thought you a man of the world, 
and yet you look as horrified as if you meant to go back fifty years or so 
in the history of the century ! Though I am a stay-at-home, I have tried 
to march with the times, and why can't you do it too ?' 

* I think I could. Aunt Eugenia, if the subject of the experiment 
were any other than Imogen. I thought of her as so stately and 
unapproachable.' 

' So she is ; more so now than ever. She does not give up any of 
the consideration to which, as a gentlewoman, she is entitled.' 

* I can imagine how gracefully she lectures and demonstrates at the 
same time,' I said. 

* Of that I know nothing,' said my aunt, coldly. * You were always 
too much led by your eyes, Aymer.' 

* But Imogen Beaumaris is good as well as fair — now, isn't she ?' 

* All our girls are good, and many of them are fair. Once, Aymer,' 
said dear Aunt Eugenia, sighing, * I cherished the hope that you would 
come back and see if you could persuade one of them to unite her fate 
with yours.' 

* You know now, aunt, how vain that hope was,' I said, softly. * How 
I never more ^ 
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* Never is a long word, you foolish boy ! You are young still, and it 
would be no crime in you to think of it again. Oh, yes ; I see your grey 
hairs,' she said, as I tried to show her the white lining that was be- 
ginning to make itself visible under the brown hair on my temples. * No 
doubt you have known trouble ; but, my dear, every one has. However, 
I have long abandoned all idea of seeing you mate here. Not one of 
our girls would have you !' 

The utterance of this sentiment did not crush me in the least, for I 
knew that Aunt Eugenia was scarcely speaking her true conviction. I 
believe she wanted to stir up the contrary humour, which, of course, she 
knew I shared with every other man in the world. 

* They will find their disdain reciprocated,' I answered, indifferently. 

* You can't disdain such good, useful, sensible women,' said my aunt. 

* You are right ; it is not for me to disdain any one.' 

* Your old playmates less than any,' she persisted. 

'And when a man's heart has been tried as mine has, it becomes 
no longer fair to offer it to any one,' I said, out of the depths of some 
very sad recollections. 

* Here you will find no one to offer it to,' said Aunt Eugenia ; * for, as 
I tell you, every girl has given her heart's love to her profession : from 
our dreamy Una Murray, who is organist and composer of some very 
pretty little bits of sacred music, down to Imogen Beaumaris.' 

* You reckon cookery lowest in the scale of art, then .?' I asked, jealous 
for Imogen, though the unpoetical nature of her employment jarred upon 
me a g^reat deal more than I would have acknowledged to any one. 

* No ; it is very useful. I spoke at random.' 

I thought, if Imogen had taken to composing music, it would have 
suited her better than composing tartlets ; but there was no help for it, 
and as I could not at present rescue her from the gazing multitude I 
resolved to become one of them at no distant day. 

( To be continued, ) 



HOW thankfully do all the wearied workers of the world welcome 
the imagery which represents death as a sleep, the grave as a 
bed, where the tired brain and body may take their fill of repose ! The 
dreamless night, that used to last from the moment the childish head 
was laid on the pillow till the appointed moment for rising, is now to 
many only a memory of the past ; and it is almost with a feeling of 
envy that one says of another, * After life's fitful fever he sleeps well' 
Not only does the weariness of life naturally induce us to such thoughts, 
but much of the poetry of the grave represents it as a place of repose 
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The figures lying on the marble tombs represented in the sleep of death 
are far lovelier than those in the stiff attitudes which simulate life. 

This line of thought is that which is common to older minds. 
But is this the aspect in which it is well to represent death to little 
children ? This question arises again and again to an observant mind, 
as one hears the childish talk upon death, which sounds so poetic to 
older ears, but to them is so often fraught with terror. It is to be feared 
that an insupportable dread of death is the companion of more sleepless 
hours of young people than is often suspected. This has sometimes been 
laid (and no doubt justly) to the charge of ignorant nursemaids, who have 
talked about people being put down in the dark, and even more horrible 
notions : but we should not forget that the beautiful images so comforting 
to the wearied and sick adult may, to the strong and active child, bring 
almost as much terror. 

It will not be lost time if we try for a moment and put ourselves 
into a child's mind, and see how it regards * going to bed,' — which is 
generally so pleasant and restful an idea to ourselves. No child will ever 
acknowledge to being sleepy, even when, as the nurses say, * Its very 
heart's asleep.' It strives to the last minute to continue its games, and 
hugs its toys till they fall from the little fingers as they are clasping them in 
the absolute repose of a sleeping child. Sleep is to the child the cessation 
of pleasure, of activity, of occupation . Even the irritability that comes 
from fatigue is never attributed by the child to want of sleep ; somebody 
is cross, or something is wrong : it is never that the child itself feels sleepy. 
Nor does the child feel any gratitude for the renewed enjoyment given 
by sleep. It is glad to be awake again, and that is all. The room is 
bright, people are moving about just as they were when it went to bed ; 
and if you were to suggest parting with its bed, the child would probably 
consent with indifference, for it feels as if it could never be sleepy 
again. 

Now, if this be the state of a child's mind with regard to sleep, it is 
only needful to reflect upon the altered circumstances in which death 
presents itself to them, when we teach it to think of death as a sleep, to 
perceive the elements of terror which such an idea might convey to a 
child's mind. If it is unpleasant to go to its bed in the warm nursery, 
with the baby on one side and mother's or nurse's bed on the other, 
cuddling its pet doll, what would it be to go to bed in the churchyard, all 
alone, so far away, and where the wind howls ? for the wind plays a con- 
siderable part in child imagination. And then the waking up — for the 
child has seldom an interval in its ideas between going to sleep and 
waking up, but sometimes it has woke up in the night, and most pro- 
bably been frightened by the stillness of the house, and the semi-darkness 
(for it is to be hoped that no timid child is now forced to sleep in the dark) 
of the room. Oh, the horror of such a waking if it should be when nurse 
had just taken the candle away ! But even then a call can bring aid and 
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lig^ht : but what call could reach any one from the churchyard grave ? 
These are the thoughts that may come to a child which has been carefully 
guarded, and to whom horrors connected with burial that haunt more 
mature minds have never occurred. 

Now, how can we save children from this * terror that walketh by 
night ?' There is misery enough for the child in the future without adding 
to these purely imaginary terrors, and it is an additional pain that hardly 
any child ever confesses to its secret horrors, even to the most loving of 
mothers. The only chance is, that the right ideas should have been so 
firmly and so early fixed in the child's mind that there is no room for the 
wrong one. Try and explain to the child that his body is not his whole 
self, and that it can be laid aside, something as his dress is folded away 
at night ; that that which is laid in the churchyard is * the garment of 
the soul laid by, and precious only to ourselves.' The child will under- 
stand better than we should expect, for many have a strong disposition 
to relic-worship, and you will often find a child has hidden a glove or a 
ribbon belonging to some one beloved, under its pillow, or in a secret 
hoard. The complex action of mind on body, and body on mind, is 
unknown to a child, and therefore it is far easier to them to separate soul 
and body than it is to older people. It is not baby that is dead. It is 
only baby's body, the little body that was so still when it was asleep ; 
the real baby that laughed, and talked, and kissed, is not in that body. 
Let this be the first lesson. 

And the next step is no more difficult to teach. Heaven is quite as 
real a place to a child as grandmamma's house in the country. Indeed, 
it is curious that so many ghostly horrors can coexist with the firm faith 
in the Home beyond possessed by so many children. A child once told 
me of its shame at the remembrance that the first feeling on the death 
of some one who had been kind to it was pleasure, because it thought, 
* If I have to go to Heaven, therell be some one there I know.' 

If we could only keep to the idea of * going to Heaven ' inst.ead of 
dying and being buried, it would be a great comfort for children. The 
longing to lay aside the body is a feeling of older life and the result of 
sickness and weakness.; but, unfortunately, poetry and literature are so 
saturated with these ideas, that we must accept the allusions ; and 
although we should spare them to our children as long as we can, it 
sounds pretty to repeat or sing, — 

* I shall hear you as you pass, 
With your feet above my head, in the long and pleasant grass. ' 

But realise the image as a child will, and there is something worse than 
terrible in it. 

Still we firmly believe, that if the mother begins early enough the 
child will entirely receive into its heart the lines that close that lovely 
poem, which contains, perhaps, one of the most beautiful expressions 
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describing the rest of the worid to come that exists in the English 
language, and that, well known as it is, is yet worth quoting : — 

* To lie within the light of God as I lie upon your breast ; 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest' 

This idea will be far easier to teach to a child than that in the previous 
verses. So even in the same poem we find both bane and antidote, and 
perhaps under a mother's teaching the recurrence of the Sleep image 
need not disturb the child mind, while in later life it will enjoy the 
assurance that Easter is dawning. We who are Christians have no right 
to talk of the grave as holding anything but a perishing body. 

Though some may not choose to follow the mediaeval Church in 
the record that she presents of the three days that elapsed before * He 
went before them into Galilee,' yet whether we think of the Grave 
in the Garden or of our own household grave when we count up our 
jewels, we may join in the funeral thanksgiving spoken over the worn-out 
body of one whose ninety years had been spent in good works, until the 
last few years of that long life which had been past in the sleep of uncon- 
sciousness, and we will all say, thinking of our dead, * We thank Thee, 
Lord, for renewed energy.' 

Let us teach our children that the grave holds nothing but our frail- 
ties, the weary cry, the irritable word, the enforced silence : these are 
laid there to blossom into flowers on earth, while the loving heart, the 
bright smile, the active brain, unclogged by the weaknesses and sins 
of the body, are just beyond — we do not know how near. Perhaps as the 
clasp of the hand relaxes for the last time and grows cold, the other 
hand may be already kindling with renewed life in the embrace of the 
blessed ones waiting for us. It has even been given to some to tell the 
earthly friends that at the moment of death the dying could already see 
these standing by. It was, no doubt, a remembrance of some real speech 
that made Mrs. Stowe write of Uncle Tom : * Sure I'll lie here at Miss 
Eva's door, for the gates will open so wide when she goes home that we'll 
all catch a glimpse of the glory.' To children and childlike minds these 
are the natural thoughts of death. 

It may be a help to mention that Gallandet's ChilcPs Book on the 
Soul is one of the clearest and best books to read to little children. He 
was an American teacher of the deaf and dumb. Mrs. Gatty's Parable 
from Nature, the Frog and the Dragonfly^ is most explanatory of the 
difficulty that a child will always feel, * If mamma is so near why does 
not she help me?'— a difficulty that is also present to older minds. The 
last chapters of the Second Part of PilgrinCs Progress are full of beauty, 
with the imagery of the river. There is a great deal that is useful in 
Gates Ajar, by E. Phelps ; and Luther's Letter to his Little Son will 
show what the German reformer thought on these subjects. 

N. N. 
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CANT. II. 16. 

THROUGH the night I stand alone, * Yea, My anns are underneath. 
Darkness round my spirit thrown, Raise thy drooping head in faith, 
N(me to say, * Thou art my own.* Thou art Mine in life or death.* 

None my trembling heart to hide Through the night of gloom and dread 

In their love, whate*er betide, At His voice my doubts are fled. 

None to say, * I stand beside.' On His breast I lay my head, 

See, I groan in misery. Feel His arms around me thrown. 

Stretch my longing arms, and cry. Cry, * I am no more alone, 

* Lone, forsaken, let me die ! He is mindful of His own.* 

* Love hath vanished from my sight, Till the beams of morning shine. 
Earth is empty, from the night Folded in His love divine. 
Bear me to the land of light.* I am His, and He is mine. 

Sweetly breathes a voice divine. Till my toils and troubles o*er, 

' Dost thou desolate repine ? I shall reach the golden shore, 

Tremble not, thou shalt be Mine.' One with Him for evermore. 

Mary B. Whiting. 
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* What I should like to be sure of, as a result of higher education for women — 
a result that will come to pass over my grave — is their recognition of the great 
amount of social unproductive labour which needs to be done by women, and which 
is now either not done at all or done wretchedly. No good can come to women, 
more than to any class of male mortals, while each aims at doing the highest kind 
of work, which ought rather to be held in sanctity as what only the few can do well. 
I believe, and I want it to be well shown, that a more thorough education will tend 
to do away with the odious vulgarity of our notions about functions and employ- 
ment, and propagate the true gospel that the deepest disgrace is to insist on doing 
work for which we are unfit — to do work of any sort badly.* — Ltfg of George Eliot, 



* Life is a compound of prayer and work. Work, the outward visible body ; 
prayer, the soul of life in general : our whole conduct should become an embodied 
prayer. St. Paul says we perform our part in his works by prayer. Prayer is a power 
which it pleases God to take up into the web of His government, and His love places 
power in the sigh which is produced by Himself. As Vinet says, ** God will call the 
sigh a prayer, and prayer a power, and the power of God bends before the power 
which He has placed in a sigh, which is from Himself." * — C. E. Luthardt. 



* Justice and Power are attributes of God, but Love is His essence.* 

Festus. 

* The danger she was alive to in the system of collegiate education was the 
possible weakening of the bonds of family affection and family duties. In her view 
the family life holds the roots of what is best in our mortal lot ; and she always felt 
that it is far too ruthlessly sacrificed in the case of English men by their public 
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school and university education, and that much more is such a result to be depre- 
cated in the case of women. But, the absolute good being unattainable in our 
mixed condition of things, those women especially who are obliged to earn their 
own living must do their best with the opportunities at their command, as ** they 
cannot live with posterity " when a more perfect system may prevail. Therefore 
George Eliot wished God-speed to the women's colleges.' — Life of George Eliot, 
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BLIND persons of every class have sustained a great bereavement in 
the death of Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, who has laboured so unre- 
mittingly for many years in their behalf. Losing her own sight at an 
early age, her sympathies were so drawn out towards those who had 
either suffered a like terrible privation, or who, worse still, had never 
known the blessed gift of sight, that it is not too much to say from that 
hour she devoted life and cultivated her own faculties almost entirely for 
the alleviation of those who were enduring a like affliction. In 1854 she 
started a small workshop, where a few blind people were taught to make 
baskets, and this has now grown into the premises at 28 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, where may be seen sixty men and women at work making 
baskets, brushes, sash-lines, caning chairs, chopping firewood, &c., all 
busy, all cheerful, and frequently singing. Two blind foremen supervise 
the work and give instructions. Walking through the workshops, you 
will hear them talking on all subjects, politics included, quite alive, to 
what is passing in the outer world, their senses kept alive with the 
industry of their fingers. About three years ago a poor man was sent up 
from Swansea. He was hardly human — deaf, dumb, and blind, making 
a noise more like an animal. He was received by the Committee, and 
taught a trade with such success that he went back in a year perfectly 
metamorphosed. Pupils for instruction are admitted at 6j. a-week when 
there is room, but not lodged. 450/. is given away in pensions, principally 
to old work-people. 

The death of the beloved foundress of this work of mercy makes it 
still more necessary that those who can see should do all in their power 
to alleviate the sorrowful lot of those who cannot, for surely help for the 
blind should be part of the life-long thanksgiving of those to whom sight 
has been spared. Most wometi could help by visiting them at their 
homes when sick, reading to them at their work, and giving orders, with- 
out which they cannot be given employment. The articles they make 
are quite equal to those produced by the sighted, but as they are unable 
to work as quickly as them, many, * particularly the women,' are given 
extra wages, which, with the pensions, are paid by the funds subscribed 
to the Charity. There is also a Sick Club, supported entirely by the 
blind themselves. 
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From a late number of the Queen newspaper some useful information on this 
subject may be obtained. It seems that a case relating to the sale of a milk business, 
which recently came before the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
explained the state of the law as regards the purchase of a business. In other pur- 
chases it is the general law that a vendor having sold any property has no right 
to lessen its value. *But in the case of the sale of a business the vendor may, after 
the sale of the business, set himself up next door, or even in the same house, and 
solicit his old customers, and do everything to destroy the thing he has sold.* 

In this case, fortunately for the purchaser, there was a signed agreement, by 
which the vendor covenanted to sell his milk trade to the plaintiff ; and though it 
was set up that the business belonged to the son of the defendant, this claim was 
disallowed. It is therefore imperative in all such cases to have a written agreement 
drawn up by a solicitor, as, if there is only a verbal understanding, there is, of 
course, no law to prevent a vendor setting up next door to the purchaser. 
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I. 

You amuse me, my dear Constance, by begging me to tell you of some nice 
books, * because you Londoners see all the books that come out.' We 
certainly see them, but I doubt if most of us do much more. An atmosphere of 
perpetual hurry and of many magazines is not favourable to steady and connected 
reading, and I often think that London life as to reading is very like the fate of 
Tantalus — the books are before your eyes, but always elude your attempt to lay 
hold of them. You don't say either what kind you want, so I must suppose you 
want all kinds ; and as I know that you and I both read biographies, I will begin 
with them. I think you would be interested in the Life of Ellen Watson, by 
Anna Buckland. It is quite a small book, for she died at twenty-four ; but she 
was exceptionally gifted with mathematical powers, and it is pleasant to see that 
these powers did not in the end prevent her embracing revealed religion — as, alas ! 
they do with so many. If you are an admirer of Jane Austen's writings, read 
her Letters published by Lord Braboume : it is the kind of book that some people 
would think quite charming, others insufferably stupid ; so read it, and judge for 
yourself. George Eliot's life is, on the whole, interesting too, though it is told 
almost entirely in her letters, and hei forte did not lie in letter-writing ; also, as the 
letters are published continuously without any beginnings or endings, and only mar- 
ginal notes to tell you who they are to, it is very puzzling to keep the thread of them 
in your mind. Of a semi-political kind there are Lord Malmesbury's Reminiscences 
of an Ex- Minister, the Life and letters of J. W. Croker, and the Life and Letters of 
Sydney Smith : all interesting in their different ways, though, considering what an 
amusing person Sydney Smith must have been, I think his life might have been 
more so. Croker you probably, like me, have only known hitherto through Lord 
Macaulay's, Miss Martineau's, and Lady Morgan's attacks upon him ; and if so, you 
will perceive from his Life that he was by no means so black as he was painted. 

Of a totally different kind, the Life ofNasmytk is quite worth reading ; it is not 
all about the steam-hammer, asoneexpects beforehand, for he was a man of very various 
tastes, some of them quite outside his trade. If you want to amuse a party of children 
with superior soap-bubbles, look at his receipt for them ; it makes lovely ones. 
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To go to miscellaneous subjects, a set of lectures on The Calling of a Christian 
Woman, by Morgan Dix, is decidedly good. The lectures were delivered in 
America, and in some respects apply more to American women than English ones ; 
but there is much very good in the book. Also there is a small work, Our 
Daughters, by Mrs. Reaney, that might be useful to give or lend to girls. I don't 
myself care much for translations generally, but there are two very good ones lately 
come out. The Chancellor of the Tyrol, by Miss Roberts, and Raymond's 
Atonement, by Miss Tyrrell. The first is a story of the Thirty Years' War, and 
has a special interest for us, because the printing, some of the binding, and even 
the device on the cover, are all women's work, and very creditably done ; the 
second is a translation of a German story, Gebannt und Ertost, and is very well 
written. Miss Peard's Near Neighbours is quite worth reading. The Miz Maze, by 
nine authors, is an ingenious attempt to improve the class of stories written wholly 
in letters, and there are two clever novels by Edna Lyall, Donovan and We Two, 
The second is in some degree a sequel to the first, but is decidedly the better of 
the two, which is unusual. I can recommend a very amusing book on Persia, The 
Land of the Lion and Sun, by a gentleman who lived there for several years, and 
an improving one on The Battle Fields of Germany, by Malleson. 

Do you want Sunday Books? Babylon and Egypt, by Canon Rawlinson, is, I 
think, a very interesting comparison of sacred and profane history ; while Heth 
and Moab, by Captain Conder, gives the result of recent explorations in Palestine. 
The Other Shore is one of Anna Warner's charming little books on the future life ; 
and if you have read The Gates Ajar, on the same subject, you will like to see its 
arguments discussed and its weak points very well set forth in The City which hath 
Foundations, by Miss James. 

Now I have no time to mention any more books, so these must suffice you until 
I can write again ; till when I am, yours affectionately, 
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MSS. received : — 

1. A Neglected Phase of Women's Work. 8. Cui Bono? 

2. Remunerative Employment for Women. 9. At the National Gallery. 

3. Decorative Art. 10. Faithful unto Death. 

4. Ways in which Women may Earn an 11. After Long Years. 

Honourable Livelihood. 12. Fickle Fortune. 

5. Willing to make Herself generally Useful. 13. One Over. 

6. Some Chapters in a Life. 14. A Woman's Object in Life. 

7. Felix. 15. Bluestockings. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2, 3, 4, 5, are accepted ; 6 contains much truth, but 
is hardly suitable ; 7, too lengthy ; 8 is in some ways good and original, but 
were there only three kind actions to recall in seventy years ? 9, spoilt by the 
unnecessary folly of the heroine ; 10, why did her history hinder her second 
marriage any more than her first? 1 1, not enough incident, and it requires 
exceptional talent to write entirely in the present tense; 12, everybody is so very 
fortunate that the story is hardly useful ; 13, unsuitable in subject; 14, does not 
finish well; 15, the argument is rather out of date. 

All who aim at writing short stories well should remember that detail should 
be carefully compressed ; most of the above have enough for at least one entire 
volume. In the same way, dialogue, even when really good, should be well 
pruned, for all that does not elucidate plot or character is de trop. 
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March Pudding.— Stew i lb. of 
rhubarb, cut very fine, in a jar with 
I lb. of sugar until quite done. Let it 
cool. Add a tin of Anglo- Swiss milk 
and a tablespoonful of orange-flower 
water. If you have cream to employ 
instead of the milk, plenty of sugar 
must be added. Serve with border 
and ornaments of pastry or rout cakes. 

London Winter Salad. — Cold 
greens, sprouts, or potatoes, cut ac- 
cording to taste. For half a pint of 
sauce : A teacup full of melted butter 
or white sauce, cold. A teaspoonful 
each of minced onion, minced parsley, 
and mint ; the same quantity of dry 
mustard, a dessert • spoonful each of 
sugar, anchovy sauce, and oil. Mix 
these well on a plate and add them to 
the sauce. Add J teacupful of vin^ar, 
garnish with pickled cabbage and water- 
cresses if they can be got. If no sauce 
is at hand beat an egg and scald it 
in a teacup of milk. Mint should be 
chopped and bottled in vinegar when 
plentiful. 

Plum Porridge. — Boil } lb. oat or 
other meal in a quart of water. Stew 
I lb. prunes in a quart of water with 
i lb. sugar and a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice. Mix the two together. 

Boys* Breakfast Porridge. — 6oz. 
oatmeal, 2 oz. chopped onions, 2 oz. 
chopped bacon, a pinch each of pepper 
and mace, a salt-spoonful of dried thyme. 
To these, well mixed, stir 3 pints of 
boiling water, and then boil for ten 
minutes. 

Pickled Rhubarb.— Cut the pink 
tops a finger length, weigh them, mince 
up the stalks and stew them, and when 
quite soft and semifluid put in the tops 
and let them stew slowly until soft. 
Then lay them in a jar, mixed with a 
quarter of their weight of raw onion 



sliced ; powder each layer with mixed 
spice and curry-powder, and fill up the 
jar with the best malt vinegar. Some 
people eat sugar with this. 

Rhubarb and Orange Pie. — Wash 
two good ripe oranges very clean, slice 
them thin without peeling, take out the 
pips. Stew 2 lb. rhubarb in a jar until 
a spoon will cut it ; let it cool. Now 
make the pie, mixing the orange slices 
with the rhubarb, and | lb. of sugar. 
Most people think a tablespoonful of 
orange -flower water an improvement. 
In carving, leave the orange peels in 
the dish. Custard, cream, or condensed 
milk, should be served with it. 

Clove Confection. — Cut up 7 lb. 
of red rhubarb very fine without peeling 
it, put to it 6 lb. of loaf sugar crushed, 
and let it stand twenty - four hours. 
Strain off and boil the syrup, pour it 
over the fruit, and leave it again for 
twenty-four hours. Then stir to the 
whole i oz. mace in powder and J oz. 
ground cloves, and boil for three quarters 
of an hour. If a higher colour be desired 
add extract of cochineal. 

Brown Gravy, as Taught by a 
French Chef.— Put a small piece of 
butter in an iron saucepan over a quick 
heat. Keep stirring with a silver or 
wooden spoon till it begins to colour ; 
then add a pinch of castor sugar ; stir 
constantly, and as it darkens add about 
a teaspoonful of fine flour (sprinkled in), 
a pinch of salt, a dust of white pepper, 
and when it becomes a rich brown colour 
pour in a little good stock or clear gravy. 
Keep stirring till it just boils, and then 
add more or less stock as required. 
This will keep for some days. If you 
have no stock water can be used, but 
a nicely seasoned stock greatly improves 
the gravy (less than J oz. of butter will 
make a marmalade jar full of gravy). 
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NOTICE,— The Editor disclaims all responsibility as r^ards Reports. lUmsfarin- 
ertioM may be/orwarded to ' Reporter, Woric and Leisure,' Hatchards, \9rj Piccadilly, W. 



The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Office Hours: 
11 to I and 2 to 4 Daily ^ except Saturdays, Post-office Orders to A. M. MACKENZIE, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, S. w. Dtfpdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosveuor Plctce, S.w. — address Lady. Eden. Dip^ for Decorative 
Painting, China, &*c., 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, S.w. — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Fancy Work art 
also on view at the Central Office. Orders for PUUn Needlework should be 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special Secretary,* at 80 Eaton Square, S.W.; 
and for Knitting, to Miss LouiSE Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey. 

Associates are reminded that the Case Committee as a rule only meets monthly 
(on the first Tuesday). Cases should therefore reach the OfiBce a week previously. 

To fedlitate reference and in order to centralise as much as possible the 
information respecting Institutions which is given in the Gazette, the monthly 
report of the Working Ladies' Guild, which is of so much interest to Associates, 
will in future always occupy its present position. This announcemoit affords 
opportunity for drawing their attention to the £u:t, which appears to be often 
overlooked, that a very large portion of the assistance rendered by the Guild takes 
the form of Employment for Gentlewomen. In fsurt, two of the Departments 
which have been created and so unremittingly fostered by the ladies whose names 
appear above, have, in addition to their work of executing orders, D^p6ts open to 
the public, where really admirable specimens of almost every branch of Art work 
may be viewed and purchased. The exquisite repairing of Tapestry to which 
Lady Eden has given such minute attention, and for which this School (fcM* such it 
really is in the highest sense of the word) is famous, is only one of its specialties. 
Bead work. Church work, and the scientific cleaning and repairing of every sort <^ 
Needlework with archaeolc^cal exactness, in the true spirit of the style to which 
it belongs, are also successfully carried out. 

Further notices of the work undertaken by ladies on the books of the Guild, 
such as the cleaning and repairing of ancient manuscripts, mounting photographs, 
mending table linen and china, and transposing music, &c, will be given in future 
numbers. Space only permits of the insertion of the usual Ust of Situatioiis and 
Employment, which, though necessarily monotonous, means real and most welcome 
aid to the persons concerned. 1674, 170S, 1570, have all obtained first dtnatioiis 
as Governesses ; 1539 and 1628 as Companions ; 1323 to play at evoiing parties. 
Three ladies have been temporarOy employed in Copying, and many more have 
received assistance in other forms. 

Case Committees were held on March 3rd and 24th, but it is impossiUe to 
supply details owing to the late date of the last of these. 

Letters received in February were 527, and those sent out 524. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. — ^The Coond' 
met on the 5th March, when the Audit of last year's accounu was passed. Th 
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Secretary reported that the Gaild numbered about 1084 Members, and that 66 new 
Members had joined during February. Instructions were given for laying the 
proposed Articles of Association — ^which were finally approved — before the Board 
of Trade with a view to Registration. It was resolved that a General Meeting of 
the Guild shall be arranged for some time during the first half of May. Nine new 
Local Correspondents were appointed, and Miss Anna Swanwick was elected a 
Vice-President. Mr. William Shaen, M.A., Mr. W. H. Widgery, M.A., and Mr. 
A. K. Connell, were elected on the Council. A grant of 15/. was voted towards 
the purchase of books for the proposed Guild Library, which it was determined to 
commence as a Reference Library, with a view to its ultimate development as a 
Lending Library. Specimen copies of books have* been kindly presented by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Murray, Chambers, Cassell & Co., Griffith & Farran, and the 
Educational Supply Association, which are open to the inspection of Members at 
the Rooms of the Guild. The Council invite Members and others to contribute 
Standard books to the Library, gifts of which will be much appreciated. 

An interesting Meeting was held at Brighton on the 28th February, for the 
formation in that town of a Branch Guild. It was well attended, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hannah, vicar of Brighton, presiding. The Headmasters of Brighton 
Collie and of Lancing College, and other local representative personages, also 
attended. The Central Guild was represented by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, one 
of its Council. The Chairman used cordial terms appreciative of the movement, 
especially in respect of its purpose to endeavour to introduce a closer bond of 
union, and the encouragement of thrift among teachers. Mr. Bowen explained 
to the meeting the details of the work of the Guild, calling their attention to the 
paper showing the various schemes of Life Assurance likely to be usefiil to teachers, 
which had been drawn up by the Guild ; to the desire of the Guild to form itself 
into a rec(^ised centre of professional opinion and advice for the establishment of 
sound views on Education. He pointed out also the advantages which a Local 
Branch would have by joining itself to a Central Body which is large and vigorous ; 
and stated that the Guild hoped to have many Local Branches. Dr. Sanderson, 
headmaster of Lancing, moved for the approval by the meeting of the objects of 
the Guild. The motion was seconded by the Headmaster of Brighton College, 
and passed with acclamation. Miss Soames, to whose energy the formation of the 
Brighton Branch is mainly due, stated that the Brighton Association of School- 
mistresses had dissolved itself to join the Local Guild, to whose ftinds it handed 
over its balance. On the close of the meeting a large number of those present 
joined the Local Guild. 

On Wednesday, iSth March, a meeting of Members residing within the 
Metropolitan district, was held at the Guild Rooms, to hear a paper by Professor 
Henry Morley on * A Teaching University for London.* Another similar meeting 
was held on Saturday, the 21st March, at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, at 
which Miss Beale read an interesting paper on * The Effect of the Matriculation 
Examination on School Teaching.' These meetings, intended to promote social 
intercourse among teachers, as well as to invite by discussion the views of Members 
on subjects of interest in the profession, appeared to be well attended and appre- 
ciated by those who were able to avail themselves of the occasion, and some inter- 
esting and valuable suggestions were evoked by the discussions, and Members of 
the Guild will feel satisfaction in hearing that Mr. Fitch, who joined in the debates, 
expressed his opinion that meetings of this nature are of considerable value to the 
Educational authorities. 
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College for Ladies at Westfield, Hampstead. — In a recent number of 
Work and Leisure there appeared a very interesting account of the College Hall 
of Residence in Byng Place, and the writer of the article expressed a hope that 
before long London may boast *a not unworthy College for Women,' being 
apparently not aware that a College for Women does already exist in London, 
providing for its inmates not only every home comfort and safeguard, but also all 
the necessary instruction for students preparing for the degrees of the University 
of London, together with those advantages of College life which women have 
shown themselves not slow to appreciate. The College for Ladies at Westfield, 
Hampstead, was founded two years ago to meet the requirements of women 
studying for the London Degrees; it claims to be a College and not merely a 
Hall of Residence, and it aspires to hold in relation to the higher education of 
women a position not inferior to that of Girton. The desire for a first-class 
university education is spreading among women of all ranks, and the idea of 
allowing a girl to go to College when her schooldays are over is now entertained 
in circles where a few years ago it would not have been tolerated for a moment. 
The conviction that College life and study must inevitably prove fatal to Christian 
faith and practice is losing ground, but still many parents shrink from exposing 
their daughters to influences and companionship which may be harmless, but as to 
the tendency of which they can have no guarantee. It was the recognition of 
this difficulty which prompted the establishment of the College at Hampstead, in 
the earnest hope that here, at least, it might be shown that the highest cultivation 
of the intellect is not incompatible with a humble and fervent faith in Him whose 
gift it is, and that the pursuit of knowledge and science, instead of being a snare 
to Christian women, may be made the means of drawing out and strengthening 
their noblest faculties, and of fitting them for the work to which they may be 
severally called. It is this distinct and avowed Christian aim and purpose which 
is the distinguishing feature of the College. The management of the College is 
in the hands of a Council, presided over by the Rev. Canon Fleming, and com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen who have its welfare deeply at heart, and all of 
whom, as well as the Mistress, are members of the Church of England, but no 
restrictions on this point are made with regard to the students. As from the first 
it was always intended that almost all the necessary instruction should be given in 
the College, either by the resident or by the visiting lecturers, it was found possible 
to select a site away from the darkness and gloom of London ; and at Hampstead 
the students breathe a pure, bracing air, and are within an easy walk of the 
Heath, while the close proximity of the Swiss Cottage Station enables them to 
reach the City in half an hour, whenever it is found desirable to attend any of the 
lectures at University College. Two houses in Maresfield Gardens have been 
thrown into one, and are known as Westfield ; these are now full, and one lecturer 
and some of the students reside in a neighbouring house known as West Lodge. 
The fees payable by students at the College amount to lOO guineas a-year. This 
sum includes not only board and residence during thirty-three weeks, but also all 
instruction, whether given in class or by private tuition, as well as the fees for 
attendance at the University College lectures and for examination. Eighteen 
students are now in residence, some of whom are working for the Matriculation 
and others for the Intermediate Examination in July, and these latter will, it is 
hoped, take their B.A. degree next year. Westfield keeps up a kindly connexion 
with the older Colleges by means of its staff — the Mistress, Miss Constance 
Maynard, being a Certificated Student of Girton, and the Classical Lecturer, 
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Miss Gray, having taken the Classical Tripos from Newnham, while the 
advantages of a London Degree are represented by Miss Petrie, B.A., who is 
one of the visiting lecturers. The College is steadily making its way, and the 
advantages it offers only require to be better known to be widely appreciated. 
Visitors are always welcome, especially on Thursday afternoons, when the Mistress 
is * at home * to receive them ; and all information with regard to the College may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, Miss G. Clive Bayley, The Wilderness, 
Ascot, or at Westfield. 

Agency for Swiss Governesses and Nurses. — Readers who may want 
these will be glad to hear of Swiss House, 15 Mecklenburgh Square, w.c, which 
was opened in July 1883, and is superintended by a Committee of Ladies, 
Members of the Swiss Church in London. It is managed by a lady from Geneva, 
who will do her very best to provide English families with good Swiss Governesses 
or Nurses. For all particulars apply to Mme. Provost, at address above, or to 
Charles H. Lukin, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, 38 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

Trained Nurses* Annuity Fund. — We wish to call attention to the 
Trained Nurses* Annuity Fund, founded in 1874, its object being to give a good- 
service pension of 15/. per annum to superannuated or broken-down trained 
nurses, who have served three years in an hospital, and at least fifteen years as 
private nurses. This annuity is frequently the means of enabling respectable 
women, who have worked hard and usefully, to spend the remainder of their 
lives in comfort with their friends or relations, whereas without it they would 
have no resource but the workhouse. Subscriptions and Donations will be gladly 
received by Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand, Treasurers to the Trained Nurses* Annuity 
Fund ; by the Lady Bloomfield, Shrivenham, Berks ; and by the Hon. Secretary, 
R. Gofton Salmon, Esq., 73 Cheapside, e.g. 

UNITED ENGLISHWOMEN*S EMIGRATION ASSOCIATION. 

At a requisition from some of the Honorary Members of this Association a 
Meeting was held on Feb. 26th by invitation of the Editor of Work and Leisure^ 
at which the following proceedings took place : — 

The Rev. G. P. Merrick having said the Collect praying for God's preventing 
grace, with which all the business meetings of this Association are opened, it was 
explained that the meeting had been summoned to consider the best means of 
administering a fund derived from the subscriptions of the Hon. Members, and 
to decide whether it should be extended. 

For the information of persons unacquainted with the earlier history of this 
Association it may here be stated, that it originated in the desire of the Editor of 
Work and Leisure to add some connecting link to the medium for communication, 
which that periodical had long been, to the numerous individuals with whom she had 
been for some years more or less in correspondence upon the subject of Emigra- 
tion. At the inaugural meeting of the Members, held in February 1884, the 
principles laid down in a preliminary article on the subject in Work and Leisure 
for that month (which is still to be procured from Messrs. Hatchard, post free 
for 3J^.), were accepted as a basis for the Association, and two meetings have since 
been held, at which useful and interesting discussions, and much information of 
value to workers, have taken place. Since these, the Hon. Members of the 
Association have expressed a wish to define their functions more closely and to 
undertake more positive duties with regard to the Association. 

It was therefore suggested, and unanimously adopted, that the Hon. Members 
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should consider themselves in the light of a Committee of Supply, and act (to use 
a homely expression) somewhat as * feeders,* both of money and emigrants, to the 
Working Members. As a step in this direction they appointed three of their 
number to act as a Finance Committee to administer the small fund at present in 
hand, and promised according to their powers to obtain more subscriptions, whether 
from persons desiring membership or otherwise. The Members reserved the 
power of adding to the number of this sub-committee, and laid down the following 
Rules for its guidance, which were passed in the form of unanimous resolutions : — 
* It is permitted to administer the Fund of the Association, after meeting the 
working ^expenses of the Association, postage, &c., — (a.) Towards the expense of 
printing Forms or Leaflets, or to publish matter recommended by a unanimous 
vote of the Working Members, all such to be presented in MSS., and passed for 
this purpose by the Hon. Members at their especial meetings, {d.) To defray the 
railway or travelling expenses of Lecturers approved by the Association, {c.) To 
assist Emigrants recommended to them by Working Members^ whose cases are ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee, with gifts in money or kind ; it being optional 
to the Working Member to pass on the former, if she prefer it, in the form of a 
loan to Emigrants themselves.' 

The aim of the Association was shortly defined to be, * To unite in one fellow- 
ship of harmonious y though quite independent, action^ ALL persons interested in pro- 
moting the judicious selection of Emigrants, with due regard to their interests as 
well as to those of the Colonies to which they shall be sent. Membership in the 
U.E.E.A. was declared to be open to persons interested in Emigration, either 
as Working Members, /'. e. ladies personally engaged in interviewing as well as 
corresponding with emigrants; and ** Members," subscribers of los. and upwards 
annually, who are willing to attend the Meetings of the Association and to assist 
in the collection of funds, the recruiting of Emigrants, and the management of 
the Association.' 

The Meeting heard with satisfaction of the consolidation of the work of three 
of the Working Members in the Society under the presidency of H.R.H. Princess 
Mary of Teck and the vice-presidency of Viscountess Strangford, under the title of 
* The Colonial Emigration Society,' and wished that Society every success. 

Two donations of 5/. — one for the emigration of gentlewomen and the other 
for emigrants recommended by one member in particular — were handed in, and 
after some valuable information about the Lunacy Laws in Canada had been given 
by one of the members, which shows the great care that should be taken not to 
emigrate any one who has the slightest tendency to mental disturbance, the Meeting 
dispersed, deciding, almost while doing so, that in view of what they hoped to 
accomplish the word * Honorary,' as distinguishing them from the Working 
Members, should be dropped. The Society will therefore in future consist of 
'Workers,' and * Members,' whose respective functions have been described above. 
They will be summoned, either separately or collectively, according as the business 
of the Association renders it necessary. 

Upon the 1 8th of March a Conference of the whole Association was held. 
The Regulations drawn up by the Finance Committee of Members who had met 
in the interval were approved, and a Leaflet describing the organization and 
action of the Society was passed for circulation. Copies may be obtained upon 
application to the Hon. Sec, Miss Gooch, 41 Courtfield Gardens, s.w., to whom 
and to the Treasurer, Edward Broad wood, Esq., 25 Ovington Square, s.w., 
subscriptions and donations may also be sent. 

The Constitution of the Association was thus definitely completed, and other 
business of much interest was transacted, to which reference will be made in 
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future numbers of the Gazette, It is only possible here to give the terms of a 
resolution, the importance of which to Female Emigrants to Canada was pressed 
with great earnestness by several speakers and carried unanimously : — 

' That the United Englishwomen's Emigration Association hear 
with satisfaction that the Canadian Government have re-appointed a 
lady to receive women and children landing at Quebec. They venture 
to express a hope that she will have it in her power to give to the 
Emigrants the rest, shelter, and refreshment granted last year, and 
which is so highly appreciated by the Members of this Association. 
The importance of some kind of a Reception Home on first landing 
is a point on which all workers feel most strongly, and they record 
gratefully the care and attention so unremittingly bestowed by Miss 
Richardson upon all those sent out by them last season.' 

Two interesting lectures, upon * Life in Canada ' and * The advantages of 
Emigration to Australasia,' have lately been given by Members of the Associa- 
tion, to which audiences of working men, and their wives and daughters, have 
listened with much interest. Persons wishing to get up similar meetings 
should communicate with the Hon. Sec. of the U. E. E. A., c/o Hatchards, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

AmounrcEMEVTs. 

Working Ladies' Guild (see * Reporter'). — The Office will close for the 
Easter Holidays from Thursday, April 2, to Monday, April 13. 

Lectures on Health. — The Committee of the Ladies' Sanitary Association 
have arranged for the delivery of a Course of Lectures on Physiology and the 
Laws of Health, by Mrs. Sheil, at 22 Berners Street, w. These lectures were 
begun in February, and will continue throughout April and May, except in the 
Easter vacation. The April course will be on Clothing, Food, Digestion, and 
Nutrition. For all particulars address the Secretary, Miss Rose Adams, 22 
Berners Street, w. 

Mrs. Crawshay's Educational Prizes for Women. — These are for 
Essays on stated subjects, and range in value from 20/. to 5/. The competition 
is open till the ist of June. For particulars apply to Miss Gallenga, Llandogo, 
Coleford, Gloucestershire. 

The Young Women's Christian Association. — We are anxious to draw 
our readers' attention to the All-Day Convention of this Association, which will 
take place at Exeter Hall on Friday, April 17, and to add that all who are in- 
terested in work among young women will be most welcome at it. A fuller 
announcement of the Convention will be found in the advertising columns of this 
month's Gazette, and all particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss A. 
Braithwaite, 4 Gloucester Square, w. 

Self-Supporting Penny Dinners. — As there have been recent articles on 
this subject in Work and Leisure, readers interested in the question may like to 
hear of a small pamphlet with this title, published by authority of the Central 
Council for Promoting Self- Supporting Penny Dinners. It can be had from 
Alexander & Shepheard, 21 Castle Street, Holborn. 

Minors' Protection Joint CoNrMiiTEE. — All who are able to take part, 
by petitioning or otherwise, in the work of securing better legal protection for 
minor English girls, should place themselves in communication with the Hon. 
Sec. of the above Committee, 30 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, w. 

*,,* A Report of the Working, Women's College and other interesting matter is unavoidably 

postponed^ but will appear as soon as space permits. 
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The Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents^ and 
cannot undertake to return rejected Communications ^ but will endeavour to do so if 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

Correspondents are requested to mention whether the addresses they give may be 
published^ as much time and trouble may often be saved by direct communication. 

Dear Madam, — Can you find space for a few words to convey to your readers 
the welcome information that the promised Immigration Home for Female Servants 
at Toronto is ready to receive them ? The Society providing this Home has Mrs. 
Beverley Robinson, the wife of the Governor of Ontario, for its president. The 
Corresponding Secretary for England is Mrs. Body. This Home affords for the 
weary travellers a place of rest, quite free, before they enter service ; and subse- 
quent shelter at a small charge in the interval between one engagement and 
another. The register of applications for servants facilitates suitable and imme- 
diate employment. Wages are stated on the Prospectus of the Society to be for 
women from i/. 5j. to 2/. ^s. monthly; girls, i/. This Home is intended for the 
use of those persons who make their applications on the form provided by the 
United Englishwomen's Emigration Association. They must also carry an Intro- 
duction Card, signed by a Member of the Association. The form, which requires 
four certificates as to respectability of character and service qualifications, will 
raise the standard of requirements for applicants to Canada to a level with those 
for other colonies. Great expectations await the introduction of this form, which 
has been accepted from the Members of the U. E. E. A. by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in lieu of the form otherwise in use. When in Canada I was requested to 
press very earnestly upon all emigrators the necessity of careful investigation into 
the fitness, both moral and physical, of the persons they send out ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that the continuance of the assistance in reduction of the 
cost of the ocean ticket to the emigrant depends upon the integrity of the selec- 
tions made and the satisfactory result of this season's work. This matter is pressed 
again by the last mail. I have very numerous applications from all parts of the 
Dominion for servants, mostly from persons whom my pleasant visit to Canada 
permits me to consider my personal friends. I shall be happy to give information 
about the new form and the Home in Toronto to any one who writes for it. 
St. John^s Croft, Wifuhester. Faithfully yours, Ellen JOYCE. 

Madam, — It may interest the readers of the article upon * Midwifery ' in last 
Work and Leisure to hear how we started a certificated Midwife in this parish, and 
what degree of success she has had. I may mention that we obtained her services 
through the medium of the Matrons' Aid Society, to which reference was made 
in the article, and have since been still further indebted to that Association for a 
grant from the Quarantine Fund, which forms so valuable a feature in its work. 

Early in June, 1882, we engaged Mrs. A. (a Member of the M. A. S., who held 
as a matter of course the Diploma of the Obstetrical Society of London, which is 
one of the qualifications for membership) to settle among us, promising her for the 
first year an income of i/. a- week. The only conditions made with her were, that 
she should live in a neighbourhood selected by us, and that she should attend any 
case to which I sent her. She was at liberty to retain for herself any money 
earned by ' private ' cases ; that is, patients not sent to her by me. 
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During the first year she had 37 cases, of which 12 were private ; at the expira- 
tion of which time the weekly sum to be paid to Mrs. A, was reduced to 15^. ; 
and at the end of eighteen months it was still further reduced to 10s, In her 
second year of work she had 75 cases, of which 33 were private ; and for the last 
six months — ue.y up to last Christmas — 5^. was sufficient to supplement her own 
earnings ; and since Christmas I have only paid for each case attended by her at 
the rate of 7^. 6d, a case. During the last nine months — that is, from June, 1884, 
to March, 1885 — Mrs. A. has had 60 cases, 30 of which were private^ and she has 
16 names on her books, of which 12 are private patients. 

The whole cost of thus starting a properly certificated Midwife has been 
93/. I Of. Towards this I have received a certain amount firom payments made by 
poor women to the * Maternity Club * connected with my Mothers* Meeting, and 
the rest has been raised by subscription among friends. 

Now for a word or two about our difficulties. It has been uphill work in spite 
of many encouragements. The lower class of poor do not wish for a properly 
qualified midwife. She will not allow the lying-in room to be visited by gossiping 
friends or by the gin-bottle. This class of patients much prefers the services of 
some worn-out old neighbour, who at least will not object to the old customs, even 
if she does not join in them. These people have to be taught the value of being 
properly attended. The better class of poor will make any sacrifice to secure the 
help of a doctor. They have yet to learn the difference between a trained and an 
untrained midwife. In fact, I feel that the great difficulty in starting a certificated 
Midwife is, that you have first to create the demand for her. There is little 
difficulty in raising the necessary money. Ladies who know anything about the 
poor and their trials will give at once, and they will give liberally too if they know 
that the one effort will probably gain the desired end. 

I could say much about the great help and encouragement given to Mrs. A.*s 
experiment by two ladies in the neighbourhood, who engaged her to attend them 
on purpose to give the poor people confidence in her ; I could also say much of 
the kindness of one of the leading doctors ; but perhaps this is sufficient to indicate 
the steps by which this great boon of a resident Midwife may he conferred upon a 
poor neighbourhood. Yours truly. 

West Ham Vicarage^ E. Mary A. Scott. 

Madam, — I should be glad to recommend to ladies of limited income needing 
change and rest the Home opened by Miss Wilson at Mountville, Torquay, where 
I spent three months last year. A few, not more than eight ladies, are received, 
and the inclusive terms are i$s. weekly. Yours truly, M. A. 



A Lady would be very grateful to any reader of Work and Leisure who could 
give her information as to the best and simplest way of managing washing at 
home. She lives in the country, where she cannot get it done for her. All replies 
addressed to * Hope,' c/o Manager, Work and Leisure^ Hatchards, 187 
Piccadilly, w., will be forwarded. 

Chronic Invalid.— Will any one offer help, or advise how to obtain it, for a 
lady aged 42, who has an annuity of 15/., but from great and constant sufferings is 
no longer able to supplement it, as she has hitherto done, by needlework. She 
can still make little crochet petticoats or jackets while under the infiuence of 
morphia, which soothes the acutest anguish. Address Miss Hinson, c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement shouid be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, S* L.* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope. They will be inserted at the rate of I j. dd, for 
30 words^ and 6d.for every additional 8 words. Displayed Advertisements accord- 
ing to space. If kept standings a reduction will be made of 10 per cent for three, 
and 1 5 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must be forwarded when the Advertiser 
gives no Address, and requires Anstoers forwarded. 

*«* All Ansirers or Inquiries respecting those Advertisenients trhich have a 
NUMBER, but NO ADDRESS, must be addressed c/o Manager, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, W., and must state the Number of Advertisement referred to. 

ADYBRTISEMENTS to secure insertioii should reach the Offtoe by 
the 22iid. After that date they may still be sent, with an additional 6d., 
when every effort will be made up to the time of going to Press to ensure 
their appearance. . 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Letters from Mrs. C. 
and Mrs. O. She will be much obliged 
to any Ladies who will send in some 
good useful Dresses, Capes, Under- 
clothing, or Boots, addressed to her at 
13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to recom- 
mend an exceUent FRENCH 
TEACHER, to give LESSONS in 
her own language and Italian. Ad- 
dress Madlle. H., 16 Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater. 

FAMILY EMIGRATION. — A 
Grant was made at a late Meeting of 
the Finance Committee of the United 
Englishwomen's Emigration Associa- 
tion towards the Passage Money of a 
very highly recommended and respect- 
able Man out of work, his Wife, and 4 
Daughters, pravideil the remainder of 
the sum was raised before they can sail 
(the middle of April) to Auckland, 
where he has friends and the prospect 
of employment. Donations may be sent 
to Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Rd., s.w. ; 
or Miss White, i Porchester Gate, w., 
who personally knows the case. 

OLD TOYS, &c.— A Lady changing 
Houses will be happy to send 
these, together with the old Music, 
Lesson-books, Baskets, Fancy Boxes, 
that have accumulated during a long 
residence, to any one able to make use 
of them. Address Mrs. Mathias, 13 
S pencer Road, Putney, s.w. 

WHEN you require Religious Pub- 
lications, Educational Literature, 
Newspapers, or Books (New or Second- 
hand), please send to J AS. Mitchener, 
The Lon.Ion, Provincial, and Conti- 
nental News Agency, I Earl Street, 
Chelsea, London. 



COMPANION, NURSE, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, or MATRON. Re- 
engagement wanted by Widow Gen- 
tlewoman, 44. Accustomed to care of 
Invalids and Nervous Cases. High 
References. X 

IFTY GUINEAS a-year, with Fur- 
nished Cottage on the South Coast, 
is offered to a Lady and her Mother, or 
Friend, who can undertake the Edu- 
cation of Three Children, eldest a Girl 
of 8. Only suitable applications will be 
answered. 2 

A LADY, Hospital-trained, and long 
experience, desires the SUPER- 
INTENDENCE of a HOSPITAL, 
CONVALESCENT HOME, or to 
take the Charge of a Household. 3 

REEPERS. Extra strong Ampelop- 
sis variegata, 2.J.; ditto Veitchii, 
Virginian Creepers, Wisteria, Passion 
Flower, \s. ; Pyracantha, Jasmines, 
\s. 6d.; Strong Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
Clematis, White Magnolia grandiflora, 
Pyracantha, Jasmines, Garden Azaleas, 
6d. each. %s. 6d. Orders free. Address 
SiMCOX, 158 Severn Road, Cardiff. 

SPRING BEDDING. — Double 
Daisies, beautiful White ; also 
Golden-leaved, is. yi. ; Belgian, bloom 
immense, \s. ; Red, 8</. (100 mixed, 
4J. 6^.) Small, strong, named Shrubs, 
12 varieties, y. Violets, large purple; 
Campanula, Dwarf White, a gem, ij.9^ 
doz. Carnations, best White, dd. each. 
Address SiMCOX, 158 Severn Road, 
Cardiff; 

DRAWING SOCIETY.— MEM- 
BERS WANTED.— Sketches in 
any Style. Copies allowed. Profes- 
sional Critic. Yearly Prizes. 5^-. Sub- 
scription. Term commencing. Stamped 
Envelope for Rules from Mrs. Price, 
Muswell Hill Road, Highgate, London. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter onfyt with 
fiiU particulars : — 

1. Lady for care of Motherless Chil- 

dren; AT^^ri^if^^^also in Sickness 
and Housekeeping. 

2. Lady-Housekeepers, Companions, 

and Governesses, as Resident and 
Daily. 

3. Maid, useful Scotch, 2 years in 

France, and 3 years* previous 
character. Age 30. 

4. Cook- Housekeeper, 45/. to 50/., 

where Kitchen and Scullery-maids. 

5. Children's Maid, or Young Indies'. 

SAort. 

6. Housemaid, or combined. Quiet 

place. 16/. April 20. 2 years 
and 8 months. Housemaid, age 
23, 18/. April 19. 3 years' 
character. London or Brighton. 
Housemaid, 23. 20/. 9 months'. 
5 years' previous. 

7. Kitchen-Maids, age 20. 12/. to 16/. 

8. Scullery-Maid, 18. 2 years' cha- 

racter. 

9. Coachmen, two ; one over 2 years', 

second, 7 years' character. Left 
through death. 

10. Indoor Servant, with assistance. 

7 years' character. 

1 1. Boy for first place. 

12. Head Gardener, prefers rather level 

ground ; understands well glass. 

1 3. Head Nurse, 38. 4 years'. 20/. to 

22/. In Somerset. 

14. Young Nursery- Maid for first place. 

Strong, very respectable. 

15. Superior Lady's Maid, 29. Good 

Hairdresser & Dressmaker. Ex- 
cellent character. Town or near. 

OME for GOVERNESSES and 
LADIES INTENDING TO 
EMIGRATE. Founded by the Vis- 
countess Strangford and Mrs. E. L. 
Blanchard. Terms very moderate ; 
and every information given by the 
Resident Secretary on Emigration, 
either by interview or correspondence, 
addressed 13 Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, w. , enclosing stamped envelope. 

OMFORTABLE HOME offered 
to One or Two Ladies by a Gen- 
tlewoman. Pleasantly situated House. 
Moderate Terms. Good References 
given and required. Address Miss 
RoBSON, Park Street, Ripon. 



SUBBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, Ac. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Squark. 

Established for the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS LodteS ONLY. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Le3sons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 

Begistry for 

GovemesBeB, Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained 'Of the 

Hofiorary Secretary y 
Miss M. G. Litpton, is Baker Street. 

MISS BORRER wishes to find a 
SITUATION in a quiet Family 
out of London for a German-English 
Girl, daughter of a Merchant's Clerk, 
to assist in the Care of Children, and 
Work for them. Has had a fair Edu- 
cation, and is well recommended by a 
German Minister in whose Family she 
has lived. Age about 18. Address Miss 
BoRRER, Cowfold, Horsham. 

ARRIED COUPLE Wanted, as 

Indoor Servant, and Good Plain 

Cook. United Wages about 80/. per 

annum. Address Mr. H., The Clifton 

Library, Clifton, near Bristol. 

HOLIDAY HOME for Governesses 
and Ladies of Small Means. Stands 
in pleasant grounds. Always open. 15J. 
weekly. Address Superintendent, 
Mountville, Torquay. 

YOUNG SCOTCH LADY wishes 
for Situation as COMPANION, 
with a small Salary. Apply to Mrs. 
Tayler, 14 Eaton Square, s.w. 
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A LADY gives PIANO LESSONS. 
Tenns, i/. 51. for One Lesson 
weekly, per quarter; or 15^. at her own 
Residence, for one Lesson, or i/. is, 
for two, per quarter. Address F. W., 
57 Danvers Street, Chelsea. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
YEAR-BOOK & DIRECTORY 
for 1885. Errata: — 

Page 28. — lufr address of Teachers* 
Guild in Adam Street, read 17 Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand. 

Page 83. — For Miss Brough's Edu- 
cational Inquiry and Registration Office 
in Brompton Road, read 17 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand. 

Page 97. — jPbr The Laurels, Over- 
cliffe, read Baynard's Castle. Fees, 9 
to 15 Guineas. 

Page 99. — Insert^ Gravesend : High 
Schools; Public Day School. 

Page 112. — /;u^r^among Art Schools, 
Milton, near Gravesend. 

Page 164. — Add io Periodicals, Jour- 
nal of Education, which contains 
Chronicle of Teachers* Guild. 



OLD LINEN and COTTON RAGS 
most earnestly requested for a Poor 
Woman suffering from an Incurable 
Disease. Address Miss L. J. Russell, 
86 Queen's Gate, s.w. 

THE W0RKatuiLEISURE\.^1' 
TER or MSS. CASE. This Case, 
with 8 Pockets, 5 in. by 9 in. each, 
provides for the classification of a large 
Correspondence, and may be obtained 
post free for 4J. from Miss Ryley, 
Femlea, New Thornton Heath. Smaller 
size, with Six Pockets, 3^. 6</. Also 
Russian Peasants* Costumes for Girls of 
four to six, suitable for Fancy Dress or 
Bazaar. Post free, 5j. 

A LADY who has found the Parafiine 
Oil Cooking Stoves supplied by 
R. C. Bruce, 90 Blackman Street, 
London, of great use, wishes to recom- 
mend them to others. She says she 
used one all last Summer that only cost 
2J. \\d, to start with, and id. a-week 
for oil ; and has now one at i7<f. 6</. 
which cooks all she needs, and warms 
the room besides. 



NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 



PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED, QUARTERLY, as folkws, 
in the year 1885 : — 

In yuly and October: For the best Short Tale, suitable for in- 
sertion in Work aiid Leisure^ at the rate of Ten Shillings a Chapter ; 
or for the most practical article upon the Remunerative Employ- 
ment OF Women, or some other topic \vithin the scope of the Gazette^ 
Fifteen Shillings. 

In Ma^y August^ and November : For the best Essay upon some 
stated subject of general interest — not exceeding Four Pages foolscap — 
which has been announced in the Gazette two months previously, One 
Guinea. * 

In June^ September^ and December: For the best Short Poem, 
Acrostic, Six best Cookery Receipts, or Hints on Domestic 
Economy, Ten and Five Shillings. 

All Contributions should be written on one side of the paper only, and bear 
the name of the writer, or a nom de plume. They should be addressed — * Prize 
Editor, Work ami Leisure, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w.,' and may be 
forwarded at any date previous to the loth day of the month before that in which 
the Prize is awarded. A separate letter, announcing the despatch of the Article 
and nuntionitig its title, should be posted at the same time. This must contain 
Twelve Penny Stamps for Tales, or Six Penny Stamps for Single Articles, which 
will cover return postage, should they not be accepted. 

Contributions which do not take a prize will be acknowledged in the Magazine, 
and classified according to merit ; with a short criticism upon those calling for 
any special notice. 

The Editor reserves the right of publishing in the Magazine any contributions 
(with the exception of Tales or Series of Articles), whether they have taken a 
prize or no. 

* The Subject for May is — « The Ideal of Womanhood considered 
Socially; is it rising or falling in England.'* 



IRK AND Leisure 

: disIf0titQomdtiV SAWotttifttt, Eepocttr, 

GAZETTE. 



COlTTElsrT'S. 



Hospiul Catc Cdi Psying Paiieoli 

Matrons' Aid Society 

Reporter and AnnouncemcnH— Workini 
Ladis' Guild— The Teachen' Guild- 
Uniied Engfuhwomm't EmigratioQ 
AisocEalioa— TlieOddUinutei'Saciely 
— Confetence of Teachen— Univgrucy 
Traloiog— Tbc Working Ladies' Guild 

Comipondence — Plain Needlewotk — 
Women and the British Muuum 



Bl.— All Communlcatioa* nlntlng to the BuBineaa arrangementa of 
iaure,' Ordera for the Mafailne, Inqtiirlea for Terma of Adverllalng, 
•apactlDE Adveitiaemanta, Ac, ahould be addreaaed to 'The 
>f Work A Lciaure,' e/o Meaara. Hatchard, 1S7 Piccadilly, 
a* and letter*, whether private or ror iaacrUaD In the Periodical, 
reaaed to the EDITOR only, 'To be forwarded.' 
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?TER HI.— The Guild of the Divine Artificer. 

'. enabled me to renew my acquaintance with the various old 

ends whose names have been mentioned. They were en- 

ged all day, but so was I ; with most of us the evenings 

id although Aunt Eugenia protested that she did not like 

, atier a hard day's work, to sacrifice their highly-prized 

ler, they gradually began to drop in of their own accord ; 

le of their rules, I found, to let their public duties interfere 

>ssiUe with those of a more private nature. 

belonged to a Guild, the regulations of which were few but 

ry Member must work with her hands or head. 

le midst of her work she must pray. 

must not neglect her home duties or affections. 

must not parade her profession, religious or secular. 

crumbs of her time must be given to the poor * — and SO forth; 
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In accordance with the spirit of these rules old friends were not 
neglected, although they might be visited less frequently than formerly. 

Let me tell of my visit to Sophie Hook's Embroidery School. 

I persuaded myself that I wanted some handkerchiefs marked, and 
strayed in, waving a flag of truce. 

The regulations were so admirable that I saw very little. I was ad- 
mitted by a girl with tidy hair — a girl who had originally belonged to the 
do-nothing class, I doubt not, but who, rescued from the perilous 
abyss of the horse-hair sofa and Young Ladies' Journal of back-parlour 
life by Sophie Hook's philanthropic exertions, had a general air of 
respecting herself — and her thimble — as she advanced, listened to my 
request that I might see her superior, and briskly ushered me past the 
room full of fair embroiderers, into which I had desired to penetrate, 
towards a little office, where behind a desk, which was strewn with 
accounts and newly-mended pens, sat a small, dark, eager personage, who 
eyed me questioningly. 

*Who recommended me to you?' she asked, scarcely too busy, it 
seemed, to be a little curious. 

* Miss Chicheley.' 

* Oh ! and you want these handkerchiefs marked .? How soon .? ' 

* Pray take your time about them,' I answered, looking round for an 
excuse to linger. 

* Nothing would be done if we took what you call our time about it,' 
she answered. ' You shall have them at the end of the week, if you will 
tell me what letters you want.' 

Miss Hook handed me a very useful-looking pencil and a note-book, 
and I wrote down * A. C, which she accepted with business-like gravity, 
seeming really not to have the smallest interest in the question who 'A. C 
might be. 

That evening, when the day's work was done, we all met at tea at 
my aunt's. When I say ' all,' I mean she, and Frances, and Aunt Eugenia, 
and myself. 

Frances was tall and fair ; both sisters were very plainly dressed, and 
neither of them had a particle of embroidery about their raiment. 

Miss Hook did not remind me of our interview of the morning, but I 
attributed this to the stringency with which she was endeavouring to keep 
Rule No. 4 of the Guild. 

Their talk was clever and intelligent, but they said they had quite for- 
gotten me, which was mortifying. 

' We have so many things to think of,' said Frances. 

Sophie deigned to make no excuse. All the while it was curious to 
see how the looks of their childhood were coming back to their faces, 
flitting in and out among the careful lines of later days. I, who had 
travelled so far, and seen so much, remembered them, and those who 
had stayed at home had never missed me ! 
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• An elder sister had returned, widowed, to their home, and so set them 
free to follow the profession they had chosen. 

I reflected that, although they were bound to make no boast of it, I 
was not under any obligation to avoid the subject, so I plunged boldly 
into it, asking how many girls they employed, where the ranks of their 
customers came from, &c. 

At once their eyes beamed upon me ; it was evident that they loved 
their art and all connected with it. 

* Some of our girls are very pretty,' said Sophie ; * they were hardly so 
to begin with. Listlessness and the want of something to do were be- 
ginning to make a prey of the pink-and- white cheeks, and to abstract all 
expression from mouths and eyes. Gossip and uncharitable inuendo 
shrilled their voices. You see they belong to the class which considers 
work beneath it. They all have fathers who earn their bread for them.' 

* Then, in that case, why do you set them to earn money ? Are not 
you afraid of depriving those who really need it, of opportunities ? ' 

*No, for those who "really need it," as you say, are in their turn really 
needed for domestic service and the coarser kinds of work. There is 
not such an outcry about bad servants here, as elsewhere, because our 
maidens of that grade have no resource but to be servants, and, somehow, 
they contrive to be thankful for good places. We who are busy have 
no time for the prolonged and noisy scoldings which used to be ad- 
ministered as a point of honour whenever anything went wrong, so they 
escape that branch of discipline almost entirely. Don't pity them, for 
they really are well off, which they would not be as embroiderers. Their 
robust frames would indeed be thrown away if nothing but sedentary 
occupation were expected of them. You ask why we should set our 
tradesmen's daughters to earn money. I told you their fathers earned 
bread for them ; but it is not always much more. It is a blessing if they 
can be put into the way of clothing themselves, or, better still, if they are 
enabled to save against the rainy day of— marriage,' said Sophie, with a 
smile of quiet humour. 

* The rainy day of failure in trade, or healthy you mean,' I interposed, 
hastily. * I understand — you and your sister are indeed doing a noble 
work. Miss Hook ; but how did you overcome class prejudices ? how 
persuade these tradesmen's daughters that it was fitting for them to 
direct their energies so usefully?' 

* They saw us working with our hands, and so could say nothing. I 
hope, Mr. Chicheley,' said Sophie, *that you do not think Frances and I 
are diminishing the bread of honester people ? ' 

* No, indeed. But you have been so kind in giving me information 
that I am going to trespass a little further. Who was your pioneer .? ' 

*0h, we knew that everybody did something now-a-days,' said 
Frances, lightly. 

While Sophie added gravely, * That might not have influenced us to 
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any considerable extent though, but for the example of Imogen Beau« 
maris/ 

* Imogen ! She began the movement ? It was not what I could have 
fancied of her.* 

* Ah, she's a good little thing, though very odd,* said Frances. 

* You mean,* interrupted Sophie, * her uncle and aunt are odd ; she 
is only what circumstances have made her.* 

* And what is that ? * 

Aunt Eugenia had been looking out of window all this time, watching 
the movements of the late post. He had been to No. 5 with a foreign 
letter bearing a three-cornered African stamp, and now he crossed over 
to us with a bundle of post-cards in his hand. 

* All my correspondents write to me on cards now-a-days, when they 
don't telegraph,' said my aunt, effectually diverting the conversation. 

* The art of letter-writing is lost. Brevity is the only thing studied ; and 
so many small words are missed out that it becomes a puzzle to decipher 
people's meaning.* 

*0h! most ofthem are for you, are they.**' said Aunt Eugenia presently, 
her accent betraying a note of disappointment. 

I had helped myself to one which contained the Company's instruc- 
tions about a bend, but the bulk of the correspondence was after all 
claimed by Sophie and Frances Hook. 

* Forgive us, dear Miss Chicheley. We gave directions to have our 
letters brought here, because we thought there might be something im- 
portant. And so there is ! Frances,* said Sophie, in an excited whisper, 

* Lady Diana /tas accepted our contract for supplying her with pocket- 
handkerchiefs. The knowledge of that will be as good as six weeks of 
sea-bathing for my girls.* 

* And the Mother at St. Agatha*s wants us to embroider a velvet chair 
in honeysuckles and butterflies,* said Frances ; * an entirely new design. 
Only think!* 

For the next quarter of an hour they took no heed of me, these 
absorbed people ! I disapprove of the custom of guests ordering their 
correspondence to be sent after them to houses where they have promised 
to give their society for a few hours : besides, I considered it a breach of 
Rule No. IV. I was reduced to soliciting their attention by means of a 
direct appeal, and was partially successful. 

Enter Mr. Ellice, the curate with the Greek brow, with whom I had 
already made acquaintance. 

The ladies seemed quietly glad to see him ; nothing more, certainly. 
Strange to say, there was no parish talk, but much discussion of a rather 
deep book, which had lately made some stir in the. literary world. 

* Have you been reading it to your girls ?* asked Mr. Ellice. 

This question set them free to own that they had read aloud portions of it. 
' I should not have thought it suitable,* I was rash enough to venture. 
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* What would you have thought suitable ?' asked Sophie, coldly. 
There I was posed. 

* I mean, that I should not have thought them educated up to it,* 
I said, feeling unusually timid, I confess, under her astonished gaze. 

'Who is to be the judge of that ?' she asked ; and I somehow under- 
stood that, by giving her pupils a course of good reading, probably for 
years past, she had, in a measure, fitted them for understanding this book. 

* I suppose you think a light novel would be more to the purpose ?' 
she continued. 

* I dare say they would like it better.* 

* If they begin by being frivolous, leave them so ! Is that it ?' said 
Miss Hook. 

* You are very severe ; but I own that I was wrong,' I said. * No 
doubt you know what is best for your girls.' 

< " My girls " again ! We are forgetting the rule ; and I am more in 
the wrong than you,' cried Sophie, in a different tone, and nothing would 
persuade her or Frances to return to the subject. 

When I say that the entrance of Mr. EUice was not the signal for the 
discussion of parish matters, I do not mean for a moment to imply that 
he showed forgetfulness, or wished others to feel forgetfulness, of his 
particular calling. Quite the contrary ; for he was a very good man and 
earnest Churchman, of which almost everything he said bore the stamp, 
though perhaps indirectly. He was handsome too, as my aunt had said ; 
but that was the last thing one thought of in his presence ; which is not an 
original idea of mine — Evelyn Dacre said it. 

Evelyn Dacre was a nurse at the Egremont Hospital, and, of course, 
I had not seen her yet ; but I was going over there, partly to confer with 
a brother-engineer about this ' bend,' along which the new line was to go, 
and a good deal with the hope of seeing Imogen Beaumaris, my chance 
of meeting her in Stanismore being at present but small. 

The County Herald had told me that she was now holding Cookery 
Classes at Egremont, and demonstrating to crowds for four days 
out of every week ; but if she returned after her labours to sleep at 
No. 5, opposite my aunt's house, she managed her entrances and exits so 
cleverly that I never detected them. 

Egremont was a cathedral city, lying in the midst of a flat country, 
which was, however, a very smiling and indulgent nurse of the fruit-trees, 
flowers, and grain, which were scattered around it. Church bells were 
ringing merrily as I arrived, and the principal street was gay with 
carriages, high-bred horses, postilions, and white favours. Some Lady 
Theresa was marrying with the consent of her relations and friends — 
marrying well, that was evident, and being gfiven roses and violets to 
tread upon. I caught a glimpse of a young head crowned with white 
flowers and diamonds as it disappeared behind that of its masculine 
protector into the carriage. 
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Next I met a hearse with white plumes. It was turning out of the 
street where lived my friend O'Brien, who was the first person I sought 
in Egremont. 

We disposed of the * bend ' and a few other topics rather more quickly 
than was usual with the light-hearted Irishman. 

* So you have had a wedding in the city this morning !' I was reduced 
to say. 

* Yes. Mine will be the next, I hope — I mean, the next of any con- 
sequence to me. And do you know who has promised to dress the 
bride.'* A Stanismore girl, and the best girl in the world too, — the very 
best, without exception ; for, of course, I don't count Lilias, because she 
is already part of myself.' 

' So you will give her no praises ! Will she like that ? But who is 
this Stanismore girl.'*' 

* Imogen Beaumaris. I suppose I ought to call her Miss Beaumaris, 
only Lilias says Imogen, and that puts me wrong. She dressed a little 
neighbour of mine for her grave to-day — Roberta Gray ; you must have 
met the hearse as you came along. Roberta was a child, and I used to 
sing to her. She liked my singing. You have no idea how soft I could 
make my voice to please her. She had a long illness, and Imogen used 
to be as much with her as she could, and showed herself so tender that 
I fancied myself in love with her, and asked her to marry me. She 
refused me decidedly, but in such a kind way. She let me fall easy, 
so that I could not feel mortified. She said she had other hopes, 
other dreams. She said she was not free, or something of that 
kind ; and then she introduced me to Lilias, and I — well, Imogen had 
unlocked my heart, and Lilias filled it,' said O'Brien, with a smile. * I 
suppose that's not a usual story, but it's mine. Why do you look so 
grave ? What are you going to do ? I wish I could have shown you 
Lilias ; but she is a sort oi externe of the Guild at Stanismore — enrolled 
herself, I believe, for love of Imogen ; and these are her working hours. 
She says she is going to buy all her wedding-clothes, and to present me 
with a drawing-room carpet out of her earnings as a painter of fancy 
chairs and tables. She is so industrious!' 

* But how have you contrived to persuade a member of the Guild to 
marry?' I asked. 'The rules do not expressly state it, but I thought 
that the Guild discouraged matrimony.' 

* Idleness, flirting, discontent ; not matrimony, not honest courtship, 
not real, pure, religious love,' exclaimed O'Brien, with fervour. * Women 
so engaged, and with so many other objects, need a little more seeking 
on our parts perhaps : but that only makes us seek more ardently, and 
respect more entirely. As for persuading, however, I am no hand at that, 
and I never attempted it. I just showed Lilias that I was very much in 
earnest, and when the right day and the right moment came I said to 
her, " You are always working for the rest of the world, I want you now 
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to work for me. You must sign a bond that in future you will design for 
only one house, but that house must be mine. I will pay you with all the 
money I have, which isn't much ; all the love I have, which is more ; and 
with my heart's blood when you want it." ' 

* Did you succeed in making yourself understood ?' 

* Not at first, perhaps ; but she soon came into my way of thinking. I 
had only to say to her, " It's the best thing for me," and — women are so 
unselfish — she came into it in time. Are you wanting a lesson ? Will 
you try my plan?' asked O'Brien, thoroughly in earnest. 

* My dear fellow, you are joking I My plan of life was settled long 
ago. It interests me to stand and see the crowd go by, but to make one 
of them — to have hopes and fears, struggles and conquests, like the rest 
— no, never again !' 

O'Brien surveyed me attentively. * You are only my age, Chicheley, 
and you are better-looking than I am, and have about double my income, 
which is important ; though not all-important, Lilias says. What do you 
mean by "standing and letting the crowd go by ?"' 

An exclamation at the time of day did duty for my reply. I prepared 
for departure. 

* Whither?' asked O'Brien. 

* To the Cookery Class. I like to see everything^ I said, hastily. 

* Even how veal cutlets are made ? I believe this is the day for them, 
said O'Brien, with a great appearance of interest. * Do you know, I went 
there once to see Imogen do it, and, really, her manner was perfect ! 
every one listened with such respect ! Lilias took a day out, and she 
came with me, and learned how to make a raised pie, which, she says, 
she will give me some day. She is quite as clever as Imogen Beaumaris, 
you know, though I declare I feel as if I were praising myself when I say 
it. How impatient you are to be gone ! What is the use of talking of 
these things to a crusty old bachelor like you ? Well, good-bye. The 
" bend " is an audacious experiment, and it will require a hundred addi- 
tional yards of rail ; but if the Company doesn't mind, I am sure I 
needn't.' ( To be continued, ) 



Chapter 1. 
T a recent meeting of influential and competent people 
called to consider the advisability of establishing a High 
School for Girls, many comparisons were drawn by the 
principal speakers between the education of girls at school and at 
home, greatly to the disparagement of the latter. The remarks 
made about private governesses, and their method of teaching, 
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smacked of reluctant censure and tender pity ; yet one could not 
deny the truth of these remarks in the main, though the pictures of 
defective private schoolrooms held up to the mental vision of the 
audience were highly coloured, and though one might point here and 
there to exceptional private teachers, whose capability needs no 
pity, and whose method calls for no censure. 

Now, being a private governess myself, and having had expe- 
rience in the management of a private schoolroom, I felt somewhat 
hurt for the reputation of my profession ; my esprit de corps was 
wounded by the shaft (carefully wrapped though it was in cotton 
wool) which was intended to strike the death-blow to home teaching 
and to pave the way for the desired High School. I carefully 
noticed the objections made to private teaching, and it is my inten- 
tion to offer in these papers suggestions to the mothers and gover- 
nesses who preside over home schoolrooms, some of which may 
prove useful in helping to overcome acknowledged difficulties ; 
most of them will have at least the merit of being practicable, as I 
have myself tested them ; but as the conditions of every schoolroom 
vary, they would naturally need considerable modification or enlarge- 
ment in adapting them to different circumstances. 

Let me first of all show my colours. Be it clearly understood, 
that were I a mother with girls to educate, living within reach of 
a High School, I would most certainly send them to that school, 
where they would work with other children of their own age and be 
taught by several teachers, rather than have them educated at home 
by one lady ; but since the system of home education must for 
various reasons continue, let us set ourselves to find out how it 
can be carried on to the least possible disadvantage of the children 
concerned. 

The suggestions I have to make will not be of much service to 
any but willing and devoted women who bring to their work an 
average amount of brain power, backed by a good education and 
literary tastes, who respect their vocation as one of the highest 
forms of usefulness, who have (joined to decision of character) a 
real love of children, an insight into their nature, and such sym- 
pathy with developing minds and bodies as will insure tact in 
matters of discipline. To others than these, I say, my sug^tions 
would not prove useful, as those who lack brain power or who are 
imbued with a spirit of self-indulgence either would not or could not 
put them into practice. Those much-to-be-pitied women whom 
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nature or circumstances have not endowed with the necessary quali- 
fications of a teacher, who have nevertheless adopted the profession 
as a means of earning a decent livelihood, let me most lovingly 
urge to give up their present drudgery (for such their occupation 
must be to them) and seek other work of a more congenial character, 
though of a less genteel nature. Surely no kind of work demeans 
a lady ; but the dishonesty of accepting payment for a work which 
she does not and cannot do, disgraces any woman. Some of my 
remarks will occasionally be addressed to the mothers of home-taught 
children, who, I hope, may be stirred up to lend a helping hand to the 
removal of those difficulties of the existence of which they are but 
too conscious. 

* The isolation of girls in their work ;' * the monotony of school- 
room life ;' ' the absence of emulation ;* * the inefficiency of private 
governesses ;' * the impossibility of one person's teaching everything 
well ;' these are, I believe, the principal objections to private teaching. 
There is nothing novel about them, we have heard them over and 
over again, they are real difficulties that every mother and governess 
has to contend with, and from which many children have to suffer. 
. Firstly, as to the * isolation of girls in their work.' — The disparity 
of the ages of children in a family often makes it impossible that any 
two of the pupils can do absolutely the same work. Let us take, for 
example, a schoolroom in which there is a girl of sixteen, another of 
twelve, a third of ten, and a boy of seven, whom for convenience we 
will call A, B, C, and D ; we will suppose that these children are 
intelligent and advanced in exact proportion to their age (in real 
life this would seldom be the case, one would probably be rather 
forward, another rather backward for her age, which would practically 
diminish the disparity between them). Would it not be better that 
A, B, and C should join in a cheerful viv& voce lesson given by the 
teacher with or without a text-book, even though the lesson were a 
little easy for A, and a little advanced for C, than that each girl 
should toil, and possibly sulk or weep, over a separate book? If 
girls are occupied differently at the same time, it is impossible that 
a teacher can give lessons on the lecture system, which are so much 
more interesting to learners, inasmuch as the teacher's whole heart 
and attention must be in the lesson, which depends on her own 
brain and not solely on the book before her, and her enthusiasm is 
quickly communicated to her listeners. The reasons for this impos- 
sibility is evident; vivd, voce lessons cannot be multiplied indefi- 
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nitely, no teacher's mind could stand the strain of giving them all 
through lesson hours to separate children : further, if the teacher be 
talking in an animated way to one pupil the others would certainly 
not attend to their work. Agreeing then that it is a good thing to 
give some lessons on the lecture system to three out of the four pupils 
collectively, let us see how the plan might be worked. A, B, and C 
have a history lecture together; the next day A is required to 
answer questions on the subject in writing, and at some length ; B 
also writes short answers to the easier questions, and learns by heart 
part of some * Outline of History ' relating to the period on which the 
lesson was given ; C learns only the outline. 

B, C, and D, join in a geography lesson, learnt perhaps from a 
book, the portion having been explained and enlarged upon at the 
previous geography lesson by the teacher. The country under con- 
' sideration is Australia. B has at different times learnt the form of 
the continent, its boundaries, countries, mountains, rivers and towns, 
productions, &c., while C has omitted the less important parts, and 
D has only learnt the names of the countries and their princip^ 
towns; but after hearing his sisters answer questions, and seeing them 
point to places on the map, at the end of the lesson he has a great deal 
more general knowledge of the country then he would have had if 
he had learnt from a book by himself at the expense of much time 
and trouble. In the next lesson all four scholars will take part ; the 
girl of sixteen having in preparation-time studied the country by 
means of map and book by herself; A draws a rough sketch of the 
continent on the blackboard ; B outlines the countries ; A indicates 
the mountain ranges ; B the principal rivers (C and D compare these 
sketches with the map on the wall and criticise). C and D will now 
be able to dictate the names of countries and towns, which will be 
corrected and supplemented by the superior knowledge of A and B. 
Another day the teacher will give a lecture on Australia Drawing on 
her stock of information she describes or reads aloud of Australian 
life and scenery, the natural wealth of the country ; she tells anec- 
dotes illustrative of bush life, gold digging, &c., until the bare facts 
that the children have learnt have clothed themselves with reality. 

In arithmetic lessons all the sums of the younger children 
should be worked on the blackboard, and most of those of the elder 
girls. The written arithmetic of C and D might at least once a- 
week be made the mental arithmetic of A, while B might give a 
rough guess at what the answer ought to be. Once a-week A might 
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with advantage work problems from a * miscellaneous example ;' of 
these she might plan the working on the blackboard, while the 
younger ones work out two or three of them. For example, the 
problem is as follows : — * Find the total weekly wages of 325 men, 
:o8 women, and 75 children, who receive 4s, 3^., 2s, lod., and 
IS, id. per day for each man, woman, and child respectively.' A 
writes on the board (45. 3^. x 325)+ (25. lod, x 108) + {is, id. x 75); 
the younger children will soon understand the meaning of the signs, 
and will be able to obtain a correct answer under the supervision of 
the teacher, while the elder girl solves other problems. 

Musical scales and five-finger exercises can be played as duets; 
French verbs can be said in class, and in many ways lessons may be 
shared to the advantage, I believe, of all concerned. If this division 
of labour were carried to excess it might entail loss of time on the 
part of the eldest pupil, but this could be compensated for by her 
having an hour of quiet reading alone with her teacher, to which she 
will come with considerable zest if she has not had much solitary 
work before in the course of the day. 

( To be continued,) 

8rije 9|ce faints. 

T is often observed that in the middle of May there is a 
burst of cold weather. So certainly does it come round 
with the seasons, that the saints to whom these days are 
dedicated in the Calendar are called in some parts of Germany, 'The 
Ice Saints.' Now it much depends on the state of the vegetation 
whether this May frost does a great deal of harm or not. 

Something of the same kind happens in the mental world. I 
think at some period of life we all meet the Ice Saints, and a chill 
comes over our spirits ; but it is often followed by a burst of youth 
and renewed life. 

*I cannot tell you,' said a thoughtful woman to me one day, 
' what a difference it made to my life the day I recognised that 
heaven would be activity, not only rest !' That was her burst of life 
after the chilly feeling that the conventional heaven of her childish 
teaching w^as not enough for her mature experience. 

*My idea of perfect happiness?' said another friend, on being 
questioned on the subject ; * my idea is. As much work as I could 
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do, and full powers to do W Life was overflowing to her with 
affections, with interests, human, scientific, and artistic ; and yet, had 
she formulated the usual teachings concerning heaven, she would 
have been required to resign, at the moment of death, all those keen, 
high-souled interests : the fairy land of science, God's special handi- 
work ; the loving intercourse with humanity, His best reflection, 
would have had to be given up, because death would take us into His 
presence. Surely, in the conventional treatment of a future state we 
can see some of the reasons for a revolt against the belief in any form. 
* Better no heaven,' say some thoughtful people, * than one that denies 
all that is heavenlike here.' 

Something of this idea of heaven may, I think, be traced to the 
ascetic teaching of the Middle Ages. The heaven of a monk was 
essentially one of perpetual praise and absolute self-negation. He 
had resigned earthly affection. Even St. Francis d'Assisi, that most 
human of saints, treated the vision that once visited him in his cell, 
that he too might have a wife, * a child, and even a maidservant,' 
as a temptation to be combated by severe bodily penance. He 
would look forward to a heaven free from such temptation joyfully. 

Nor would Galileo's persecutors miss, in their imagination of the 
future, the intense enjoyment that attends the votaries of science. 
They would not have chosen as a title for God, *The Supreme 
Mathematician.' We owe much of art beauty and poetry to the 
Middle Ages ; but we have not quite shaken ourselves free from the 
ascetic ideal in things spiritual. 

*God is the God of the living, not of the dead ;' and whenever 
anything ceases to grow, it is dead. * Let no fruit grow on it from 
henceforth,' was the doom of the fig-tree, and presently it withered 
away. Even seeming death and destruction are new forms of life. 
The acorn is destroyed, but the oak-tree is growing. The smooth, 
beautiful white egg is broken, but the chicken is a living being. 
Our wearied, worn-out bodies, are left behind to change into the 
growing things of the earth. Even the mere shell fulfils the same 
law. Is it possible that the active, keen, loving, cultivated soul, will 
have a lot inferior to the worn-out flesh and bones ? Will it never 
know anything more of the secrets of God's working on earth ? Will 
it come to a dead stop in an atmosphere of negative happiness? 
The philosophers themselves say, that nothing is lost ; and, certainly, 
it would be contrary to the economy of nature if the soul of man 
were the one thing that is to have no future. 
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But I am aware that the material heaven of some writers is as 
repugnant to many as the ascetic ideal is distasteful to a few who 
are not quite aware whence that ideal is derived. The heaven that 

* included flower-boxes in the window/ perilously approaches the narrow 
line that divides the sublime from the ridiculous; but I plead, that God 
has put into our hearts our own ideal heaven, and to this ideal heaven 
let us be true. We know that there are thoughts, and desires, and 
capabilities in us, that have lain like hidden seeds in the dark earth 
awaiting their seasons. So many of us have never had a chance ; 
so many have not recognised that chance when it came ; some have 
misused it. No one is exempt from the sins of the body. It is in 
all of us to be better than we ever are. We are God's children, but 
we do not always act up to our inheritance. We have not come into 
our kingdom ; but the heir of an estate never forgets that some day 
the responsibility of possession will be his. We, the heirs of heaven, 
should not forget either. We have seeds given to us that will never 
bloom here ; but we must keep them warm in our hearts, ready to 
burst forth in the sunshine of the next world. Every affection, every 
noble aspiration, every appreciation of the good and beautiful, is a 
seed, a possibility, for the next world, if not for this ; but woe betide us 
if we have let those seeds die. Dead things cannot go to heaven. 

God has made us a place on earth. He will do so in heaven. 

* In My Father's house are many mansions. If it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.' Those who 
have gone on will be quite ready at the door; sometimes we can 
almost fancy them watching on the steps, as children watch for the 
coming of a guest loved and expected. We shall find our work 
ready, for is not the highest form of rest the * perfect fitting of self 
to its sphere ?* We never get it here. Every one has too much or 
tpo little to do, or we do it imperfectly ; but * when I awake up after 
Thy likeness I shall be satisfied with it.' 

Do not blame life because so many fail in their possibility — in 
their promise. These failures are the sureties of the future. If we 
were all of us everything we could be or ought to be, if every 
aspiration had its fulfilment, should we long for heaven ? It is by 
the untimely death, by the blighted hopes, by the bodily cravings, 
that produce suffering, by our sins and our sorrows, by our failures 
and disgraces, that we yearn for our inheritance, and assert our right 
to follow, * from belief unto knowledge,' in the footsteps of Him Whose 
life on earth was, even in the eyes of those who loved Him best and 
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believed in Him most, a failure — but a failure that has secured the 
success of all that will survive to go with us over the river, when the 
pure waters of death will wash away all tears from our eyes, all stains 
from our spiritual bodies, and we shall clasp the * hands held out to 
help us up the bank on the other side/ N. N. 
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Or, Wanted, Ladies of a Certain Age— in unlimited Numbers. 

JOHN SMITH, aged eighteen years and a few weeks, has 
just arrived in London, having got an appointment in the 
City. John Smith has been reared in a country parsonage. 
The purse-strings were short — but, then, that only pressed the little 
circle closer together. A respectable lodging has been found for 
him at 95. a-week, with an extra charge if he spends Sunday at home. 
John has been used to get up early and clip the grass borders or 
nail up the roses ; to carry letters to the post, and commissions for 
father and mother going to school and coming back ; to call at the 
doctor's; to leave little written orders at shops, and even in bad 
weather convey home apples for birthday-pies in his pockets ; to 
attend upon the family pony ; to reclaim truant poultry ; to practise 
in the choir for example's sake, though his voice has not quite made 
its choice between tenor and baritone ; to read to his sisters while 
they are darning or ironing ; and to allow one or other of them, as 
a great favour, to sit in his ' study ' and share his rather chilly 
quietude when the general sitting-room is too lively for composition 
or calculation. 

John*s new domicile is in a quiet street in Pentonville. His 
room looks on smoking chimneys, sooty tiles, and a very grimy 
stable-yard; his window-blind is drab, printed with green; his cur- 
tains are dark drab ; his tiny table has a drab cover ; his chimney- 
piece is painted light drab ; so is the door, and the wainscot ; and the 
walls match, although they bear traces of scarlet lilac-bushes, with 
glaucous geranium leaves growing on them. John gets up early 
from habit at first ; he comes home from his * office ' tired, and 
thinks the other lodgers ' rather mixed company ' at tea. He finds 
their conversation unrefined and uninteresting, and their manner 
to the shabby and unsympathetic landlady, who pours out for them 
all, disrespectful and familiar* The hours from tea-time to bed are a 
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great trial, for his own room is cold and smoky, and the common 
sitting-room noisy and yet not sociable. John Smith is afraid that 
he will hardly be able to carry out his intention of working hard for 
an hour at his favourite study; he wonders, with dread, whether 
going to the play when funds allow, and sauntering in the West End 
when they do not, will come to be his way of spending the evenings. 

John Smith is not very dainty, but he can hardly bring himself 
to eat the sour bread provided for his breakfast. The flavour of the 
butter causes him to wonder if he dare ask for some nice dripping 
and salt instead ; he * wonders ' at several other things, — why the tea 
is lukewarm, and the drinking-water only a degree cooler ; what the 
cup and saucer smell of; when the eggs were laid, the watercresses 
gathered, and the shrimps caught. He would like to offer to iron 
out the table-cloth. His boots are not forthcoming, and when found 
are duller than he has ever seen them before ; the hat-brush in the 
hall is not quite free from grease ; a button of his great-coat is loose, 
and his gentle request for a needle and thread to secure it is met 
with an indignant toss, and an intimation that geniktnen employ a 
tailor ; and, crowning mishap ! he finds his home letters — hastily 
skimmed, and laid on his chest of drawers for leisurely reading after 
office hours — squeezed under the wood and coal in the fireplace 
when he returns. Poor John ! how he wishes he had an aunt ! 
Fred Jones is employed in the same office at the same pay, and 
arrives every morning trim and comfortable : he lives with two 
maiden aunts, who have two more lads about his age under their 
roof, and declares that he is better cared for than he was at home ; 
his clothes are looked over, and, if needful, mended; his letters 
taken care of; his breakfast and supper, frugal indeed, but sufficient, 
good, and nicely served. The two ladies are pleasant and cheerful, 
but not familiar, and their presence keeps up a polite tone at table. 
They, moreover, often invite one or two people, occasionally ladies, 
old or young, to drink tea or spend an evening with them, so that 
Fred Jones, who is by no means studious, is seldom at a loss for 
quiet amusement, and sometimes even induced to take part in some- 
thing which requires a little careful preparation. 

John makes the best of his lot, and mentions none of its draw- 
backs in home letters. He finds Sunday very trying. Breakfast is 
so late that he can hardly get to the nearest church before the service 
begins, and he feels wofully the want of a quiet spot for reading or 
writing. His room, never very nicely dusted and * finished,' is 
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doubly uncomfortable on this day ; and, oftener than not, the land- 
lady has visitors at tea, usually her nieces, whose society is a heavy 
drawback to any little additions to the meal by way of hospitality. 

One unhappy winter's night John comes home too late for tea, 
and wet through. His cup of cold tea in the deserted sitting-room, 
where the fire is out, does not suffice to avert a feverish cold and 
* chill,' which obliges him to keep his bed two days. His fire smokes 
of course, and seems to have the faculty of flavouring all the tea 
brought to him, as well as the mysterious and tepid compositions 
which do duty for broth and gruel He wishes again, more and 
more earnestly, that he had some aunts. 

And surely, as such lads arrive in London in thousands every 

year, some kindly ladies may be found to act the part of aunts to 

them. The barrack system, even under the name of * a residential 

club,' cannot be compared to a home with Christian ladies to 

conduct it Joanna. 

■« tm >' — 
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THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD, CONSIDERED SOCIALLY : 
IS IT RISING OR FALLING IN ENGLAND? 



ELEMENTS of strength and beauty lie hidden in the ideals of every age and 
every nation ; they bear witness to the spirit's yearning towards a higher 
level, they show forth tHe stirring of the soul towards something better and more 
beautiful than the actual. Yet it must be admitted, first, that some ideals have 
more, some less, of genuine strength and true beauty; and, secondly, that in all 
ideals there is the law of change : what was beautiful becomes tarnished, rough 
usage dims its brightness, or false glittering takes the place of true light ; what was 
strong becomes weak, and degenerates into a lifeless body without a soul. 

There was a time when, in England as elsewhere, in the days of chivalry, the 
ideal of womanhood stood very high — it meets us in poem and romance as a 
tender, ever-present influence, and an ennobling power. We believe that it was 
such, that in an age when good and evil waged a not less constant but more open 
warfare than at present, the ideal of women — tender, pure, high-minded — ^kept 
hope and faith alive. It made men braver and women nobler, it exercised a 
softening influence, which the roughest natures could least withstand. Such it 
was at its best and purest, but gradually it became degenerate and untrue — an 
ideal of seeming rather than being — a beautiful ideal still, but lifeless, and there* 
fore powerless. As the world grew older and knowledge spread more widely, the 
vast inconsistency between the actual and the ideal became more fully recog nised, 
and the ideal, once too high, sank too low, or else was altogether lost in an age of 
scepticism and materialism. 

Passing from this distant view to the more immediate subject of comparison 
between the ideal of womanhood now and in former times, we glance for a minute 
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at the beginning of the present century. Judgjing of society partly from the novels 
of the period and the women therein depicted, it appears that the ideal then preva- 
lent was anything but a high one. Jane Austen, indeed, does, something to set 
forth a dignified type of womanhood ; and Maria Edgeworth shows that the 
cardinal virtues, at least, had some place in what women should be : but, at its 
best, the standard was low, commonplace, or frivolous. 

Meanwhile, there was growing up, perhaps existing side by side with this last, 
a homely, quiet, strangely sweet ideal of womanhood. The woman as the home- 
keeper — clever, capable, loving — in any case practical, but not necessarily unintel- 
lectual, provided that intellect, as well as hands, could find sufficient training and 
development at home. We cannot think lightly of this ideal ; circumstances may 
demand a new one, one generation cannot tread in the footsteps of another, but it 
has done its work and moulded some of England's best and noblest wives and 
mothers. 

There came again a reaction : new life stirring everywhere, homes too full of 
women for each to find her needful sphere of action, fingers which had lost, for 
want of use, the old-fashioned skill and deftness ; heads full of new ideas and new 
longings, yet lacking the steady force of concentration ; hearts which revolted 
against the unreal, frivolous spirit which was undermining the beauty of woman- 
hood on the one side, and the restraint and narrowness cramping it on the other, 
whilst they had lost faith in the higher, nobler ideal of the past. Out of some such 
state of things a wholly new ideal of womanhood has arisen, the outcome partly of 
reaction from past extremes or errors, partly the result of new circumstances and 
new demands. 

The ideal of chivalry had degenerated into a 'getting,* selfish spirit; now 
women must learn to lose sight of a self which had become too grasping, to give 
where they had been content to receive. In the words of a modem philosopher, 
* Woman has been in a getting negative state, she must appear in her true colours, 
as the giver ; so shall she be glorious and all-powerful.* Next, she had been 
trained to such an overstrained view of her weakness and helplessness as to become 
feeble and helpless ; now she must learn once more to be a helper, and to take up 
bravely her share in the burdens of life. She had been taught to lay too much stress 
on outward attractiveness and fitness ; she must be recalled to a sense of an inner 
beauty and truth, without which all is hollow and worthless. And, lastly, even in 
the beautiful home-keeping ideal, she had grown narrow and frivolous ; too much 
restraint had crippled her powers and lowered her aspirations — she must rise to 
greater freedom, fuller development, higher hopes. 

Side by side with this reaction from what has become degenerate or useless in 
the past, new circumstances and new demands have arisen in the present. In an 
age when many hundreds of women must by necessity work in order to live, an 
ideal would be useless which did not show forth woman as a worker — strong, 
courageous, self-reliant. When there is, year by year, an ever-accumulating load 
of misery, disease and want, and an ever-increasing number of women who have 
leisure to employ, brains to use, and hearts to love, it would be strange if the ideal 
of womanhood did not rise to a wider view of capability and use ; if it was not at 
least struggling upwards, through past errors and present difficulties, to a better and a 
nobler standard. It may be often mistaken, may so emphasise the joy of giving as 
to forget that to receive is also blessed ; may so exalt the practical virtues as to be 
in danger of neglecting the beauty and brightness which are essentially the honour 
and dignity of womanhood. It may be in danger of so widening the sphere of 
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woman's work and influence as to lose in home-life the depth and sweetness which 
nothing can replace ; but it is at least trying to be true — ^an ideal of being, rather 
than seeming — beautiful because true, and true because beautiful. It is daily being 
raised by many, who are showing in their lives what women can be and can do. 
Must we not add that it is being kept down by the novelists of the day, especially 
women, who, for fear of idealising their heroines, paint them worse instead of 
better that they ar& in life, with every weakness exposed, every folly exaggerated? 
Ideals are but earthly after all, though they may be faint images of the heavenly ; 
There is in all the mingling of good and evil, truth and error, strength and decay, 
a little more here, a little less there. Yet over all ever hovers the reflection of 
the one perfect Human Life : for all women one stands forth whom all generations 
shall call blessed ; through all ages ring out the words of wisdom, * Strength and 
honour are her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.' E. H. 



Sixteen Essays have been received, and it is satisfactory to be able to say that 
on the whole they were certainly above average. As a general rule, the writers have 
recognised that there is room for anxiety as well as for satisfaction in the enlarged 
sphere now open to women ; and though they all assert, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, that the ideal is rising, they do so carefully, and even with reservations. It 
is pleasant to see, too, how almost universally the Scripture ideal of womanhood 
is still recognised as the highest possible, though some of us may read that ideal 
differently to others. The weakest Essays are those which attempt to judge the ideal 
of womanhood from the masculine point of view ; simply because in this, as in other 
matters, a man's and a woman's stand-point will always be different practically, 
though theoretically they may appear much alike. There is rather too much 
tendency to assume that men have kept women down, whereas, in fact, w^omen 
have kept themselves down much more effectually than men could do it for them ; 
and there is considerable haziness as to practices prevalent in the Middle Ages and 
under the feudal system : still, on the whole, the Essays are accurately and 
sensibly written, with curiously little of Ruskin in them. 

* E. H.' takes the prize, as her Essay is the best in tone and style, and the 
most complete survey of the progress of womanhood. 

' E. G.' is clever and amusing, but the tone would make it unsuitable for the prize. 
■Roma' is too slight; and, as far as we know, Solomon did iwt write the 
passage she ascribes to him — at least, according to the Authorised Version. 

* Norah M'Grigor.' — Too enthusiastic, and not quite accurate. 

* E. ' says the ideal is rising, but devotes almost the whole Essay to proving it 
is not. 

* Truth.' — How were Englishwomen kept in ignorance and superstition ? 

* F. L. ' rather exaggerates the drawbacks of women's position formerly. 

* Recca,' * Agnes,' * M. Myers,' and * Grandmother,' all are thoughtful and earnest. 

* Altiora Peto' does not surely mean that the women of the Old Testament 
were commended for their resemblance to men? 

* Muffin Man.' — Very good in the idea, but not so fortunate in the execution. 

* Kythe Clinton ' hardly answers the question. 

* Briony' is absurdly short. 

* Mab.' — Rather sentimental. 

The Prize Editor would be grateful if contributors would always mention in 
their letters the nom de plume under which they write ; also, if they would observe 
that the loth is the latest date for sending in, not the 15th, as some seem to think. 
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THOU hast the dew of youth, O Lord, 
The spring of endless life, 
But I am bending 'neath my load. 

And weary in the strife. 
Fainting I seek the wayside well, 

And thirst beneath the sun ; 
Grant me Thy living water. Lord, 
Before my strength be done. 

I thought the joy of youthful life 

Would bear me all my way, 
I thought the morning sun would shine 

To cheer me all the day ; 
But long already seems the road. 

And clouds begin to rise. 
My soul is weary of my life. 

My song is hushed in sighs. 

Saviour, my fresh springs are in Thee, ' 

Renew my failing youth ; 
Breathe life into this weary soul. 

Uphold me in Thy truth. 
Borne in Thine arms I cannot tire, 

Though heavy be my load ; 
Kept by Thy love I cannot fall, 

Though rough and steep my road. 

Though dark and dreary be the night, 

And hope be well-nigh gone. 
Teach me to lift mine eyes to heaven 

Where bright stars still shine on. 
Heralds of blessed morning dawn, 

That glimmer through the night ; 
The promise of a brighter morn 

Than earthly youth and light. 

O endless life ! O fadeless spring ! 

O everlasting day ! 
These longing eyes shall hail the dawn 

That passeth not away ; 
Lay down the weary load at last 

Before the gates of gold. 
And wear the garb of heavenly youth 
. That never groweth old. Mary B. Whiting. 
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* We are always talking as if the highest natures and beings were the 
least subject to law. A great many good people seem to talk as if the 
world would be more splendid, clothed with a completer dignity, if it 
were not all bound by necessities which it cannot escape ; if every star 
moved in the sky and every flower opened in the garden, not because it 
must, but because, by some extemporaneous whim, it chose to. And so 
men look to those whom they call their superiors, and think that their 
superiority and privilege consists in their escape from law. The labourer 
plods to his work early in the morning dusk, and sees the rich man's 
curtains still undrawn, and says : * Oh, if I were only rich like him, and 
could do as I pleased !' The boy takes his task at school, and dreams 
as he does it of the days when school shall be over, and nobody shall any 
longer set him tasks. As we go on we find we are all wrong. The 
higher the nature the more imperative has grown the law. The rich 
man lying in his bed envies the labourer's easy whistle under his window. 
The merchant calls the schoolboy free. He who must do only what a 
few of his fellow-men, who are his special masters, can order him in 
formal commandment, and can enforce by stated penalties, has no con- 
ception of the perfect servantship of that life which has all men for its 
masters, and must obey any one of them, no matter who he be, who 
speaks to it with that entire openness and power to be helped, which we 
call faith.' — Sermon entitled ^The Greatness of Faith ^ by the Rev, Phillips 
Brooks, 



Uetterst on ISooitst* 
II. 



You unreasonable person, to blame me for not telling you of any children's 
books in my last letter ! You never told me that you had all your nephews 
and nieces visiting you in relays at present, and how could I know anything about 
it ? I don't belong to the Psychical Society, and if I did, I don't think even that 
remarkable body professes thought-reading at a distance of 150 miles. Would that 
it did and could ! 

Well, now, for your children — and beginning with the younger ones — ^have you 
seen all, or any, of the fascinating little books written by Mrs. Ewing, and illus- 
trated (they call it * depicted ') by R. Andr^, which came out this winter ? There 
are such a number of them that one wonders why some were not kept back for 
another year ; but they are all delightful, and the pictures are very charming. Here 
are some of their names : Soldiers' Children ; DolVs Housekeeping; The DolVs 
Wash ; Little Boys and Wooden Horses ; Three little Nest- Birds ; and Bluebells on 
the Lea. They are all supposed to be in verse, and they do rhyme, though the 
metre — or the absence of it — is intentionally singular ; but they are very pretty 5 
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children take great delight in them, and the only fault I can see in them is that 
the fanciful character they are written in makes it difficult for young children to 
read them for themselves. They are all, I think, S. P. C. K. publications. 
Heroes and Heroines of Nursery History^ by G. E. Sadler, where two little 
children meet some of the people out of the nursery stories, is also very nice ; 
though I heard a youthful critic, aged five, object to it the other day as * not very 
sensible ;* still, his elders liked it. For rather older children, Ismay Thorn's All 
Play, Tom Tit, Only Five, and A Six-years'* Darling, are all very good ; some of 
them have been out some time. There is also an American magazine for children, 
St. Nicholas, which I take in, and find very useful. Its chief drawback to me is that 
the American fashion of spelling may, I fear, train a child's eye to incorrect ideas ; but 
I dare say, by the time the rising generation is grown up we shall take our spelling 
from America, as we now do our weather and our tinned provisions. Of course, 
you have got the dear old Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Miss 
Keary's charming Heroes of Asgard ; and then there are all her other children's 
books, and all Mrs. Ewing's, which are too well established (o need enumerating. 
I only remind you of them. 

I find, too, that children like Little Folks and Golden Days greatly. Other 
Lives than Ours, by Mrs. Stanley Leathes, teaches a good deal of natural history 
as well as moral lessons, very brightly and pleasantly ; and Mother^ s Queer Things, 
by Miss Warner, gives interesting little sketches of missionary work, in the form of 
a mother's dialogues with her children. The Coloured Picture Bible for Children 
gives the Bible stories in simple language suited to a child who can just read. 

If you are carrying on any education with your young people, do look at The 
Great Giant Arithmos (Macmillan). It is a capital little elementary work on 
arithmetic, which teaches the science amusingly as well as clearly. I devoutly wish 
that I had learnt out of it in my own youth, instead of — as I was — being taught 
sums like a conjuring trick, with no perception of any meaning in anything I did. 

Miss Buckley's scientific books are excellent for rousing interest and curiosity 
in young folks upon the wonders that lie all around us. The Fairyland of Science 
is intended for quite young children ; Winners in Lifers Race, and Life and Her 
Children^ would suit older boys and girls. On the subject of education, as you and 
I both take a keen interest in it, I mention two or three books from which I per- 
sonally have gained many useful hints for my schoolroom. Mr. Fitch's Lectures ' 
on Teaching contains many good ideas (though he is perhaps more an examiner 
than a teacher), so do Miss Sewell's Principles of Education, and her Note- Book of 
an Elderly Lady; neither of them new books now. 

I have written so much upon books for, or about, children, that I shall have no 
time now to give you any for yourself, and must only mention one or two magazines 
that I think you might like to take in. Have you seen the Magazine of Art ^ for 
I feel sure you would like it ; and so you would The English Illustrated Magazine, 
And do get the last number of The Art-Designer, published quarterly by Heywood, 
Paternoster Buildings, London. It contains all manner of designs for art needle- 
work, painting on china, &c., besides prize competitions, and very useful hints on 
various branches of art. To those living in the country who pursue some form 
of art, but often have no means of seeing good designs, or knowing what is going 
on in the way of artistic work, it ought to be most useful. With this I think I 
must close my letter for this time, and remain 

Your very affectionate ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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HOW TO DRESS A FOWL IN TWENTY WAYS. 

THE great importance of fresh cooked meat to invalids is well known ; and 
the anxious housekeeper has often remarked with a sigh : * There*s that 
l)eautiful fowl, and she has only eaten the least bit of the breast, and there*s all 
the rest left !* Now we have often treated a fowl in this manner : Take off the 
legs, making them as large as you can. Divide the body down the breast. This 
gives you four joints. If the fowl is a large one you can take off the drumsticks, 
and, cutting away all the extra bits and trimmings, boil them for soup, which can 
be thickened with cream, eggs, sago, rice, or any white thickening, according to 
the requirements of the invalid. The first day one side might be grilled with a 
few mushrooms and a. puree of potato. The second, one leg roasted, with a bit of 
bacon, a few peas, and a roast potato. The third, the other side cut into pieces 
and fried in batter, with mashed turnips, and colecannon. The fourth, the 1^ 
put in a jar and stewed with oysters, or with rice, and fried potatoes. 

This is when the patient is only needing strengthening, appetising food, and no 
great care as to the wholesomeness is required ; but if the digestion is delicate 
the four dishes might be prepared, plainly roasted one day, grilled another, 
made into chicken cream a third, and plain boiled the fourth. Another set of 
recipes for cooking the same thing would be — As a pudding, a bit of beefsteak 
added to improve the gravy. Stewed brown with celery. Grilled and sent up on a 
dish of sweet corn. Minced and spread on toast, with a poached egg. Served with 
bread-crumbs like game. Four to six meals and a small quantity of excellent soup 
might be thus served fresh from one chicken, and yet the most fastidious invalid 
need not complain of sameness of diet. When vegetables are not allowed, oyster 
or egg sauce is a nice addition, made with plenty of either the egg or oyster, and 
a little cream. Rice or macaroni is also a good substitute, and a flavouring 
of celery salt is often permitted. 

For yet more delicate cases, the chicken (or part of it) placed in a jar, with a 
little water and cooked for hours in the oven till even some of the bones are dis- 
solved and the whole becomes a jelly, which can be strained off and eaten hot or 
cold, is most nutritious, and being without any very decided flavour is often taken 
readily by invalids. Isinglass may be added if a firmer consistency is liked, and 
milk can be mixed with it. When eggs are permitted a chicken custard is 

excellent. Cornerwise. 

1 ♦ I 

?^0!3pttal (tatt for ilagtng ^atteutjs. 

A STRONG sense of the benefits which Hospital Nursing affords to the 
sick, and a desire to extend its benefits to a larger class than the 
very poor, has lately prompted the establishment of what are called 

* Paying Hospitals,' and also of the addition to the ordinary Hospital of 

* Paying Wards.' There can be no doubt that these meet a very real 
need. Not only is it difficult suddenly to place a crowded dwelling-house 
— in however easy circumstances its possessors may be — into what is 
now technically known as * nursing order ; ' but distance from a doctor in 
the country, the presence of children, or the impossibility of securing 
the quiet and sanitary conditions desirable in all illnesses, and absolutely 
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essential to recovery in some, all tend to make many sufferers, how- 
ever tenderly nursed at home, long for the greater ease of mind and 
body which it is felt would be so much more within reach else- 
where. When narrow means make sickness an additional anxiety and 
burden, how untold must be the relief, not only to the sufferers but to 
their friends, of feeling that the few guineas which they can afford to 
spend weekly will command in one of these establishments the ad- 
vantages which ten or even a hundred times that sum could not obtain 
for them at home, either in the form of medical, surgical, or nursing care. 
Invalids who feel in their own persons none of these needs, have also 
been led to compare their more favoured lot with that of others whose 
sufferings are aggravated by comparative poverty and privation, and it is 
from the tender sympathy of one of these that one of those blessed havens 
of refuge in times of physical distress and durance has taken its rise. 

The St. Helena Home at i Grove End Road, N.w., appears to com- 
bine every advantage for which many lonely sufferers sigh, and sigh in 
vain. Within reach of the most eminent London physicians, under 
experienced and considerate management, with every alleviation that 
airy rooms, a pleasant garden, and skilled nursing can supply, this 
Home offers both to ladies and gentlemen every comfort in sickness 
for a weekly charge of from 4 to 7 guineas. We must refer our readers 
to the Report of the Institution for all details, but may allude to two 
points of great importance to many persons. One is, that patients are at 
liberty to choose their own medical attendant ; and the other, that 
complete privacy is secured, even the names of patients not transpiring 
beyond the officials of the Home, should a wish be expressed to this 
effect. Notice of vacancies, so far as is possible, will be given in future 
numbers of this Gazette for the convenience of ladies residing in the 
country ; and it may be added, that a staff of fully trained nurses being a 
part of the work, the Lady Superintendent is able not only to supply 
nurses to cases of illness in private families, but to increase that staff by 
engaging properly qualified nurses, whether gentlewomen or no, who 
have had at least one year's training in a hospital, and who fulfil the 
requirements of the Committee. 

Applicants desiring to be placed on the staff should apply at once to 
the Lady Superintendent, at the Home. 



9^atron55' Siit} feocfetp, or 9^imi\^t&' JInjStitute* 

A MEETING of this Society will be held in the evening of Friday, May 8th, 
in London, at which the Balance-sheet and Report will be presented to 
the Members, and other business — the appointment of an Hon. Sec, the election 
of Members, &c. &c.^— will be transacted. Ladies who take an interest in pro- 
moting the higher efficiency of English Midwives, and in improving the social. 
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moral, and material conditions under which they carry on their calling, may 
apply for cards of invitation to the Editor of IVark and Leisure^ c/o Messrs. 
Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, placing the letters * M. A. S.' outside the envelope. 

Members not having received due notice of the hour and place of meeting 
before the issue of this magazine will oblige by also applying to the Editor for 
the same, as, owing probably to the frequent changes of address necessitated by 
their calling, many communications addressed to them during the last few months 
have been returned from the Dead Letter Office. • 

The Society has lost a most wise and kind friend in the late Countess Selborne, 
who took much interest in its establishment, and assisted it by counsel and advice. 
The object of the Society is one which commends itself so universally to women 
that it is hoped all who can possibly do so will attend the meeting, and give it, in 
any case, their moral support. 

Further particulars will be given in our next issue, but the steady increase 
in the number of Midwives who hold the diploma of the London Obstetrical 
Society shows that public opinion is progressing in the right direction. The 
following carries up the list of those who have satisfactorily passed the test of this 
Society's examination to January in last year, and it may be hoj>ed that a still 
larger number have done so since : — 

Midwives who passed the Examination of the Obstetrical Society 

OF London, 54 Bemers Street, London, w. 



1882. April. 
Rosamond Bindon. 
Flora Kempster. 
Mary Ann Ackroyd. 
Maria Ellen Maclean. 
Charlotte Barker. 
Emma S. Tilbrook. 
Sarah M. Hogue. 
Elizabeth Greene. 
Emily M. Healy. 

July. 
Helen Cameron. 
Henrietta King. 
Harriett Nankivell. 
Frances Hughes. 
Louisa Wiltshire. 
Betsy Wilde. 
Jane Robinson. 

October. 
Lydia Munro. 
Louisa Raney. 
Jane Elizabeth Schmahl. 
Eleanor Mitcheson. 
Amelia Spinks. 
Charlotte James. 
Esther Carnohan. 
Elizabeth Parker. 
Emma Bettys. 
Isabella Wordier. 

1883. January. 
Catherine Sarah Goodman. 
Celia Home. 



January {continued), 
Jane Clarke. 
Maggie D. Palmer. 
Jane Grady. 
Annie Crisp. 
Elizabeth Spice. 
Elizabeth Ganney. 

April. 
Barbara Emma Sparkes. 
Sara Elizabeth Allen. 
Sara Anne Petit. 
Emily Hannah Bond. 
Hannah M. Milsted. 
Bertha Mildred Roper. 
Eliza Jane Fisher. 
Mary Louisa Bromley. 
Agnes Whittock. 
Euphemia Ditmas. 
Sarah Beddow Perry. 
Janet Harbour. 
Sarah Ann Messenger. 
Charlotte Bartup. 
Mary S. Duke. 
Harriett Alice Windsor. 
Jane Ann Lambert. 
Mary Louisa Symes. 

July. 
Harriet Cater. 
Jane Haines. 
Phoebe Rooney. 
Anne Herbert. 
I Annie Gabrielle Eck. 



July {continued), 
Mary Ann Kerrison. 
Henrietta Jonas. 
Maud Gregory. 
Bertha Mary Dutton. 
Esther Barden. 
Charlotte Sophia Jennings. 
Rosetta Johnson. 
Alice Ellen Dryland 
Mary Ann Setterfield. 
Mary Elizabeth Vennimore. 
Lucy Jones. 
Ada Hardy. 
Catherine Mary Kelso. 

October. 
Margaret Ann Atkinson. 
Elizabeth B. Glasspool. 
Harriet Radford. 
Mary Macmillan. 
Annie Martha Everard. 
Maude M. P. Taylor. 
Anna Blott. 
Bessie Elder Duncan. 
Catherine Mead. 

1884. January. 
Annie Marie Price. 
Maria Lily Warner. 
Martha Wiseman. 
Bridget De Lange. 
Eliza Ann Abel. 
Hannah Elizabeth Mawso 
Sarah Elizabeth Barber. 
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NO TICE, — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports, I terns for in- 
wiion may beforvoarded to ' Reporter, Work and Leisure, ' Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, W, 

Reports of 'The British Women s Temperance Association,* 'The Working Women 5 
College,* dec, are unavoidably postponed, but shall appear as soon as space permits. 

&BPO&TBR. 

The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Office Hours : 
II to I and 2 to 4 Daily ^ except Saturdays, Post-office Orders to A.M. Mackenzie, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, S. W. Dipdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, s.w, — address Lady Eden. Dipdt for Decorative 
Painting, China, dr'c, 31 Sussex Place, Ofislow Square, S.w. — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Fancy Work are 
also on view at the Centred Office. Orders for Plain Needlework should be 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square, s.w.; 
and for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey. 

A Meeting of the General Committee was held on April 14th, when fourteen 
new Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 14/. 

The report of work done in March showed less than the average amount of 
employment found through the Office, but a large number of cases helped ; nine of 
these being cases of sickness, which were helped either with money, food, or free 
medical attendance ; one was placed in a temporary invalid home, and one had 
her expenses at the seaside paid. The warm personal interest shown in individual 
cases by Associates, who have in some instances taken on themselves the responsi- 
bility of cases introduced to them, has relieved the Guild of a burden which 
frequently falls heavily on it. Large as our Incurable Fund has become, there is 
still scope for help, not only for such cases of incurable and chronic illness as it 
undertakes, but also for cases of serious temporary illness among our workers. 

We have sent parcels of clothing to twelve ladies, and found employment for 
twelve, but can only record two permanent situations — one as governess, and one 
as matron. This represents only the employment found through the Office. Through 
the Departments of the W. L. G. permanent employment throughout the year is 
given to about a hundred ladies, while a much larger number receive occasional 
work. Of the Art- Work Department we spoke last month. The Plain- Work 
Department is managed by the same ladies who undertook it when it was first 
opened nearly eight years ago, and who have succeeded in raising the standard of 
the work to a very high pitch. Large and small orders for plain work of every 
description are gladly undertaken by this Department. Too high praise can hardly 
be given to the embroidery of initials on handkerchiefs, both simple initials and 
elaborate monograms being exquisitely and delicately worked. 

We cannot leave our notice of this Department without alluding to the loss 
sustained by it, and by the Guild generally, in the death of Sir Curtis Lampson, 
whose wise counsel has been frequently given in Guild affisurs, and who, from the 
first formation of the Plain -Work Department, placed a room in his house at its 
disposal, where the work was carried on. 

Letters received in March were 577 ; those sent out, 667, and 84 circulars. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 17 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, w.c. — The Council did not meet during the month of April, 
owing to the holidays intervening. We are authorised to announce that Saturday, 
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i6th May, at 4 p.m., has been finally decided upon for holding the Annual 
General Meeting of the Guild, of which formal notice will be duly given to 
Members. The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., has kindly consented to 
preside, and Canon Percival, E. North Buxton, Esq., and other gentlemen, will 
address the meeting. Mrs. Titus Salt, of Bingley, Yorkshire, has kindly agreed 
to represent the Guild on the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education. The 
recently -formed Brighton Branch of the Teachers' Guild held their first General 
Meeting on the 26th March, which was largely attended. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Hannah was elected President. A satisfactory statement as to the position and 
progress of the Branch was made by Miss Soames, who is Joint Secretary with the 
Rev. C. H. Griffith. The Rev. J. H. Belcher, who occupied the chair in the 
absence of Archdeacon Hannah, closed the meeting — at which the Guild was 
spoken of with much satisfaction — by appealing to Members to make it known 
among their friends and induce them to join. 

UNITED ENGLISHWOMEN'S EMIGRATION ASSOCIATION. 

Honorary Secretary^ Miss Gooch, 41 Courtfield Gardens, s. w., [London. 
Treasurer^ Edward Broadwood, Esq. 

Three meetings of the Finance Committee have been held since its appointment 
by the Members' Conference of February 26th. About 40/. has been received and 
administered ; 4/. 5^- ^o' printing Emigration Forms, Prospectuses, &c., and 
35/. 15J. in grants to twelve emigrants recommended by five of the Emigrations.* 
One of these cases was that of a gentlewoman who had held a good social position 
abroad, but through great reverses of fortune was glad to go out again in a very 
different capacity. A donation of 5/, having been especially presented for the 
emigration of ladies, it was most appropriately devoted to this case. Two grants 
were made to highly recommended members of the Girls' Friendly Society who 
have sailed for Canada, and the rest have every prospect of success in New 
Zealand and Australia. Some small sums of money have been since received, bui 
it will be seen that the funds of the Association are well-nigh exhausted, and many 
suitable and deserving applicants must be disappointed unless its resources are 
replenished. As the Association is entirely worked by voluntary effort, nothing 
being expended upon either office or salaries, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
friends of emigration will speedily and liberally contribute, being assured not only 
of the need and merits of the cases, but of the carefulness and promptitude with 
which all moneys subscribed will be immediately administered. 

Minors' Protection Joint Committee. — A Memorial has been addressed 
by this Committee to the Home Secretary, expressing regret that the Government 
proposes to reduce the age of protection below that suggested to Parliament last 
year. A copy of this Memorial, giving full particulars, may be obtained from 
Miss Webb (Hon. Sec), 30 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, w. 

Women and Medicine. — A young lady has just been appointed at Fording- 
bridge, in Hants, to the post of vaccination officer. Her name is Miss Isabella 
Oates, and her duties will extend over the whole union. She commences her duty 
shortly. The appointment has been confirmed by the Local Government Board. 

AwirovircsMEia'TS. 

The * Odd-Minutes ' Society, the object of which is, by providing articles 
of clothing and a little money to assist the East London Nursing Society 

* See Advertisement on cover of this Magazine. 
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(Southern Division), comprising the parishes of St. Paijrs, Shadwell ; St. George's- 
in-the-East ; Christ Church, Watney ; St. James's, Ratcliff Highway ; St. Peter's, 
London Docks ; St. Paul's, Bow Common ; will be most grateful for further 
Members. Full explanation and Rules of Society to be had from the Secretary 
and Treasurer, Miss Ha5rward, 68 Folkestone Road, Dover. Many women 
anxious to help their poorer neighbours have really only * odd minutes ' to give, 
and hardly know how to turn them to any good purpose. We think that such 
would find the very simple Rules of this little Society a great help. No subscrip- 
tion is necessary. 

A Conference of Teachers will be held, as last year, at the Cheltenham 
Ladies' College for one week only, beginning on Tuesday, July 28th. The Rev. 
A. J. Mason has kindly promised to hold Quiet Days, beginning Tuesday evening, 
July 28th, and ending Friday morning, the 31st. The addresses will have special 
reference to the needs of teachers. On succe.ding days papers will be read. No 
charge will be made to those who attend the Quiet-Day services, but lx)ard and 
residence can be provided for those who wish it at i/. is. per week, or 12s. 6d. for 
the half week. Names should be sent to Miss Gore as soon as possible. 

Training Home for Friendless Girls at Scarborough. — We are glad 
to hear that Mrs. Faithfull, Holy Trinity Parsonage, Scarborough, has started a 
Home of this description. From 1 3 to 1 5 is the age preferred, and the terms are 
4J. weekly. All particulars may be had from Mrs. Faithfull at the above address. 

University Training for Women. — A project was started last autumn for 
opening a ladies' hall in connexion with the University College of South Wales, 
Cardiff, where ladies might reside under supervision, while enjoying the educational 
advantages afforded by the University. This project has now assumed a definite 
form. A suitable house has been found, and, under the name of Aberdare Hall, 
will be ready for the reception of students in the autumn. Lady Aberdare is 
president of the executive committee, on which also appear the names of the Hon. 
Isabel Bruce, Mrs. Vauglian, Mrs. John Cory, Mrs. Seth, Mrs. L. Tylor, and 
other ladies connected with the University. The Hon. Isabel Bruce has been 
elected as resident honorary principal, and Mrs. Viriamu Jones is honorary secre- 
tary. The sum of money requisite to begin with has already been raised, but the 
committee find themselves still far short of the sum necessary for insuring the 
success of the scheme, some of the largest donations promised being dependent on 
the whole being raised before the hall is opened. The committee, therefore, call 
the attention of the public to the scheme. It is proposed to offer board and resi- 
dence for three terms of ten and a half weeks each for the sum of 40/. The 
sessional fee is 10/., so that for the annual sum of 50/. a lady may have the whole 
benefits of a University training, with board, residence, and proper supervision. 
The Hall is undenom^national in principle, and care will be taken to place on the 
same footing students holding different religious opinions. All information as to 
college courses will be supplied on application to the Registrar, University College, 
Cardiff, while the honorary principal will be happy to answer all questions. — Times. 

The Working Ladies' Guild. — The Annual Meeting will be held in the 
Vestry Hall, Kensington, in June, and will be followed by a * Conversazione,' 
with Music and Recitations, by ladies on the books of the Guild. Specimens 
of their Needlework and Painting will be exhibited or sold. The business part 
of the meeting will consist of a Report of the present state of the Society, and 
of its future aims, and will occupy about half an hour. Further particulars can 
be obtained at the Office, and in the June number of the Gazette, 
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The Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents, and 
cannot undertake to return rejected Communications, but will endeavour to do so ij 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

Correspondents are requested to mention whether the addresses they give may be 
published, as much titne and trouble may often be saved by direct communiccuion. 

Plain Needlework.* 

Madam, — As you have always taken an interest in the Ladies' Association for 
Plain Needlework, I venture to send you a short account of the Exhibition which 
took place at Wolverhampton on the 25th of March. The work, taken altogether, 
struck me as decidedly superior to that of last year. I saw none of the garments 
whose quaint shaping rendered it doubtful as to what kind of figure the wearer 
must of necessity possess, but I did notice that in the flannel section there was a 
considerable difference in the pattern, which did not make all the work show to 
advantage. I understood there had been some slight misunderstanding on the 
part of the workers concerning the pattern, which the judges overlooked this time, 
as it did not interfere with the actual needlework. That was exceedingly good ; 
the two pieces which carried off the first and second prizes were all that could be 
desired in execution, the embroidered edges giving a very finished appearance. I 
was glad to see the embroidery, while very effective, was not of a kind likely to 
injure the eyesight. The patching and marking were especially worthy of notice. 

In the calico, senior section, an extra first prize was given, as two sisters were 
so equal in their work the judges could not decide in favour of one of them. The 
night-gowns, made by girls aged from fifteen to twenty years, were excellent speci- 
mens of neat, good workmanship; and as one of the Society's rules forbids any 
washing or ironing of the work, there is no chance of this covering any carelessness 
in execution. A little chemise, made by a child of five years old, was not only 
worked, but cut out and fixed by the little worker herself, unaided. I should take 
up too much of your valuable space if I went into more precise details. I think 
what I have said will serve to show the Society may congratulate themselves they 
are doing a good work, and when I mention they have only been in existence two 
years and a half, and from a first entry of thirty competitors they have now reached 
210, there can be little doubt that some teachers feel plain needlework should be 
a part of a girl's education. The Hon. Sec. told me she was very anxious to try 
and get some ladies to have a drawing or schoolroom exhibition of the work, that 
girls in other places than Wolverhampton — where the chief interest seems to centre 
— might have the opportunity of seeing what can be done by patient perseverance. 
The Wolverhampton contributors have a great advantage in the fact that, since the 
Society started, classes have been formed for any girls who like to join, for the 
special purpose of teaching them plain needlework, with reference to the conipeti- 
tion. I must not trespass longer on your space. All further particulars can be 
obtained by application to the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Griffin, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfiilly, Z. 

Dear Madam, — ^The subject of how to live economically is so important, anc^ 
so much may be gained by intelligent discussion of it, that I have been mucb 

* The Prize Needlework will be exhibited in the course of May. both in Londocs 
and Brighton. Particulars may be obtained by application to the Hon. Sec. 
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interested to see two such very good articles as * Pitching your Scale,* by S. F. M., 
and * Plain Living,' by L. H. M. Soulsby. I hope they may be only the beginning 
of a detailed discussion of this interesting subject. Fire-Fly. 

Women and the British Museum. 

Madam, — I was greatly interested in an article which appeared in last month's 
fVor/: and Leisure on the subject of Women and the British Museum. As a 
constant reader at the above library, and also as a woman who conducts research, 
I shall be glad if you will allow me to make a few comments on that article. I 
speak from practical experience when I say that I believe the writer of it is quite 
mistaken in thinking there is any field for women as copyists or researchers. 
Although I have had excellent introductions to literary people and publishers, I 
have only been able to obtain very scanty work, and that decidedly badly paid. 
It does happen sometimes, but rarely, that a literary man, who is, say, compiling a 
book, having better work himself to do, deputes research as to dates, &c. , to a 
woman. But I believe this is very rare ; persons who are writing or compiling as 
a rule attend themselves, and prefer it ; of course there is casual work to be obtained 
for persons living in the country, or too busy to come themselves, .but I do not 
believe there is very much of this, and in the future there will be less, for an office 
has just been started close to the British Museum which undertakes to answer any 
question or supply any information for the sum of is. 

Of course others may have better luck than myself, but being connected with' 
literary people, and having had good introductions, I consider I had a fair chance. 

But although I do not think the British Museum would yield any direct 
pecuniary gain in the way mentioned above, I think the indirect and future gain 
accrued from right reading there enormous. 

Perhaps some of your readers do not know the great advantages of the British 
Museum Library. First of all, the person wishing to read must obtain a Reader's 
ticket. This is granted to anybody who is 21, on the recommendation of two 
householders. The room is open all day till 8 o'clock, so even the most hard- 
worked person has an opportunity of coming in and getting mental recreation by 
reading any book she wishes. It is almost safe to say that every book is in the 
Museum and at the disposal of the readers. To persons like myselfi who are 
unable to subscribe to a good library, the British Museum, where there is no 
payment of any kind, is an inestimable boon. 

Most comfortable seats, tables, and writing materials, are provided, and the 
officials there are extremely courteous. In any difficulty about books, &c., one 
has only to apply to the Superintendent of the room, who kindly renders very 
valuable help if desired. 

I myself have gained quite a large amount of materials for stories from old 

books and magazines at the Museum. Some of the old books, such as Hone's 

Day-book^ are very useful in suggesting hints to persons quick enough to take 

them. I am afraid I have occupied too much of your space already, but I was 

most anxious that the truth about the Museum should be known. It cannot be 

too highly prized or praised as a place of education in the highest sense, research, 

culture, and pleasure in its best and purest sense — the * pleasure in which the mind 

delights.' I am. Madam, yours faithfully, 

Veritas. 

Will any one having the printed rules for the engagement and superintendence 

of a Village Nurse forward them for the use of a Lady wishing to start in the 

countqr ? * R. A. W.', c/o Manager, Work attd Leisure^ Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
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the 22nd. After that date they may still be sent, with an additional 6d., 
when every effort will be made up to the time of going to Press to ensure 
their appearance. 

Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded ^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, &* L* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope. They will be inserted at the rate of is, dd, for 
30 words t and 6d.for every additional 8 words. Displayed Advertisements accord- 
ing to space. If kept standings a reduction will be made of 10 per cent for thru^ 
and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must be forwarded when the Advertiser 
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henceforth bo KUMBERBD as below. All Answers or Inquiries respecting 
those Knmbered Advertisements, must bo addressed c/o Manager, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, W., and must state the Kumber of the Advertisement referied to. 



PAPER TUBS, TENNIS TUBS, 
PAINTED.— A Lady will be glad 
to have orders for above, lOf. each. 
Also Pincus^iions, 6j.,8j., los, a dozen. 



A LADY wishes to hear of a quiet 
HOME in the House of another 
Lady, in Paddington or Bayswater. 
Possesses Furniture for Three Rooms. 
Moving at Midsummer. 5 

WANTED for a Clergyman's Family 
in the Country, a CONFIDEN- 
TIAL MAID & NEEDLEWOMAN, 
and GENERAL LADY'S PIELP. A 
Gentlewoman who did not object to 
Dining with the Servants might find 
this a happy Home. She would have 
her own Sitting-room. Little Boys are 
received as Pupils. 6 

A LADY can strongly recommend a 
HOME (with Education) for 
CHILDREN, in a Country Vicarage 
60 miles from Town. Terms, 40/. per 
annum. With Clothing, 50/. 7 

MRS. VIVIAN, 5 Upper Brook 
Street, w. , wishes to recommend 
Mrs. Johnson, Medical and Surgical 
Nurse, 3 Bracey Street, Thorpedale 
Road, Homsey Rise, N.w. Excellent 
Testimonials from many leading Mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession. 

AVERY respectable Widow seeks 
for Employment as CHAR- 
WOMAN, either by the Day or Week. 
Terms 2s. per day, or less by the week. 
Can Cook plainly. Address Mrs. 
Donovan, 19 Luton Street, Portman 
Market, w. Reference permitted to 
Mrs. Kaye, 15 Westbourne Street, 
Hyde Park, w. 



MISS PHILLIPS will be much ob- 
liged to any Ladies who will send 
in some good useful Dresses, particu- 
larly Black ones. Capes, Underclothing, 
or Boots, addressed to her at 13 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

ART CLASSES for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN, conducted by 
Miss CocKERiLL, formerly Assistant 
Teacher at West London School of Art. 
Summer Term begins May 7th. Ad- 
vanced Pupils, 3/. 3J. ; Elementary, 
il. lis, 6d, Arrangements for Schools 
and Private Lessons in London and 
Brighton. Prospectuses at 20 Granby 
Street, Momington Crescent, n.w. 

HE LADIES' ASSOCIATION 
FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, offers 
Prizes to Competitors from 5 to 30 
years of age. National or Board 
School Girls are ineligible. Further 
particulars will be sent on receipt of 
stamped envelope, by the Hon. Sec, 
Mrs. Ernest Griffin, Tettenhall, 
Wolverhampton. 

COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
One or Two Ladies by a Gentle- 
woman. Cathedral City. Pleasantly 
situated house. Terms very moderate. 
References given and required. Ad- 
dress Miss Robson, Park Street, Pipon. 

HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, 
or any Position of Trust. Re- 
Engagement required by a well-edu- 
cated Lady, thoroughly experienced in 
every department. Good Amanuensis 
and Accountant. Age 38. Highest 
References. Address b., c/o Mrs. 
Frank Snoad, The Firs, Old Charlton. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, W.C, can highly 
recommend the foUowmg, for which 
application must be by letter only^ with 
full particulars : — 

1. Lady, Musical, specially suitable 
for Mental Cases. Available end 
of May. Good Housekeeper also. 

2. Assistant Housekeeper in Boarding 
House. Also Nursery Governess. 

3. Resident Governess. French 
(Paris), Music, Drawing. Age 25. 
Experienced. 40/. to 50/. 

4. Resident. Age 30. 40/. French, 
Music, Elementary German, 
Drawing, Elementary Latin and 
Greek. 

5- Maid, Useful, age 25. Young- 
Lady's-Maid, 18, for first place. 
6. Scotch Cook -Housekeeper, for 
Town and Scotland. 17 months' 
character in Ayrshire. 
7» Parlour- Maid, 26. Available middle 
or end of May. Suburbs pre- 
ferred. 22/. 
^ Housemaid, age 26. 17/. 
9. Uncier Housemaid, age 17, for 
first place. Town. 
'^* I-^dy as Head Nurse, or Nursery 
Superintendent. Experienced. 
Nursemaids, bright, anxious to get 

first places. 
K.itchen-Maid where Scullery- Maid 
Icept. 3 years 3 months' character. 
-Age 22. 20/. 
ICitchen-Maid, 19. 16/. 2 years 
and 4 months. Now at Swanage. 
Also, age 20. 12/. to 14/., and 
14/. to 16/. 12 months. 
4- Scullery-Maid. 14 months. 13/. 
^" "VToung Kitchen-Maid. 8/. 7 months. 
Town. 
Ixidoor Servant, with assistance, 55/. 
^^oachmen ; three. Excellent cha- 

racters. 
^^outh of 17, either as Groom or 
Second Footman, 
^^^ j^urse, age 25. May ist. Town. 

M Il^A'S COT, HORSHAM.— 

jj^ There is a Vacancy in this Cottage 

p *^*^e for a little Girl of respectable 

{JZr?^tage, and in good health, not 

•r» ^^X" 8 years of age. Address for 

^•^'^^^is Miss Hubbard, Belgrave Man- 

eitK ^' S.W., or the Matron at the Cot, 

Q*. ^^X" of whom will also give particulars 

J «^ '^ery handy, well-trained Girl, aged 

^3> for whom they seek a second situa- 

1?^- Good with Children, and in 

*^^Usework. 
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GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

SUBBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, &c. 

SCHOOL TRANSFER. — Kinder- 
garten and Preparatory. Principal 
retiring. Terms very moderate. Apply 
to Ladies' Self-Help Association, 142 
Devonshire Street, Sheffield. 

A LADY desires an Engagement as 
ACCOUCHEUSE or Monthly 
NURSE, after May lOth. Holds Di- 
ploma of London Obstetrical Society, 
and is fully Trained. Address Mrs. 
Hudson, 186 Portland Road, Notting 
Hill, w. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
YEAR-BOOK & DIRECTORY 
for 1885. Errata : — 

Page 47. — Insert East End Lodgings 
for Girls and Women, Whittington 
House, 33 Mile End Road, E. 

Page 83. — For Miss Brough's Edu- 
cational Inquiry and Registration Office 
in Brompton Road, read 17 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand. 

Page 112. — /«j^r/ among Art Schools, 
Milton, near Gravesend. 

Page 132. — Insert East London Sea- 
Side Home for Poor and Deserving 
Children, Mount Pleasant, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Page 140. — Omit Home for Gentle- 
women, 19 Sutherland Gardens, w., 
which is closed, and add Chichester 
House, Hurstpierpoint : half-hour by 
rail from Brighton. Single Bedroom, 
Board, and Lodging, 30J. a-week ; 
double room, 45J. for two. Also 
Worthington House, 179 Finborough 
Road, South Kensington, S.w. Un- 
furnished Rooms from y. ^d. Apply 
by letter to Miss Keightley, 2 Ashburn 
Place, Cromwell Road, s.w. 

Page 164. — Addio Periodicals, Jour- 
nal of Education, which contains 
Chronicle of Teachers' Guild. 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGRA TION REGISTER. 

NAMES AND ADDBESSES OF WOBKING MEMBEBS. 

Bradford— yi'v&% Lambert, i i St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol — Mrs. BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

Miss Blake, i 87 Fulham Rd. , s. w. Office hours, 1 1 to 2, except Saturdays. 
Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 
Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, e. 






»> 



* Wakefield — Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 
Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 



Winchester- 



-Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 
G.F.S. Members. 



Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry Road, 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(fl) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 
{b) To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival. 
{c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find most 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they pr^iif 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate wiUi 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Register, any informatioii 
uf service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lOJ. or up^xrards 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other ionn« 

Business Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are subjects 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Membexs* 

Hon. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies* Council of Education. 



RECOMMENDED by The Work- 
ing Ladies' Guild :— 
A Lady, Associate of Queen's College, 
London, for some years Teacher in the 
Ladies' College, Cheltenham, wishes to 
meet with DAILY PUPILS, where a 
careful, thorough, refined Teacher, would 
be appreciated. English, French, Ger- 
man, Music, Drawing. Address I. E. E., 
46 Westmoreland Road, Bayswater. 

COMPANIONSHIP.— Wanted by 
a Young Lady (Daughter of an Officer 
in the Army), aged 26. Cheerful, oblig- 
ing. Musical, and willing to make her- 
self useful. Good Reader. Knows 
French. Accustomed to good Society, 
and well connected. Address A. H. C, 
c/o Secretary, 113 Gloucester Road, 
London, s.w. 



Mrs. Stuart Rendel wishes to 
place Harriet Morgan 
NEEDLEWOMAN, aged 20, in 
comfortable Service in London. 

Also strongly recommends Madine* 
Lemattre, 2 York Terrace, Gilmofe 
Road, East Down Park, Blackheatl^ 
to give French Lessons, advanced or 
otherwise. Moderate Terms. 

MRS. KAYE, 15 Westboume Street* 
Hyde Park, wishes to recommend 
a very good DAILY GOVERNESS, 
who is anxious for a Morning £ngB|2je»« 
ment with Pupils under 14. She caii 
undertake Music, English, French, and 
German, and her Terms are very mo- 
derate. Address Miss Punnett, 76 
Princes Square, Bayswater, w. 
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|HAT to do with our girls?' ask the parents anxiously. 

'What to do with ourselves?' ask the daughters eagerly. 

The books whose names will be found below* are three 
tQiooi^ the many attempts now made to answer the question which 
pwsaes so heavily on many homes. 

v - We need not spend much time in reviewing the first, but simply^ 
OPommend any who think of entering the Civil Service to get it, and 
4tiidy the contents. The price is only is,, and many girls who do 
1^ intend to follow that line in life would be none the worse,. 
but very much the better, if they set themselves to master the. 
cmniiiation papers candidates are required to answer. Those for 
tho Jast four years are appended to this volume, with the answers to^ 
dlO arithmetic papers ; aiid any girl who can solve the latter correctly; 
iQ'ltie time allotted, and copy accurately and tidily the complicated. 

* Guide to FemaJe Employment in Government Offices, (Cassell.) Self-Help^ 
fir Women, By a Woman of Business. (Hogg.) W/iat to Do with Our Girh^ 
A'T. Vanderbilt. (Houlston.) .. 
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'tables of customs' or postage returns, need not fear that 'the 
books' will prove her stumbling-block, should she later become 'a 
woman of business,' such as those to whom the second volume is 
addressed. For — and this is to be noted — Government appoint- 
ments are open to giris only. Candidates must be between 15 and 
20, and they are required to resign their appointments on marriage. 
The wisdom of this seemly rule is so obvious that we may hope it 
will before long appear in the regulations of all bodies employing 
women in public work. Salaries vary from 10s, to 12s. a-week up 
to 300/. a-year, which is paid to the holders of a few posts at the 
head offices. 

But there are other women seeking employment, whose diffi- 
culties are a hundredfold greater than those of the strong young giii 
whose social position, or, maybe, the wisdom of her parents, leads 
her early to work for herself, and to acquire habits of self-dependence 
and accuracy, while she can still return to her home for advice . 
in difficulties, help in sickness, and refreshment in holiday. These 
are the women who, after having been supported during the lives of 
husband or father, find themselves thrown suddenly on their own 
resources. 

To such as these all situations are rigidly closed ; for, to obtain 
any, experience, testimonials, and training are necessary; and ex- 
perience, testimonials, and training, are just what they have not 
If daughters, they have lived at home till middle life on limited 
means ; knowing nothing of the management or value of money, 
beyond what the expenditure of a tiny dress allowance teaches, 
and absolutely nothing at all of the management or value of 
time, whether their own or that of others : but now they must 
support themselves, and possibly an aged parent. If wives or 
widows, they are so far better off that their knowledge of the world 
is greater, and their experience in managing money and time not 
so lamentably deficient. But they, too, want technical trainings 
and young children are frequently a difficulty. 

'Business' on their own account is their only resource, and success 
in the undertaking is very doubtful; still, with determination and 
a clear head, much may be done. Self-Help for Women gives 
valuable information as to the cost of starting a shop in various 
suitable trades. It is satisfactory to find that the capital required is 
not more than many women thus situated can command. But what 
a comfort to the would-be shopkeeper to feel that, at any lat^ 
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she thoroughly understands accounts before she embarks her little 
capital in the new venture! She can, of course, know nothing 
practically of the toy trade, fish-and-game trade, or the Berlin-wool 
trade ; but to be ignorant both of the business itself and the means 
of quickly ascertaining whether it is paying or not is a double 
calamity. A good accountant does not of necessity possess sound 
judgment, or capacity for dealing with tradespeople and customers^ 
which are equally essential to success in business Still a woman 
who, before her marriage or recall to home duties, has served either 
as shop-girl or derk, starts with an enormous advantage over those 
whose only experience of figures is that th^ cannot add up a single 
column correctly. 

The book opens with a short review of those women who 
ih>m time to time have made their mark on the affairs of men, 
by administrative talent or personal heroism. The list is not 
exhaustive; it would be easy to supplement it, without indeed 
its ever being a very long one. For, considering the difficulties 
which have always surrounded a woman who has stepped, however 
slightly, out of the path of custom, it is more remarkable that any 
should have attained distinction than that so few have. The two 
longest notices are devoted to ' the mother of the Rothschilds,' and 
to an extract from the will of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, in which 
he shows a rare appreciation of the judgment and business powers 
of his wife. 

The easiest business to set up, from a monetary point of view, 
appears to be a servants' registry. This, the author tells us, may be 
done by simply announcing the existence of the registry on a 
brass plate on the door, and quietly working up a connexion 
amongst private friends; A stationery business may be opened on 
a capital of so/. This, of course, does not include renting the pre- 
mises, a subject which is dealt with in one of the opening chapters^ 
On this point many valuable hints are given. It is not always Wisest 
to fix on the cheapest shop which offers. Much depends on the 
locality; and if the business be in any sense a *£mcy' one, it must be 
carried on where those who can afford to patronise it can know of its 
exbtence. But, of even greater importance than locality, is a house 
properly draihed and ventilated. 'This,' says the author, ^rnnsf 
ht your deciding point : not to take any premises, however desir- 
ably situated, that are imperfectly drained and ventilated/ The 
don&tant depression^ weariness, and headache produced by unhealthy 
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conditions, will certainly militate against success, to say nothing 
of the danger to life itself which lurks in these abodes. The 
glas^-and-china trade, if one of the most costly, is certainly one 
q£ the most interesting among those mentioned. The journeys to 
the: Potteries to select stock, and to the Continent in search of old 
pi^c;es of bric-h-brac and new afternoon tea-services, is a mode of 
^pending time very congenial to most women. But, of course, 
Qonsiderable margin must be left for breakage. Much the same 
may be said of the toy trade. The remaining trades dealt with are; 
the Berlin-wool trade, boot and shoe, confectionery (with recipes), 
corsetrmaklng, dressmaking, '&ncy,' fish and game, jewelry, ladies' 
underclothing, music, Sheffield and Birmingham goods trades, with* 
supplementary chapters on miscellaneous trades — hotel-managing, 
l^dy-housekeepers and lady-helps, house occupations, and the plea- 
sures of work. 

What to Do with Our GirlSy by A. T, Vanderbilt, is a com- 
prehensive book, stating clearly and concisely the ways in which *our 
girls' may be disposed of; the means, regulations, and cost involved, 
in the various openings ; but throughout the work there is such a bitter 
animus displayed against all things feminine, that it is difficult to 
sjbe why the writer troubled himself to point out to so worthless a 
creature as the modern girl the methods whereby she could earn; 
her livelihood And it is the modern girl to whom he objectSi 
for 'our mothers, and still more our grandmothers, knew how to 
c;ooky and few housewiv^es failed to make their hospitality agreeable 
..!.,>• they knew how to spend and how to save,' &c.; *but 
now all is altered.' If by *pur mothers,' Mr. Vanderbilt means 
women whose married life began from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years ago, we venture to doubt whether, those girls who have 
inarmed'. during the last fifteen will not compare favourably with^ 
them, both in actual household knowledge (needlework, perhaps, 
•excepted) and in a willingness to contrive and turn things ta the 
best account Under 'Training Colleges ' we meet with the worn- 
out statement that ' a woman's mission in life is to be a good wife ^ 
and a good mother,' and therefore the instruction given in domesitic . 
work to certificated teachers is invaluable. And so it is.. The - 
probability is that most of these women will nuirry,, and therefore 
they should be instructed in household affairs (all girls should, for the 
same reason) ; but shall any one dare to say that a woman's life rs a.>. 
failure because sh^ is neither wife nor mother ? We had thought the , 
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day for such assertions, was over. In whose sight has the unmarried 
woman, working for her own livelihood, or spending herself for the 
good of bthers, failed in her mission ? Not in the sight of any man 
or woman whose opinion she values, and surely least of all in the 
sight of God ! For this is what it comes to. If we fail in our 
* mission,' we fail in that for which God intended us, and among 
such dare we number those noble women who stand as leaders in 
philanthropic work, because they work, not for their own husbands 
and children, but for those who have no better claim on them but 
this, that they are poor and in misery ? 

But surely there can be no success or failure, no higher or 
lower, in the matter.. Whether we do or do not marry during that 
portion of our immortal Hfe which we pass on this planet cannot^ 
surely, be essential in God's sight, so long as we humbly and stead* 
fastly do our 'duty in that state of life to which it shall please 
Him to call us.' For each of us individually, whether men or 
women, that is the highest, let the world around us vapour as it 
may. 

To return, however, to our book. We have left little space for a 
review of the Introduction, but perhaps to review it here would be as 
much out of place as is its insertion in the volume itself. Is the book 
written for girls, or only for their parents? . W(e should be sorry 
that the former should read it, and feel sure it will greatly offend the 
latter. It opens with a wholly irrelevant attack on the * land laws,' glibly 
riepeating secondhand errors ; and it then proceeds to attack parents 
for their liberty to *will' their fortunes away from their children. 
Doubtless they are at liberty so to do, and it would be interesting to 
discover how many avail themselves of the power, even in the case of 
unworthy children. After insisting on the desirability of every one liv- 
ing on his own freehold, Mr.'Yafiderbiltcoifi^ailis of the injustice done 
to the families of clergymen, in having to leave their old home when 
the father dies. .This we thought the lot of most families, whether 
clerical or otherwise. Strictures are likewise made on the inadequate 
pay of our soldiers and sailors, and the sufferings of the men in 
providing for their absent wives — dilated on in most un^l|li|til^ 
terms, to say the least This is succeeded by a dissfi^Mtp^ 
on ill-assorted marriages, for which women are held FespMiriM& 
They are * brought up without any just conception of* their duties 
^s wives and mothers. SOtne marry from affection, but the generality 
do it for position of a home, and as a sort of s.^ttling in Jife,' . (Migh|[ 
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it not be charitably supposed that they fear to faSL in their ' mission, 
and so take any oj^xntunity which presents itself of fulfilling the 
same?) Husbands are regarded marely as *the intelligent and sus* 
cepdble machine ' for earning money, and so forth, and so forth, 
concluding with the assertion that, if the man fails to please and 
provide for his wife and family, she will taunt him with her wretched 
position, brought about solely by having married him, and his fiulure 
to appreciate her sacrifice; while the husband, had he discovered 
her true character before marriage, could only have rid himself of 
her by risking an action for breach of promise of marriage, and 
paying heavy damages. PossiUy — ^with such a woman as is Aere 
described ; but such are not the generality of English wives, who, 
for the most part, support their husbands through everything. In 
cases where it does happen, want of previous confidence as to the 
state of his affairs mainly brings this retribution on the husband's 
head. Men need to learn that women are not perpetual children, 
and that a wife has a right to know the sources and extent of the 
income she assists in managing. 

There are equally misplaced dissertations on the equality of man, 
the iniquities of the Poor Laws, and, in the article on 'Female Prison 
Officials,' the unfortunate position of criminals who are ^mcralfy insane,^ 
' Vice,' we are told, *is . . . as much, in fact, a diseaseof the mindas 
smallpox is one of the body.' It is impossiUe to deal with this 
monstrous mis-statement, with its substratum of trudi; we merefy 
point to it as showing how unsuitable the book is for Aose fbi* 
whom, presumably, it is intended. £. L. Be. 



By E. E. G. BUSSELL. 
Avthor of* Th* Christmas Guest,* * Ov Tone Ladiss.* &c 



Chapter IV. — Imogen, 

my way to the Alexandrovna Hall I enooontered sundry maids 
and matrons, all armed with note4xMrics and pencils, and 
evidently bent in my direction. Thither also flocked cooks 
innumerable. I bought a ticket at the door, and entered to find 
myself the only man among a densely packed audience of women. Miss 
Beaumaris had begun her lecture, and was hdding a most uninteresting- 
faoldiq^ fowl up to the public gaxe. 
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She was dressed in black, and wore a mnslin kerchief over her 
shoulders, a regular cooking apron, from the pocket of which peeped 
forth the whitest of cambric handerchieft, and a tulle cap, beneath which 
her golden-brown hsur was knotted in a heavy Grecian braid. Her 
stature was tall and commanding, her features were as nearly perfect as 
I had pictured them. There were the same large eyes, dark and bright ; 
there was the broad, earnest brow, fh>m which the hair rippled so grace* 
fully ; the straight small nose ; the bow-shaped mouth, with its pretty 
teeth ; but lips and cheeks had faded and fallen in since my recollection 
of them, and the same indescribable shadow of her childhood which had 
suggested to me the idea of early death for her remained, deepened and 
inten^fied. I felt that she had sufl^ed, and must sufier more before 
the last act of her drama was played out. 

I hope I have not conveyed the idea of an unpractical woman by this 
description of her. At the first glance Imogen impressed me as an 
exceedingly capable person ; her manner of trussing that fowl was in- 
imitable, and the way in which she flitted from one dish to another, 
explaining and directing in a clear, penetrating voice, which could be 
heard from end to end of the hall, filled me with a sort of admiring 
wonder. I found myself taking out my note-book and scribbling an out- 
line of her &ce among its pages. 

At the conclusion of the lecture one or two ladies had the courage to 
mount the platform and ask for more minute instnictions in some 
&vourite branch, and I noticed how patiently she replied to them. 
Should I go, too, and renew my friendship with her if she would let me ? 
No, she looked so very tired ; and there was even a little gasp in her 
breath as she answered a young bride, who, with limp smiles, was letting 
£er inexperienced tongue betray her into all sorts of admissions of 
incompetency for the post she had perhaps rashly accepted. 'My 
husband ' came in at every third word. Imogen was indulgent ; she 
seemed quite ready to spend her time in teaching the bride how to 
please her husband, who was by all accounts difficult to suit on the 
subject of macaroni ; but at last the voluble little woman recollected an 
engagement, and went. I was not an old friend to refresh and comfort 
Imogen by my presence ; she was in no condition for fresh introductions 
and exactions : I must go too. 

When I was at the station that evening I saw a figure like hers get 
into a carriage for Stanismore. She looked a little disconcerted by my 
following her. Was it very cruel of me not to leave her to herself? I 
reflected rapidly that if I did not travel with her somebody else would— 
somebody more obtrusive, most likely ; so I made the guard understand 
that we were to be left alone, and affected to be immersed in my news- 
paper, behind which I watched her. She took a little book out of the 
pocket of her jacket, a book which looked so like a Prayer-book that I 
still think it was one, and began to read. When she had finished, as I 
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still kept very quiet, I for one moment found her eyes fixed upon me, and 
a look of confidence gradually stole into tbem. 

I thought it well to return her ^ance, which dropped directly. 

'Miss Beamauris, will you try to remember me? I am A>'mer 
Chicheley/ 

Her istce lighted up — oh, so much more than had the faces of Sophie 
and Frances Hook, or of Evelyn Dacre, with whom I had that day been 
allowed a moment's speech at the Hospital ! 

' I heard you had come home,' she said, eagerly stretching 6ut both 
her hands. ' I ought to have known it was you ! ' 

' So you have set yourself up as an instructor of the wives and daughters 
of the lieges ? ' I said. * That is the first news of you which met me in 
Stanismore.' 

' You don't blame me, do you ? It was necessary for me to choose a 
profession, and I met with an opening in this ; none in any other. All 
toil is honourable, isn't it?' she asked, involuntarily putting her hand 
upon the ribbon which held her Guild medal, on whose bronze disc was 
tiie image of * The Carpenter.' 

' Yes ; and your heart is evidently in your profession, as it should 
be.' 

* I like it — sometimes. It mayn't be a very elevated art but • . . ► You 
saw Mrs. Boutfiower come up to the platform, and I dare say you heard 
part of what we were saying to one another ? Well, whei> one feels that 
one can occasionally shed a ray of light upon the path of a bewildered 
housewife, one feels rewarded for some fatigue and annoyance. 1 1 is doing 
a little good in the world any way — not half so much good as other people 
do, but still all that is in my power.' 

' You have a great deal in your power, as most of us have, I believe,* 
I answered ; * even my profession gives me opportunities, if I would 
make use of them.' 

' Yours is a noble profession,' she answered. 

^ Nobler than yours ? I construct the lines of rail over which so 
many young couples speed to their new homes. You await them in. 
those homes with lessons of fiiigality and industry, teaching the wife 
how to manage what she has, and win her husband's affectionate 
respect over again.' 

' Then there is some fanciful connexion between our arts, and poetry 
in both ? ' said Imogen, smiling brightly. 

* Of course there is. Now, to prevent our transgressing Rule No. IV# 
— you see I know all about your Guild at Stanismore — suppose we change 
the subject. Tell me of your daily life at home, and your Uncle and 
Aunt who have come to take care of you. I have not seen them yet, 
although we are their opposite neighbours.' 

She became sad directly. 

* They don't go out much, and — I am sorry to say anything that sounds. 
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so inhospitable — ^but they do not care to receive visitors, except one or 
two very old friends — older even than you, I mean.' 

' Do you understajid me, or are you going to be angry ?' she asked, as 
I did not answer. 

* I understand that I am not to call. You used to tell me not to in the 
days when we were both very young, and I wrote you letters which you 
could not read.' 

*So I am consistent,' said Imogen, relieved. 'Those were safcf 
days. If it were not wrong I should wish that they could come 
back.' . 

* They must have been rather joyless for you, shut up in that gloomy 
house with Miss £)raytony whose conversation appeared to consist princi- 
pally oiDeptchiB vaus or Taisez vous, and Nurse Joan, who seemed to 
have no conversation at all.' 

* I thought-no oite remefinbered those things but myself.' 

* Indeed I remember everything you said and did.' 

' Everything that was said and not said to me, it seems,' she answered 
a little coldly. > Those were doll days it is true, but still, as I said, they 
were safe. Think what immunity from anxiety is implied in that very 
inability to read a letter of which you have reminded me !' 

^ Not necessarily. Imagine yourself surrounded by plots and con- 
^>iracies, and a letter sent to warn you by a true friend, who had written* 
what he was unaware you could not read. In your ignorance alike of 
mischief and of the contents of that letter you take it to the chief con- 
spirator, who pretends to be your friend, and ask him to unravel it for you. 
He either invents for you a meaning the opposite to that on the paper,' 
or else he at once springs the mine, and hurries on the destruction which 
your poor fetthful friend had hoped to avert.' 

' I see. I should have seen without all these distressing images being- 
conjured lip for my enlightenment,' said Imogen, a little pettishly. ' I was' 
very foolish, and you are very wise — of course.' 

' You.mustii't call yourself foolish. I wish you would let me use the' 
privilege of an old friend to inquire what is the sorrow which your Uncle 
and Aunt have brought you, and why you wish for the restoration of a 
childhood which we all thought the dreariest possible?' 

^ You are an old friend, Mr. Chicheley, it is true,' she answered quickly, 
'but I have some older ones, and not one of them would venture to ask 
such a question as you have just put.' 

From her face I felt sure that her displeasure was only assumed as a 
safeguard fo herself^ and she readily accepted my penitence, such as it 
w^, but we talked no more for the rest of the journey, and I fear that my 
thoughts of her Uncle and Aunt, and of all connected with her, were about 
the most uncharitable possible. 

Arrived at Stanisihore, I handed her out of the train, and then she 
bowed and left me, losing herself in the crowd as quickly as possible ; 
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and as our way was the same I lingered in order that I might not come 
up with her. 

By this time I had invented a theory that her Uncle and Aunt were 
two utterly selfish pebple, who were afraid of the light of day, the fresh air, 
and of good things g^erally, with the single exception of Imogen, whom 
it would have been well that they should have feared, instead of which 
they were gradually working her to death that they might profit by her 
earnings. 

Was there, then, no rescue for her in my power ? 

None ; since I was not at liberty to woo and marry her, even sup- 
posing she would allow it. 

Why was I not at liberty? I could not have told ; only there was 
the hasty promise I had made myself years ago to attend the for- 
mation of no new ties ; which would be br(^en if I made a home 
for Imogen and asked her to come to it Would she take nse ? No, 
I feared. 

That she was not inclined for marriage seemed to me ]H:etty evident 
from the fact that she had refused O'Briei^ with his gentle Irish manners 
and his good heart Where he had failed, it was not likely that I should 
succeed. And what had she meant by saying that she had other hopes ? 
Did she allude to getting on in her profession, a profession which might 
no doubt be very useful, but which could hardly stir up anything like 
enthusiasm in her ? « 

As I questioned myself and reasoned on so much that was inex- 
plicable to me, the obstacles to my own marriage which I had. myself 
conjured up gradually disappeared, and I registered a mental vow that 
I would try to win her if she did not forbid my doing so. 

Aunt Eugenia had told me that Mr. and Mrs. Beaumaris never went 
out, but in the course of my e^^perience I have learned not to give entire 
^edence.to what people say about their neighbours. I began to be fond of 
sitting at the drawing-room window as twilight came tlown, for it was 
then that Imogen's slightly drooping. figure fiitted into the house; a short 
lime after which a stout, thickset gentleman emerged with a cautious air, 
apparently for the purpose of taking a constitutional, and invariably bent 
his steps towards the road where in the daytime we were blasting rocks 
in preparation for the Branch line, which was to lead, as my aunt per- 
sisted in saying, to nowhere ! His wife rarely accompanied him, iMit I 
have occasionally seen a cloaked and hooded figure trying to keep pace 
with his rapid steps. When I sat up very late I heard the door dose on 
their return ; and sometimes there were voices, which came through tiie 
window of my room, kept open for coolness, and I knew that they Ivoug^t 
friends back with them. So far as I could conjecture they slept all day^ 
when the closed blinds and smokeless chimneys gave no evidence of life f 
and naturally they were roused and lively enough during the night, when 
lights constantly gleamed in various part of the house. The neighboofft 
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looked upon them as eccentric but perfectly harmless, excepting so £u: as 
Im(>gen was concerned ; every one pitied her, going forth each morning 
to her day's toil, and returning in the evening to no cheerful hom^-circle. 
They invited her out very frequently, and although she generally found a 
reason for not accepting the invitations, this was not always possible, and 
I began to meet her at my aunt's and other houses. 

Considering that I am writing of a spot which really is * more favoured 
than common' (I quite endorse Aunt Eugenia's opinion on that scoreX 
it troubles me a little that I have as yet said nothing as to the domestic 
life of the members of the Guild of the Great Artificer. 

I wish to say here for my own satisfaction, and in the cause which I 
have greatly at heart — ^the cause of truth and of the Guild — that the 
Stanismore giris kept their Model before them, and were subject to their 
parents. Therefore it was a great pleasure to me to accept when I could 
the invitations to such social gatherings as took place at Stanismore, and 
to watch the sacrificing of individual tastes to a parent's wish, the cheerful 
obedience, and the generally retiring demeanour of our clever and enter- 
prising townswomen. Invitations were not theirs to give, but a share of 
the welcome, and a great deal of the comfort of the strax^ner, depended 
^pon them ; and the manner in which they all with one consent 
put off the associations of trade on entering their homes, submitting^ 
themselves to the rules of those homes with the same exactitude 
which they had been so busily trying to enforce upon their subordinates, 
was beyond all praise. Working ai>d battling with the world had not 
changed one whit their rehance on domestic traditions, nor their 
dependence upon the advice and durection of those placed in authority 
over them. They were more than ordinarily intelligent ; and when 
they entered into society, or saw people at home, their conversation 
Iiad an additional zest, from the consciousness that they had been 
toiling, and perhaps silent for a long while, and now were taking a 
lioliday. 

This much I wished to say, although very likely it does not come in 
\¥ell here. In time I met ail my former playfellows, and I g^w to admire 
profoundly more than one Stanismore girl, while Imogen, without m die 
least intending it, made prey of all that remained to me of that compli- 
cated piece of machinery which I call my heart. 

I learned her habits by a sort of instinct. One was, to uncover every 
night, at nine, a small object carefully screwed into the wall of the porch 
at No. 5, and to veil it again with a square of dark blue, fringed with 
scarlet, as she went out in the morning. If she was taking care of an 
ornament, it seemed an inversion of nature to cover it by day and un- 
cover it at night ; but everything in that house appeared to be inverted. 
One day I happened, in the club at Egremont, to take up a paper 
which contained maritime details, histories of wrecks, and the services 
rendered on occasion by the life-boats on the various stations. At the 
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* I think I have. I think, by-and-by, I may have a right to ask Imogen 
herselfl' 

^A^!' said Aunt Eugenia*. 

I could not discover anything special in that ' Ah !' I wanted to find 
out if my aunt could guess whether they was any hope for me. 

{To de continued.) 
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^ore about ipiain Etbing* 

|HE mode of life advocated by a paper called 'Plain Living/ 
in the March number of Work and Leisure^ ivas adopted 
by me between seven and eight years ago. The interesting 
nature of that paper inclines me to hope that a short account of my 
own experience will prove the same, especially as it has been carried 
oat within ten miles of London. High rents, mormons parochial 
rates, and servants' wages, make the cost of living near the metro- 
polis very heavy, and yet there are people who must do so: in fact, 
to a great many, cheaper neighbourhoods would supply no employ- 
ment at all, especially if they were strangers. 

It happened that I was compelled to look out for the least 
expensive place of abode for myself and one daughter in a place 
which we will call Rickenham. My daughter had an engagement 
as daily governess, and I had to make a home for her where I could 
also add to our very small income by any work I might procure- 
We were well known in the place, our means and position having 
fonkierly been good, and we decided that false pride should no^ 
drive us away from the friends who had already proved their ri^t 
to the name« 

It was no easy task to find a house, or even apartments^ for what 
we could afford to pay. A labourer's cottage was out of the question. 
The rows of houses inhabited by the working classed would be unbear^ 
able to ladies accustomed to privacy, of which their neighbours 
would know nothing, and would most probably resent as * pride.' 
In country places cottages are often detached, and surrounded by 
a garden which a good suburban 'villa' might envy; there was 
nothing of that sort near Rickenham, but we were fortunate enough 
to discover four unfurnished rooms, built on to a gardener's cottage, 
and surrounded by a large nursery-ground. There was a separate 
entrance and staircase, and a part of the garden in front of the 
windows was divided from the rest. I took this place, paying 28/. 
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a-year, which included some attendance by the people ofthe house, 
and the use of their kitchen fire. The rooms were two sitting-roomb 
and two bedrooms. One sitting-room was a good deal smaller than 
the other, and I made it my housekeeping-room. The glass and china 
were kept there in a large press or cupboard belonging to the houses 
and there I prepared our food, merely sending it out to be cooked 
in the cottage oven. The rest of the house was quite shut off, only 
one door in the passage communicating with it 

The actual money which I had to spend upon fbtnishing did not 
quite amount to 28/., but we had some useful presents froni aii ^ 
friend who was breaking up her house at the time. Oni'wa^'U 
square of old tapestry carpet, which went into the houseteegp to g* 
room; another was a large bedstead and two mattresses. It had 
once been a fourposter, but the posts had been rounded off at 
the foot, leaving two mahogany stumps, and the head was also 
cut off. We plaited cretonne, at 4^//. a-yard, over it, and it 
has been my daughter's bed ever since. The other gifts we had 
were two pairs of sheets, four small table-cloths, some pillow-cases, 
and an old-fashioned velvet-pile table-cover, besides a pa|>ier miU:h^ 
inkstand of bygone days. I had nearly forgotten a folding-chair 
bedstead, which for a long time did duty sometimes as a so£E^ some- 
times as a chair. Our principal sitting-room was rather a good one, 
being 15 x 11 feet; but the windows were small and poor-looking— 
one feeing east, the other north, so that, unluckily, there was not 
much sun. To remedy this, everything was as bright in colour at 
good taste permitted, and, of course, in harmony. The landlord had 
painted all the woodwork black for us, sorely against his will ! He 
urged me repeatedly to let him put on a * nice genteel drab or stone 
colour,' but in vain ; so, with many sighs, the black was an accom- 
plished fact, and some varnish being put in the paint, it looked 
extremely well I bought some pink lining-paper, which they put 
on for me, and we had a black-and-crimson felt carpet ; I could not 
have a' square with stained boards, as I had then no servant to take 
it up sufficiently often. The curtains were black-grounded cretonnei 
with red azalia pattern, /^\d, a-yard, lined with rose-coloured lining 
muslin, which speedily faded to cream colour ! They were made at 
home, and we had mahogany poles and rings, which cost 2X. 6^. eadi 
at a broker's. A large Pembroke table, price 13^. 6^., with the legf 
painted black, stood in the middle of the room, covered with the 
old velvet-^ile tabl&cover; a smaller one, price 9^., stood at the 
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north window with books, drawing materials, a small easel, and^ 
generally^ a fern growing in a pot At the east window was a long» 
narrow shelf, covered with red twill, and bordered with crewel work, 
irtiich answered for a work-table. There was a 2s. iid. Derby chair» 
two 4i; &/• bedroom chairs from Whiteley's (American make and 
very good style), and two substantial basket chairs, yx. and 8x. each* 
They were lined and stuflfed by ourselves, and covered with browa 
hdland, on which flowers were worked in crewels. There was a 
^oadwood pianette on the three-years' system ; and the music-box 
was stuffed at the top, covered with cretonne, and served for an 
extra seat 

Our ornaments were chiefly books, and a few water-colour sketches 
and photographs in simple frames. For the books I had a movable 
set of shelves, 7 feet high, which were fastened to the wall by hold- 
fasts at each side, and also painted black. They cost 14J., and each 
shelf was bordered with red twill and brass-headed nails. I consider 
books an absolutely needful refreshment for those who have to worjc 
with their hands. The comers of the room were filled by large 
brackets the height of a table, covered with the inevitable red twill, 
and Ixmiered with crewel-work; on one of these stood the ink? 
standi and under them our desks. The fender cost 4^. 6^., and the 
irons about the same. Over the very common chimneypiece (which 
was also hung with crewels and red twill) we indulged in the luxury 
of a small oblong looking-glass in a wooden frame, price 10s. 64, 
The blinds were red union, from Maples', about is. a-yard. I am 
describing this room as it was when completed, for it took some time 
to finish, and it was considered very pretty when done. 

My housekeeping-room served as a dining-room. I found a large 
sort of table, with a lid at the top, at a broker's, for lox., with 
a sort of well in the centre and a drawer at each end ; the bottom 
was a cupboard. In the well we kept our washing-up things, and 
the rest was useful in many ways. When closed and covered with 
cheap baize it made a capital dining-table. Here and in our bed- 
rooms our chairs were Windsor ones, at is. 6d, A large old box 
stood in front of the fire-place, containing food for the poultry that I 
kept for profit in the garden outside. On the top of it was a good- 
sized oil stove, with its pan and kettle, price i2x., which enabled us 
to boil our kettle and have many little comforts at odd times* 
The chimneypiece supported our lamps when not in use, and the 
pans rested on the hobs and in the grate. We did not often require 
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a fire in that room, and of course they were not left to the tendef 
merdes of the cottage kitchen after being used. The passage 
leading to the door was covered by cocoa matting, which b ^11 in 
use ; a rope mat, value ix;, was in the tiny porch out^de, and inside 
a paraffine lamp, price is. $d.f hung on the wall The hsit^jpegi^ 
costing 6f^, were also there, but I must say they were not 4i^ a.v^ 
substantial character. The crockery was white, — tea-ctip«( '.aiid' 
saucers, 4^.; breakfast ditto, 6d,; dinner-plates, id.; tumblers, 3<il^:^ 
wine-glasses, i^d. I They were very cheap, and, alas ! very easif)^ 
broken by nervous and unaccustomed fingers* ' - ' 

The bedrooms were comfortably fitted. My daughter had a tal) 
wardrobe with one deep drawer, which cost 25X. iecond-hand'; a 
small chest of drawers, 12s. , which served fcM* a dressing-table; ft 
looking-glass, 4s. 6d. ; two strips of carpet, and a Windsor chair. No 
curtains of any sort, for the blinds were dark green in the bedroom& 
My bed was a 4-ft>6t iron one, with a fibre mattress and a feather be4. 
It cost 2/. complete, at a trustworthy sale; and I had a queer old 
mahogany chest of drawers, with hanging brass handles, for- t^s., af 
the saine time. My washing-stand was 3^., and the crockery for each 
room was 6s. 6d., with very latge basins. My dressing-table was ^ 
packing-case on end, covered with cretonne, and the open part made 
a cupboard with shelves, hidden by the cretonne made like two curtains. 

We did a good deal of amateur painting, and after a little prac» 
tice the result was highly satisfactory. I must mention that the 
bedrooms were painted lead colour, with a small-patterned gre]r 
paper, and our second-hand furniture was done to match. The 
pails, baths, and water-cans were of zinc, which is extremely cheap 
and easily kept in order by a litde turpentine, and, as time went 
on we managed to add several comforts to our small fninage.. . I 
discovered a funny old desk, like the first idea of a davenport, with 
drawers down to the ground, in a broker's shop. With some diffi<^ 
culty I paid 15J. for it, had it painted black, and it has been, of 
inestimable value to a person given to writing, whose * papers ' woidd 
otherwise stray in all directions. 

My daughter and I lived upon 60/. a-year whilst in these rooms. 
I mean that house, coals, and food cost us that (and our laundre$8)i 
Dress, charity, doctor, and any indulgence like wine, railway journeys 
furnishing additions, &c., had to be dependent upon what we had t^ 
spare when the rest was paid for. There was hard work, but mucH 
in the ^way of compensation.. A. £. L^ I 
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Chapter IL 

|N a previous chapter I enumerated some of the most 
common difficulties in the education of girls in home 
schookooms. I then spoke of the isolation of girls in 
tiieir work ; the next stumbling-block is * the monotony of school- 
room life.' There is doubtless great monotony in Schoolroom work, 
in the posiitre of the children during lesson hours, and terrible mo^ 
nofony of companionship both in and out of lesson time. 

Firstly, as to the * monotony of work.' ^ One cannot always bcS 
shifting and changing.' Certainly not Too much change is worse 
than lAonotony, and the more change children have the more thejf 
want ; but the versatility of children's nature, the restlessness ' of 
their bodies, and the buoyancy of young life in their veins, must be 
considered : they will work all the better for a slight change in thd 
form of their work at least every term, and a greater change once a- 
year. At the beginning of the term, (or, better* still, during the 
holidays) the teacher Will do well to make a syllabus of work for* 
the coming term — giving prominence one term to the reading of 
new music, another to the cultivation of a musical memory or the 
transposition of music, &c, planning new calisthenic exercises, 
sotanfething novel in needlework, altering the hour at which certain 
lessons have previously been given, and making in every piossible 
way little varieties in schoolroom arrangeihents. The general dim of 
the teacher, if go6d and attainable, is better unchanged ; it is in the 
manner in which the aim is to be attained that I advocate variety^ 
It would be well if there were more circulation of educational ideas, 
exp^ments and plans, more co-operation^ among teachers, not only 
with a view to providing annuities and medical attendance for old 
age, but for the purpose of strengthening each other's hands while 
they are able to work : this I hope the recently established 
'Teachers' Guild' will provide. Orijginality in planning, and 
ingenuity in making the most of scanty materials under uncon- 
genial circumstances, are very useful qualities to a private teacher^ 
nevertheless they are apt to be stigmatised as 'amateurism.* Let 
me iask those who laugh at such * amateurism ' to say where ohfe 
can receive cut-and-dried information as to the best way of dealhi^ 
professionally with a mixed class of big girls, little girls, and boys^ 
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to whom one teacher has to give instruction in every branch of 
education ? 

Seifcondly, * monotony of posture.' Every one who has to deal 
with children knows how difficult it is to get them to 'sit up/ 
Let me suggest that there be no more sitting than is nece sMtq r 
during the hours of study; let no class last more than thsrt 
quarters of an hour, or at the most an hour; between every lessoii 
aUow five minutes of physical exercise : this may consist of marching 
round the schoi^oom to music, of calisthenic exercises, the use of 
chest expanders, poles, or dumb bells i^also to a musical accom- 
paniment), of the practice of a new step in dancing, or, in the 
summer, of an occasional run in the garden. 

'Monotony of companionship.' This part of the monotony of 
schoolroom-life is probably felt more by the teacher than the taught; 
the children at least are plural, the teacher is singular. However 
ibnd a teacher may be of her protkgkes^ however companionable 
chUdren may be, however bright and cheerful the schoolroom-party 
may appear v^hen suddenly intruded on, no one who has not ex-^ 
perienced what it is to be shut up from morning to night with 
children, can know the longing which arises in every thinking mind 
for intercourse with other ' grown-up ' minds, for exchange of thought 
with people of equal mental powers. For this lack of society for a 
private governess I confess I see no remedy. That the governess 
should have a circle of acquaintance with whom she could be on 
visiting terms in the immediate neighbourhood of the family in 
whose employ she is, for many reasons is highly undesirable* Th^ 
recreation provided (with the best of intentions) for the weary 
governess is generally one of two kinds. She is asked, perhaps, 
in the most winning way in the world, to ' come into the drawing- 
room this evening.' The invitation is accepted with feelings iA 
gratitude for the kindness which prompted the invitation, raliier 
than for the invitation itself. The diildren having finally dis- 
appeared for the night, the tired governess has probably a few 
exercises to correct, her lessons for the next day to prepares 
she has perhaps a letter that must be written, and a few stitches 
to put into the gown she is going to wear; it is abready nearly 
nine o'clock, she is tired out in body and mind, and looks long- 
ingly at her bed when she goes into her room to dress for the 
evening preparatory to beginning her recreation for the day. If there 
are visitors in the drawing-room her recreation there consists chiefly 
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in witnessing the high spirits of other people, conversing with the 
least interesting of the assembled company, or being generally , 
ignored. Occasionally another line is pursued, and die talents of 
the governess are traded with in the drawing-room quite as much as 
they are in the schoolroom. In the former case her recreation has 
the effect of damping her already weary spirits, in the latter of 
exhausting the little energy she has left In justice and gratitude to 
those from whom I personally, as a governess, have received great 
kindness, I must here allow that such treatment is not universal, but 
from my own observation I have found it to be general. The other 
form of recreation is to ' let poor Miss So-and-So alone after being 
bothered all day with the children,' and poor Miss So-and-So is left 
alone, in a room full of reminders of the day's labour and struggles, 
with leisure to brood over what has gone wrong in the day, and a 
nervous system too depressed to look forward with much degree of 
hope to the future. I can only suggest to those who have the 
management of these matters, and who have an honest wish to give 
their children's governess a little real recreation, that they should not 
wait for an opportunity till the end of the day, when she is too tired 
to be recreated by anything but sleep. 

In the case of the children, a remedy for nionotony of com- 
panionship is more easily obtained An arrangement can be made 
with neighbouring children, who are suitable companions, to ride 
or walk together on a certain day every week. With the approval of 
the mothers, girls with their governesses might meet at stated times 
in each other's schoobrooms for a Shakespeare reading, a musical 
entertainment, in which each girl takes some part, for a lecture given 
by the most efficient governesses in turn, for the reading of a German 
or French play, or for the purpo'se of working with the hands for 
some charitable object 

{To de continued,) 
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THE early spring hath vanished. 
And the primroses are gone ; 
The crown of the year hath banished 

Her youth, and her fruit is won. 
Woods and hedges are heavy with green. 
The com grows yellow and tall, 
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The glory of the summer 

Is resting over all. 
But the glory of the summer, 

The wealth of the mellowing year, 
Are nought to the iields with daffodils pied. 

Fresh and dripping with April's tear. 

While boughs in copses are naked yet, 

From the pillage of autumn gales ; 
When the line of wreck on the mead lies wet, 

Where the winter flood prevails ; 
While yotng Iambs bide by the "hedgerow side, 

While the east o'er the bare fields blows, 
With dead leaves round, on the sodden ground; 
. Thie early primrose grows. 
The stunmer may bring us fairer flowers, 

Yea, fairer, but dearer none. 
Good-bye to the spring of promise 

When the primroses are gone ! 

* 

The mood of March is bitter and rough, 

The winds of March blow strong ; 
Ere April flowers have drunk enough 

Of the rain, it raineth long. 
Old Winter bides at the threshold still 

Till May comes in at the door ; 
And oft at touch of the treacherous night 

The grass of May shines hoar. 
But the flowers that brave the frosty night . 

Are the dearest that have shone ; 
And youth from the year hath vanished 

When the primroses are gone. 

Henry Elliot Malden^ 
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How long is it since the seaside was invented?' was a question asked a short 
time ago. Whatever the answer to this may be, it is certainly of only 
recent years that Convalescent Homes for the poor have been established, and 
have become valued as well-nigh the only means of restoring to health the sick 
and ailing of our crowded cities. 

The Charity Organization Society has for some time made use of these Homes, 
and tried to send as many cases as possible to the seaside, but it was found that the 
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delay in getting the subscriber's ' letter,' or, failing that, in obtaining the necessary 
funds, was often very hurtful to the patient. 

It was found, too, that well-known Homes were besieged by applications, 
while others, less knowii and equally good, had scarcely any patients at all, and 
the efforts uf the District Committees were totally unable to provide for the 
ma/ss of the poor recovering from illness. Realising this, some of the energetic 
leaders of the Society determined to form a Central Convalescent Committee, and 
to centralise these efforts on a far*reaching place. With infinite labour fund^ 
were raised with which to purchase in advance yearly beds at different Homes. 
All the arrangements are now in su^hjsr^er, that any District sending to the 
Central Convalescent Committee a doctor's certificate and a few particulars of 
the case receives, usually by return of p>ost, an order for admission to a suitable 
Home, and so miuch special ktiDw|ledge )ias also b^n acquired that many cases 
can be provided for which would be refused at ordinary Homes., The advantage? 
Are very great every way, the Homes have so far a certain income to rely on ; 
and to the poor the saving of delay is a priceless boon. The working n]^n 
needs to regain his strength quickly, and it is possible, by ascertaining befbre- 
hand when a patient will leave the hospital, to have him sent direct to some 
Home. The value of this was proved last summer, when a whole family were seized 
with typhoid, four of them in different hospitals. The mother was the first to 
recover, and was sent to Weston. If she could not have gone at once it is difficult 
to know how she would have fared, for there was no one who could wait 
upon her. In a few weeks she returned quite strong. Before her return the 
two younger children came out of the Children's Hospital : but the arrange- 
ments had been made, and on the app>ointed day the agent went there and 
took them direct to Brighton, where, in another week, an elder sister joined them. 

There are, too, occasionally difficult cases requiring expensive treatment, that 
It would be impossible to supply were it not for the Convalescent Committee, 
and the work has developed enormously, but needs to do so still more if the 
wants of the London sick poor are to be met. Last year 1500 were sent, this 
year the number will probably be 2500 or more. Recently, in one week alone, there 
were 84 applications. To meet these, funds are very greatly needed. A permanent 
bed costs 25/. a-year, and the Committee most earnestly entreat all who can do so 
to become donors to this amount. Any one purchasing a yearly bed may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has assisted seventeen convalescents during the 
ycBS ; 15/. will procure a bed for the summer months when there are a greater 
nmnber needed. The stay of a patient for three weeks costs about 25J. All the 
working expenses are paid by the Charity Organization Society, so that all contri- 
butions entrusted to the Convalescent Committee are entirely spent in the purchase 
of beds. Perhaps there is no form of charity so free from objections of various 
kinds as this. Here there can be no mistake, and no pauperising. ^Vhat better 
deed can there be than to give health and strength to the sick and ailing? The 
numbers increase rapidly; but unless the funds also increase the hands of the 
Central Committee will be. sadly crippled, and the whole of this splendid work 
come to a dead-lock. Surely it needs only to be known. Let us contrast life in 
a pleasant Seaside Home with life in a tiny room in a crowded street. Let us 
remember how, when we recover from illness, we can bear no noise ; we need the 
fresh air, we need such dainty cookery, and often, too, after a fever, such quan- 
tities of it ! Let us meditate on all this, and we shall feel that we piiist help to 
our utmost in such a good work. 
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Subscriptions will be gratefully received and all particulars gladly given by 
the Hon. Secretary Convalescent Committee Charity Organization Society, ^15 
Buckingham Street, Strand. 

[We gladly give publicity to this most valuable effort at centralising infor? 
mation, and much wish that a similar attempt could be made with regard to 
Chronic and Incurable Homes. A correspondent writes, asking earnestly for 
information where a poor but most respectable orphan girl, aged 23, likely to be 
a life-long invalid from abscesses on the spine, can be received — otherwise than in 
a workhouse infirmary. — Ed.] 



Cf^e matnmis' 9ltly ^octets, or fiSLWs^i^^ institute. 

(Address pro tern ' M. A. S.', c/o Editor IVork ondLeisurt, Messrs. Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly.) 

AFTER an interval of nearly two years we are glad again to report a Meetiqg 
of this Spciety, and to notice a very considerable accession of strength in 
its Members. The Report of the late Hon. Sec., which appeared in our colamni 
last December, together with the Balance-sheet and the Prospectus of the Societj, 
passed in July, 18S2, were placed upon the table at the Meeting held on May Sthf 
and taken again into consideration. Much r^ret was expressed for the late 
unavoidable suspension in the work of the Society, and the unanimous thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mrs. Bedingfeld for the zeal with which she had 
carried on the general work of the Registry, Lending Library, and the Petitioning 
of Parliament since the Society had last met. 

A Resolution was passed permitting the funds of the Society to be expended in 
Grants to Members requiring assistance by loan or gift when stating in their 
profession, as well as for those purposes of Training and Quarantine already 
recognised in the Constitution. The Meeting then proceeded to elect six new 
Members, but was obliged tp postpone other business, among which wi^ tl|9 
appointment of the Hon. Secretary, owing to the absence of that lady, who was 
unfortunately obliged to leave before the business terminated. It is proposed ill 
future to hdd the Meetings Quarterly, and possibly Monthly Conversaziones ; at 
the first of which, next August, it is hoped that the Society wiU formally enter 
upon a new and greatly extended sphere of action. As a step in that direction, 
and in order to carry out practically the second title of the Society, that of ^ Tl|e 
Mid wives* Institute,' it is proposed to hold weekly reunions of Members and t|i^ 
friends at some central address, where Medical papers may be seen. Library books 
changed, and R^stry and other business transacted. If it is possible to secure A 
room for the Fridays in June and July, the experiment will be at once tried, and 
a Secretary /r^/f/;^. will be in attendance from 6.30 to 9 p.m. to give inibrmatioii» 
receive applications for Membership, &c It is proposed to hold the next 
Quarterly Meeting early in August, and Members wishing to attend, or to avail 
themselves of the advantages above mentioned, are requested to send their address 
for the autumn to Miss Low, Sec. M. A. S., c/o Editor Work and Leisun^ 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

In pursuance of our usual practice, we append the names of Midwives 
who have passed the Examination of the Obstetrical Society of London 
since our last list appeared, and trust that the numbers may still continue to 
increase : — 
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MiDWIVES WHO PASSED THE EXAMINATION OF THE OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY 

OF London, 54 Beraers Street, London, w. 



1884. April. 
Butler, Mrs. Elizabeth. 
Schroeter, Miss Louisa. 
Dyne,.MissE«M. 
Dempsic, Miss Agnes, 
Atkinson, Miss Ik>rotliy. 
I>ewdn^,Miss Agnes Mary. 
Bose, ^nss K. M. 
Watson, Miss Ann. 
Watson, Miss Maiy. 
Hoyle, Miss Annie. 
McCord, Miss M. F. 
Williams, Miss M. S. 
Weedon, Miss Mary E. 
Wright, Miss Maria Francis. 
Lovett, Miss Henrietta. 
Williams, Miss Eliza. 
Mackay, Miss Marie. 
Martin, Miss Sophia P. 
O'Brien, Mrs. Caroline. 
Kersey, Miss E. B. 
Walkington, Miss L. G. 

July. 
Nottage, Miss Mary. 
Carter, Miss Charlotte. 
Pritchard, Miss Eliza P. 



July {continued). 
Malt, Miss Julia. 
Robinson, Miss Annie. 
Cowan, Miss A^es. 
Atkinson, Miss Edith. 
Eger, Miss Annie W. 
Marsh, Miss Maria. 
Barke, Miss Susannah. 
McEwen, Miss Sarah. 
Clare, Miss Edith. 

October. 
Sugden, Louisa Grace. 
Ball, Edith Amelia. 
Wren, Elizabeth Ann. 
Fountain, Mary Ann. 
Belcher, Daisy. 
Lee, Maiy Alice. 
Webb, Mary Ann. 
Pennington, Elizabeth. 
Sowden, Annie. 

1886. January. 
Smith, Mary Ellen. 
D'Ombrain, Jane M. S. 
Silvester, Mary Amelia. 
Reay, Mary Ann. 
Priestley, Harriet. 



January {continued). 
Scott, Mabel. 
Hudson, Marian. 
Nicholson, Harriet Ann. 
Julius, Mary Isabel. 
Davis, Jessy. 
Schofield, Mary. 
Simpson, Helen. 
Paget, Rosalind. 
Fynes-Clinton, R.Paulina. 
Earle, Helen. 
Cook, Emily S. 
Clapp, Dinah. 

April. 
Bird, Florence. 
Oram, Katharine. 
Brierly, Susan Leah. 
Ainslie, Agnes. 
Lake, Julia. 
White, Fanny. 
White, Lucy. 
Bradshaw, Fannv. 
Wordsworth, Alice Maud. 
Ettringham, Georgina. 
Williams, Eliza Luke. 
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EOEMS received : — I. Unto the End. 2. A Broken Promise, I. and IL 
3. The Home *neath the Western Sky. 4. The Message. 5. Work and 
are. 6. * She hath done what she could.^ 7. An Afternoon Hour. 8. Apart. 
9. * Peace, be still.* 10. Wishes, ii. The Shadow of His Wings. 12. OnArch- 
l^shop Trench as Poet. 13. Life. 14. Hymn of Praise. 15. Sonnets. 16. The 
^>irit of Poetry. 17. Town or Country. 18. Not lost, but gone before. 
19. Roundels. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2 and 3 are accepted ; (Part II. only 'of ' A Broken 
Promise ') ; 4, 5, 6, and 7, all hare som6 nice ideas in them, but are all ruined by 
hopelessly bod metre, and sometimes bad rhyme ; 8, too jingly ; 9 10, 17, and iS, 
commonplace ; lit metre defective and construction involved; 12, grammar and 
metre both very shaky; 13 the rhymes are ejitraordinary ; 14 and 15, uninteresting ; 
16 is spoilt by some weak lines, though in some respects original ; 19, prettily 
worded, but meaningless. 

Deubh Acrostics from J. I., S. E. M. (two), G. E. B., and A. F. 

L I. takes the prize ; one of S. E. M.'s (eight lights), and G. E. B. accepted. 
A. F. is not well written, otherwise the acrostics are unusually good this time. 

Cookery Receipts from S. E. M. 5 Sealscraig (three sets) ; Y. A. R. ; and one 
unsu^ed. 

S. E.. M. takes the prize 5 the other sets, though they all have one or two good 
ones in them, are, as a rule, either already well known or not very useful. 

Subject for Prize Essay in August: — *What Effect have Modern 
Facilities for Locomotion upon the Lives of GiitLs, and is the 
Influence thus exercised upon them favourable or otherwise?' 
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Macaroni with FukCe of Toma- 
toes.^— Cut loraatoes (fre^h or tinned 
Ametican ones) into quartets, trim, put 
in saucepan with i oz. butter, an onion 
sliced in rings, a few peppercorns, 3 
cloves, garlic, I teaspoon dried basil, 
and a liltte salt. Boil till quarters are 
soft, turn out on hair «ieve ; let the 
watery part escape, pick out garlic and 
peppercorns, and rub through sieve with 
wooden spoon. The pulp that' comes 
through must be well peppered with 
black peppet, and heated again with 
lump of butter and a little flour before 
being mixed with the macaroni, which 
must lie already boiled. Add a dusting 
finely-Etated cheese. — ■ fre/ii Wyvtm 
Indian Cookery-Bevk. 

PotitET X LA Marengo. — Cut a 
chicken into joints. Fry in oil, not .too 
brown (1 gill), cut up z shallots, z car- 
rots, some mushrooms ; brown them in 
\\ oz. butter ; add equal parts of flour. 
Ad<! shieds lean bacoa,;^ little Ha(vey 



lion soy, pepper and utlt \a 
t pint slock (brown). Sdr 
11 it boils, then let it simmer, 
off fowl. Strain off sauce, 
I pint bottle tomato saucei 
: over fowl, and let it dmnier 
uarters uf aa hour. Garnlali 
»1 ^ppets of bread fned b 
at, and a poached c^ at 
' Unpuilishti Reeetpt Sey^ 

Beas Toast. 

5 yolks. 

ly, I leaspoonful. ' 

es, 6 (skin, bone, and mince). 
ilespobns, red pepper a grain 
saspoon of Tarragpn or C|iilj 
teaspoon of lime-juice, I tea-. 
Worcester sauce. Stir togethet 
ind when quite hot serve in 
at savoury course, with dry 
-X.— This Receipt is frem the 
1^ Bfr^^ Regiment, Agra. 
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- The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, %-m.).— Office f/oart; 
II to \ aadztm Daily, except Saturdays. Post-a^e Orders Is A. ML MACKKITZIE,' 
Chiicestir Read Post OJke, Herifiird Square, S. W. DlpSt for Art NeedUutri 
3 L<noer Grosvenor Place, s.w.— address Ladv Edei?. DJpSt far DtcotVtkm 
Fainting, Ckiaa, &"(., 31 Susse.T Place, Omlow Square, S.w. — addrets lit 
Ladv Emily Dundas. Selh tktse aptn daily. Articles af Fancy Work jtrt 
also ait vioB at the Central Offiee. Orders far Plain NeedUvm-k ihSuld 6t 
addressed ta Mrs. LOCKER, as ' Special Secretary,' at 80 Ea^en Square, s.W. ;■ 
and far Kmtiin?, to Miss Lovisg Barron, Swanmore, East Maleiey.. 

A Meeting of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, May I31h, when 
five new Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 4I. 6s. 6d., and 
a new Member, Mr. Basil Levett, was elected on the General Committee. 

A sale of work done by the Painting and Fancy Work Departments was held 
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at the D^pdt of the Painting Department on the 27th, 28th, atid 29th April, when 
from 40/. to 50/. was realised. A distinct improvement may be noticed in the 
standard of work exhibited by the Painting Department since the first opening of 
the D^p6t in Sussex Place. Some of the china-painting shown at the sale was 
exceedingly good — the work by one lady being particularly noticed, as excellent 
^oth in design, and execution. . The decorative furniture — including milking-stools, 
tables, mirrors, and brackets, beautifully painted with designs of flowers — ^was 
also much admired ; and great ingenuity was shown in adaptation of decoration 
to smaller and less expensive articles. The prices in this department — especially 
tjhose of the decorative furniture — ^are exceedingly moderate, and many articles are 
on sale suitaUe for birthday or wedding presents. It is satisfi^ictory to notice that 
the receipts of the Painting Department have increased steadily, if not rapidly, 
since the opening of the D^p6t ; but liberal patronage is still required to make it 
thoroughly self-supporting. 

An opportunity will be given to the public of inspecting the work of all the 
Departments of the W. L. G. at our General Meeting, which will be held in the 
Vestry Hall, Kensington, on June 13th at 3 p.m. Needlework and Painting 
wfll be displayed for exhibition and sale ; and, after the reading of the Report, 
a performance of Recitations and Vocal and Instrumental Music will be given by 
ladies connected with the Guild. 

The Annual Service will be held as usual at St. Mary Ablx>tts, Kensington, on 
St. Barnabas Day (June nth), at 11.30. . 

Letters received at Office in April, 519 ; sent out, 486 ; circulars sent out, 224. 

The Teachers' Guild op Great Britain and Ireland, 17 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, w.c. — ^The Council met on the 7th instant. The Secretary's 
feport showed that during March and April, 142 New Members had joined, and 
the Guild then numbered about 1180 Members. The arrangements for the 
General Meeting on the i6th inst. were discussed and settled. A revised edition 
of the Holiday Resort List was ordered to be put into type. The question of 
procuring medical advice for Members at reduced fees was discussed and referred 
to the General Purposes Committee for consideration. Miss Sallitt, of the 
Girls' Grammar School, Bradford ; Miss Brown, of the Governesses' Home, 
Manchester ; and Miss Green, of Thomloe, Worcester, have been appointed Local 
Correspondents. Sir George Young, Bart., of the Charity Commission, has 
honoured the Guild by consenting to undertake the office of Treasurer. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Messrs. Longmans have kindly made further presents of books 
to the Guild Library; a present of several 1)ooks has also been made by a 
Member. Th^ Guild was not incorporated till the 15th inst., the necessary 
fi)rmalities preliminary to the grant of the license by the Board of Trade having 
caused more delay than was anticipated. The Guild held their First Annual 
General Meeting on the i6th inst., at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, the 
Right Hon. A, J. Mundella, M.P., presiding. The Meeting was well attended, 
some 450 persons being present. The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
lor 1884 were read, and it was resolved, on the motion of Canon Percival, se- 
conded by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, that the same be received, approved, 
printed, and circulated. The Articles of Association were then, on the motion of 
the Rev. Radford Thompson, M.A., seconded by Mr. W. H. Widgery, received 
and passed, and the registration of the Guild approved. The Council for the 
year, including Sir George Young as Treasurer, were elected on the motion of 
£. North Buxton, Esq., Chairman of the London School .Board, seconded by 
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R. F. Weymouth, Esq., LL.D. A resolution, on the motion of Rev. J. H. 
Rigg, D.D., seconded by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., was carried unanimously, ap- 
proving the principles of, and work undertaken by, the Guild, and pledging 
Members to forward the movement by urging others to join, and making its 
objects known to all interested in education. Finally, a vote of thanks, on the 
motion of R. F. Charles, Esq., M. A., seconded by R. Wormell, Esq., D.Sc, M.A., 
was passed to Mr. Mundella for presiding. A number of speeches were made on 
the above resolutions, approving of the Guild and its work, and expressive of 
need for organization, and more exchange of thought, intercommunion, and 
common sympathy, among all grades of the profession, which the Guild — ^thoi^ 
in no sense intended to be a Trades Union — ^was calculated to bring about* In 
concluding the proceedings, Mr. Mimdella expressed his strong sympathy with the 
movement on this account, said the Guild might rely on him for any support 
and assistance he could afford it, and that he hoped to meet them on some 
future occasion at South Kensington, which was always at the service of great 
educational institutions, among which he was glad to be able to include the 
Teachers' Guild. 

United Englishwomen's Emigration Association (Hon. Secretary, MSa 
Gooch, 41 Courtfield Gardens, S.W.). — The Treasurer, Edward Broadwood^ Esq., 
begs to acknowledge with thanks Postal Orders for 2/., received from *E. W.,' 
through one of the Workers, Mrs. Reeves, of 13 Dorset Street (see List of 
Workers in ' Advertising Supplement '). A meeting of the Finance Committee 
was held on May 11, at which the usual business was transacted, conespondence 
with Emigrators considered, three fresh cases requiring assistimce to emigrate were 
passed, and all the money at the disposal of the Committee (including the above 
most welcome contribution from * E. W.*) was paid away in grants. The Editor 
of Wori Mtd Leisure was requested to add the name of Mrs. Eaden, Little 
Shelford, Cambridge, to the list of Emigrators, that lady having most kindty 
undertaken to give information upon emigration to candidates or their friends who 
may find it convenient to apply to her in the neighbourhood of that important town. 
It is much to be desired that more ladies would follow this example and work in 
concert with the Association by receiving and difiusing Emigration news in all 
large towns and country centres. Much may be done by such persons previous to 
sending in the papers to the Emigrators. There is information as to the most 
suitable colony, the best time and means for the passage, to be given by letter 
or word of mouth ; there are papers to be read, forms to be filled in, and references 
to be followed up, before the case is complete either for application for qsftistancc 
to any of the funds for helping emigration, or for taking passage ; and we wish 
that this Association, which is defined as *an effort to unite in one Assodatioo, 
for mutual support and harmonious working, all women-workers in the great work 
of Emigration,' were more widely represented throughout England. 

British Women's Temperance Association. — Many of our readers tie 
no doubt workers in the cause of Temperance, and all such will be glad to hear 
of the success of the above-named Association. Its object, which differs from all 
other Temperance organizations in having only women as members, and beii^ 
entirely managed by them, is stated in its Constitution to be to form a union of the 
Women's Temperance Societies existing within the United Kingdom; and to 
promote the formation of others, in the belief that by combined effort much 
greater work can, with the blessing of God, be effected in the extension of the 
cause of Temperance. The success of the Association has far exceeded the most 
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9ai^;tiine expectations of its founders. At its commencement only six societies 
were affiliated ; they now number 140, ten having been formed since the annual 
meeting in May last last ; most of them have been established by deputations 
from the executive committee. The Association now has a permanent office 
(16 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.) and secretary in London, where the 
executive committee meets weekly, under the presidency of Mrs. Lucas, sister of 
the Right Hon. Johii Bright. This year a lady hias been engaged as organizing 
agent, who devotes a portion of her time to the Association, and will visit any town 
free of charge, where her services are required. Among the principal plans of 
work undertaken by the branches may be mentioned drawing-room meetings for 
ladies, and for young woihen engaged in shops, mothers* meetings, circulation of 
literature, &c. This field of labour is so vast, and the labourers in comparison so 
few, that it is hoped some who read this short r/rf/Wof the crusade undertaken by 
the women of England against an evil which all women must sincerely deplore, 
may be roused to take an active part in the work, when their services will be most 
thaoikfttlly accepted. 

Preventive Work and Home for Young Girls in Westminster.— We 

are glad to learn that the above is to be started in this crowded locality. Numerous 

Homes of the same description are lieing opened throughout England, but they are 

still too few, whibt the class of girls on the road to a degraded life is fearfully on 

the increase. The object of the proposed Home is to avoid sending girls from 

13 to 16 either to Homes (where younger children are taken, whose moral guilt 

must be little, if any) or to those for older women, who are well acquainted with ' 

a life of depravity. Girls of this age require more freedom and intimate motherly 

management than is possible or suitable with grown women ; also a continuance or 

resuming of school teaching, which in their case has nearly always been cut short 

by lawless ways and careless home influence. The proposed Home will bear 

an entirely ' Preventive ' character, and will be about ten or twelve miles from 

London; while the rules for admission and probation will be left wholly to 

the discretion of those in charge. It is hoped that a Lady Superintendent may be 

found willing to give her services gratuitously. There will be a Working Matron, 

and the girls will be drawn mainly from St. John's and St. Matthew's parishes. 

The Sisters of St John Baptist, working in St. John's, Westminster, would, for 

the present at least, have the supervision of the Home. Hon. Secretary, Miss 

Jackson, 26 Grosvenor Road, s.w. Donations and subscriptions will be received 

by the Sbter Superior, St. John's Mission House, 21 Great College Street ; or may 

be psAd to Messrs. Cocks and Biddulph, Charing Cross, to the account of ' The 

Girls' Industrial School, Westminster.' 

College for Working Women, 7 Fitzrov Street, Fitzroy Square.— 
This Institution, now in its eleventh year, continues its course of quiet, steady, 
9nd increasing usefulness. Last year, in 7 Fitzroy Street, instruction wasi given 
to 450 students, at an expenditure of about 380/., in 19 different subjects, with a 
staff* of 40 teachers. The students are 6ond fide Working Women, so have 
little time or money to spend on education, though many of them stand in great 
need of it. As they are all employed during the day, the College classed are 
necessarily held in the evening. From the shop and from the workroom, from 
domestic service and from household work at home, from the office and from the 
school, and from other callings, some of which require considerable manual and 
:irtistic skill, the students assemble evening by evening, many of (hem from a long 
distance. An entrance fee of \s, is paid by every student, and the fees for the 
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different classes vary from is, 3^ to 4s, a term. The subjects taught include, 
among many others, rudimentary English Reading, German and Commercial 
French, Singing and Physiology, Book-keeping, Cooking, Sick Nursing, and 
Scientific Dresscutting. The teaching is all unpaid, books are lent to read at 
home,— 1800 were taken out from the Free Library last year by 242 readers, — 
and a Coffee-room provided, where newspapers and many of the best periodicab 
are supplied by friends, which is open every evening from 7 to 10 o'clock, and 
on Sunday afternoons. The College recc^ises also the absolute necessity of 
recreation for a class, many of whom spend their days in monotonous employments, 
and to whom, in their short leisure hours, dangerous amusements open their 
doors with fearful alacrity. On the last Saturday evening in the month an enter- 
tainment is given, free to all students, and to which, on payment of 6d,, they 
may bring a friend. Concerts, Theatricals, Lectures, Recitals, are all numerously 
attended. A Holiday Guild has also been formed. Bonuses on money laid by, 
and money prizes for essays, on a subject connected with the holiday, enable 
weary workers to take two or three weeks of pleasant change in the sumqier, 
without too great a drag upon their slender purses. Increased funds would find 
many new outlets of usefulness, for the College is a growing instituticm, and 
rests not content with past efforts. The Holiday Guild, the Maurice Hall, an4 
a Sunday class, all recent developments, testify to the life of the Institution. 



Open-air Sketching Class during the Summer Months. — ^A Lady 
experienced in drawing from Nature in England and abroad wishes to form a 
Sketching Class in June and July, in the neighbourhood of fine scenery. Expenses 
will be moderate. Terms for instruction per pupil, one guinea per week. All 
particulars on application to Miss Fenwick, Westgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 

Seeking and Saving.— T\i\s valuable little paper will in future be issued 
quarterly instead of monthly ; it will be somewhat increased in size, and, it b 
hoped, will be a useful medium of communication among workers. The price will 
be 7</. quarterly. A form of subscription may be procured from the Editor of 
Seeking and Savings 163 Piccadilly, w. 

Lodgings for Young Men. — ^A correspondent commenting on the interesting 
paper, * Lads and Ladies,' in our last number, is anxious to recommend some in. 
the North London district, where young men would find themselves comfortable 
and well attended to. See Advertisement Supplement. 

Kyrle SociETY.^-An Exhibition of Decorative Work, carried out by this 
Society for various Institutions, will be held at 43 Queen's Gate Gardens, S. Ken- 
sington, on Friday and Saturday, June 5th and 6th, from 11 to 4. Admission free 
on presentation of visiting-card at the door. 

Workhouse Nursing Association. — The annual gathering of Nurses was-. 
held this year at the Hon. Lady Loyd Lindsay's, 2 Carlton Gardens, on May i&h. 
Thirty-eight Nurses attended, and six of these received medals and twenty 
gratuities from the Committee. Some of these Nurses have been at work ovtf 
fpur years in country workhouses, and have done most useful service ; the medical 
o^cer stating, in one case, that his patients had in several instances owed their 
lives to the skill and care of the nurse, who had recently entered work, having 
been trained by the Association. In many instances the Association has had the 
pleasure of receiving reports of their nurses as hearty and cordial as could be 
desired ; but the life in country workhouses is often monotonous, an^ the yearly. 
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gathering is a great help in bringing the Committee and its workers together. 
Both funds for training and workers ahready trained are always most welcome. 
Further information of the working of the Association will be given by the Hon. 
Sec., Miss. Wilson, 44 Bemers Street, w. 



The Care of Infants : a Manual for Mothers and Nurses. By Dr. Sophia 
Jex-BIake. — ^This little book appears to us to meet a want often felt by a young 
mother when she finds herself the owner of a live baby, without much more know* 
ledge of how to treat it and care for it than she possessed twelve or fifteen years ago, 
when the ' baby ' was a waxen one, whose nursery arrangements were not of over- 
whelming importance. To such mothers, tremblingly anxious to do their best for 
their new treasures, and confused by much conflicting advice offered by nurses and 
firiends, we can warmly recommend this little work, which, written as it is fay a 
doctor and a woman, not only enunciates the broad, general principles of the 
management of infants, but goes into the minutest details connected with their 
food, clothes, baths, and nursery appointments, giving the ignorant mother or 
nurse a definite idea of what should, or should not, be done, and making clear 
to the more experienced matron the reatonableness of many little arrangements 
which she has herself discovered to be beneficial after long and perhaps painfull 
experience. The chapter on ' Vaccination ' is, we think, especially good, and the 
few pages devoted to ' Minor Ailments ' are also of much value, well justifying the 
remark of one of our most distinguished physicians on -perusing the book, that it i^ 
*• the incarnation of educated common sense.' ' ' 



Madam, — May I ask whether there is in London any house similar in its 
objects to the Female Strangers' Lodging House in Manchester? This Manchester 
establishment gives beds at rates of 6</., 9^, ij>., and is, 6d., according to in- 
dividual rank and requirements ; and ifis intended for the protection of all women 
(gentlewomen as well as quite poor wom^n) who may find it necessary to pass the 
night in Manchester, and may not know where to do so. Surely if there is not 
already such an institution in Londoii, it is time one were started. I know at 
this moment of a young lady who will have to travel from Yorkshire to Dorsetshire ; 
<>n account of the length of the journey she must sleep a night in town. Her me'alis 
being limited, it is of great consequence she should do so at as small a cost «is 
possible, and, at the same time, the accommodation (which should be close to 
Waterloo Station, if possible) must be unexceptionable, if humble. I should be 
glad of any information on this point, and I enclose my card. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfully. An Inquirbr.\ 

['Inquirer' touches upon a suljject of daily increasing importance, and ^£ 
hope that it will not be long before some: system of protection may be organ^^da 
for the multitude of girls, and even children, who in these days of almost universal 
locomotion travel alone, and arrive sometimes without even an address at which to 
pass the night at the termini of our great railway lines. It may not be generally 
known that some of the G. F. S. Lodges offer accommodation for the night to 
ladies who bring with them the recommendation of an Associate. — £d.] .| 
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leoore tosorUon ihould rflaoh the OfflMby 

tta«3and. After Uist data they may itUl be lent, wtth an sddttloiial ad., 
vrtien every eflbrt will be made tQ> to the time of B<dng to PreH to enmn* 
thatr appeuanoe. 

Advtrtiiimmlifirr itutrtian in this Supplement shcuJdbtfaraiarded, prifaid, la 
MessR. Hatchard, 187 Pieeadilly, w.. with lAt wards 'Adnt. IV. &• L.' in tMt 
left-hand itnur of Ikt emiilefe, TAgr -tBill be insetted al the rate cf is. 6d. fir 
30 taords, and iii.fBT every additional 8 iiiords. Displayed Advertisemmli ac- 
eording to spate. If t*ft standimg, anduetionwilt it made of la ptr ctnt for tAree, 
amd 15 per centftr six months. 6d. extra must bt forwarded ttthtn the AJvtrtittr 
gives HO Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 

',* To Menra grmMi rimpllnlty end (aellltr of refar«iice, tontlwr wltk 
eoenTaoy in Ittr warJ lng Rnllsi, AdrertlwmenM whloh ^ve no Addreu wtn 
hmoelOrtli be KOMBBRBO ■■ ImIow. All Answers or^qolrlM roepeotlHK 
these KnmlNred Advertiseiiuiits, nmst be addrsssad c/o Muieser, 1B7 n«> 
eedlUy, W., and most state the Htunbar of the AdTsrtiBament relMrr«d to. 



P. PER TUBS, TENNIS TUBS, 
PAINTED.— A Lady will be glad 
to have oiders for above, lor. each. 
Also Pincashions, 61., %s., las. a dozen. 

m 

SECRETARY WORK, or COPY- 
ING, required by a Young Lad;^. 
Good Handwriting ; excellent leati- 
monials. 9 

CLERK, SECRETARY, 01 BOOK- 
KEEPER.— Reqaired, a Non- 
re^dent Situalion, Temporary or Per- 
manent, as above. Experienced. Aged. 
37. Good Testimonials. Address Miss 
HERRiCK,Somerville Club, ^5 Oxford 
Street, w. 

USEFUL and Ornamental ARTI- 
CLES left from BAZAAR to be 
Bispoied of at* great Redaction. Par- 
cels of Twelve Articles from is. 6d. 
npwards. Can also undertake Onleis 
in Crosa-stitch Work- Proceeds for 
ConvalesccDt Cottage. Address Mrs. 
Lane, Dangstrin, PetersReld. 
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JISS PHILLIPS begs lo acknow. 
ledge Parcels from Miss A. Cox, 

Mrs. S., and S. D., and will be mnch 
obliged to any Ladies who will send 
in some good useful Dresses, partica- 
krly Black ones, Capes, Underclothing, 
or Boots, addressed lo heiat 13 Dcmet 
Slieet, Baker Street. 

AN ARTIST of high standiiu>, en- 
gaged in House and Churc£ De- 
coration, can receive a Yonng Lady 
PUPIL in her Studio. Premium mo- 
derate. Address Studio, 21 Beau- 
mont Street, Portland Place, w. 

"liriLL any one kindly inform me 
W where I can send a Yoaog Girl 
<rf the Upper Class to take Lessoru 
in First-rate Pl^IN NEEDLE- 
WORK? She intends making her. 
living by it. Address Miss Meikektz- 
HAGEN, Wimbledon Common, S.w, 

DAILY GOVERNESS required, to 
re^de in Village near AdvertiseT's 
House, and tearii Three little Giils in 
English, Music, French. Salary, (0/.; 
or 4j/. and a Cottage. Some experience 
in Teaching necessary. Address Mis. 



t, Glasgow. 

WANTED immediately a Trained 
HOSPITAL NURSE, for Dis- 
trict Nursing of the Poor in the town 
of Bicester, to work under Committee 
of Ladies. A Home provided. Apply, 

statioc Salary and enclosirieR-'- 

and f 



PR YOUNG gentlemen- 
Two Furnished Bedrooms, with 
Attendance, to Let, in a quiet, respect- 
able House, with use of Sitting-room, 
Piano, Bathroom, and Garden. Near 
Trains and Omnibuses lo the City. 

S. bd, per week. Also, Two burg* 
nfurnished Rooms on Second Floor, 
S. per week. No Children. Address 
rs. L., 44 Momy Road, Tollington 
Park, K. 
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M. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can hichlv 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter on/y, with 
/uU particulars : — 

1. Superior Daily Governess. 100/. 

French and German, Thorough 
English. Certificated. Advanced 
Latin. Also Sister for Boys ; 
Latin, Elementary Greek, French, 
Drawing, Music 

2. Companion, age 20. Musical; Read 

aloud ; or Needlework fat home, 
any kind. 

3. Assistant Housekeeper, experienced 

in the Management of Boarding 
Houses. 

4. Mother's Help, age 2$, Not for 

Babies. 

5. Mission Worker for Country. 

6. Useful Maid. 10 years' character. 

Or as Maid-Housekeeper. 30/. 
Age 38. 

7. Assistant Matron for Home, or 

where Needlework required. 

8. Good Cook, age 32. 35/. or 40/. 

2 years' character. Prefers small 
Establishment with Kitchenmaid. 

9. Parlour-Maid, 26. Suburbs pre- 

ferred. 22/. 
la Under- Housemaid. 17 months' ex- 
cellent personal. Age 18. 14/. 
to 16/. Town or near. Tall and 
strong. 

11. Coachmen with excellent characters. 

12. Footman. 30/. 2 years and 8 

months. 

13. Two Servants to work together. 

Age 23, 16/. ; and 17, 10/. I year, 
and 2 years 4 months' excellent 
personal. Town or near. June 14. 

14. Two Servants for small Family in 

Country. 

15. Governess for Holiday Engage- 

ment. Scotland. August. 

16. Board and Residence m Diissel- 

dorf. Instruction in German and 
Needlework. 3/. per month. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL for PA- 
RALYSED and EPILEPTIC 
(Albany Memorial). — Miss M. M* 
MoRAN, 98A Southampton Row, ear- 
nestly Appeals for Help for CHAPEL 
FUND. New Hospital will be opened 
Tuly 4th, by H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. Presentation of Purses, 5 Gns. 
and upwards, entitle to Two Special 
Tickets for Opening Ceremony, and to 
be Life Members or Governors. 
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IXTH PUBLIC CONCERT OF 
ST. CECILIA SOCIETY.— 
Band and Chonu of Ladies. St James's 
Hall, Thursday Evening, June nth, 
at 8. Tickets from ts. to lar. 6</., from 
Hon. Sec., Miss Everest Green, 100 
Gower Street 

8UBBITOK A8BOCIATIOK 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful ibr ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN A FANCY WORK, 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, Ac 

Recommended by the Working Ladies' 

Guild. 

A LADY seeks a Situation as LADY 
HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION to an Invalid or Elderly 
Lady. Understands Medical Rubbing. 
Accustomed to Children. Address 
A. K. B., c/o Secretary, 113 Gloucester 
Roa d, s.w. 

RS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, recommends Lodgings, 
Two Bedrooms and Sitting-room, at 3 
Eldon Road, Victoria Road, South 
Kensington, to any Ladies requiring 
such accomodation. Address Fraulein 

OCTLINGER. . 

QUIET DAYS for TEACHERS will 
be held at the Ladies' College, 
Cheltenham, by the Rev. Canon Mason, 
beginning on Tuesday, July 28th, and 
ending Friday the 31st. Board and 
Residence can be provided if desired. 
For Forms of Admission apply to Miss 
Gore, Ladies* College, Cheltenham. 

EEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make-up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies* Houses S required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 

HOME for GOVERNESSES and 
LADIES INTENDING TO 
EMIGRATE. Founded by the Vis- 
countess Strangford and Mrs. E. L. 
Blanchard. Terms very moderate; 
and every information given by the 
Resident Secretary on Emigration, 
either by interview or correspondence, 
addressed 13 Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, w. , enclosing stamped envelope. 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGRA TION REGISTER. 

■ 
NAMES AND ADDBESSES OF WOBKING 1IE1IBEB8. 

Bradford— Miss Lambert, i i St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol—Mrs. BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Cambridge — Mrs. Eaden, Little Shelford. 

Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs. Blanchard, 6 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. (By Letter onfy.) 
Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Rd., s.w. Office hours, 11 to 2, except 

Saturdays. 

Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 

Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 

Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, E. 

IVakeJield — Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 

Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 

Winchester — Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Members. 
. Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c.» may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwcuded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry Koady 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(a) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 

(b) To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival* 
{c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 

emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of eacn other upon such lines as they find meet 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they prin-* 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Raster, any information 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introdnctionv 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lar. or upwaida 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other form. 

Busmess Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are sul^ects 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Members. 

Hon. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, S.W.. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education. 



NOW is a good time for providing 
PLANTS for next year's Spring 
Garden. Parma Violets (Marie Louise), 
9r/. per dozen, $s, per 100. Polyanthus, 
Oxlips, Hose-in-Hose, Double and 
Single Primroses, in all Colours, is, 6d. 
Alpme Auriculas, Hepaticas, and Al- 
pine Primroses, 3^. per dozen. Address 
Eliza Williams, Henllys, Berriew, 
Montgomeryshire. 

A LADY, through ill-health, wishes 
to Sell her excellent HARRISON 
KNITTING-MACHINE, bought last 
year; cost 13 Guineas; price 10/. Ad- 
dress M. S., II Maclise Road, Ken- 
sington, \v. 



COMFORTABLE HOME oflTered to 
One or Two Ladies by a Gentle- 
woman. Cathedral City. Pleasantly 
situated House. Terms moderate. 
References given and required. Ad- 
dress Miss RoBSON, Park Street, Ripon^. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAirSi 
YEAR-BOOK & DIRECTORV 
for 1885. Errata: — 

Page 137. — ForHovait for IncunUe 
and Infirm Women, 21 Great Ormond 
Street, read 10 New Ormond StreeL 

Page 138. — Insert Miss Spencer*» 
Home for Incurable Women, Asnchuich' 
Grove, Shepherd's Bush. 
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rjBAKBJLSTKKST, I*0».'rMAN SQUARE. 

(J EVERY r>ESCRIX^ION thank- 
fuUy leceiyed, ai^a promptly executed 
at moderate cTaa.rges. i . jc . v j 

AitNccdleworlt of every kind finished 
0! coiamenced. Special Designs cxe. 

catedto order. a^^mj t 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 

Clothes; Clothes forthe ^^ll.^\ 
and DoUs- Clotbes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; lUuminations. Carving, I-eather 
Work. &c., always on Sale. 
Lemons given in Plain and Fancy 

Needlework. *,^ #^* 

Begiatry for 

QoTemesBes, l^y-Honsekeepers, 
GompaniottSj so* ^ 
Full parUculars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secretapt. 
Miss M. G. I.UPTON, IS Baker Street. 



LAD Yrecommends APARTMENTS 
at Westgate. Two Sitting, four 
good Bedrooms. Good Cooking. Gar- 
den ' and Sea •view. Address Miss 
F., 5 Ethelbert Square, Westgate-on- 
Sea. 



BEDROOM and SITTING-ROOM, 
Furnished, with Attendance, in 
County Cottage, J of a mile from Church 
and Statk>n. Ten shillings a-week. 
Pretty country ; recommendation* Ad; 
dress Miss Deedes, Blindley Heath 
Vicarage, Rcdhill. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL, of i6 
Palace Gardens, w., recommends 
most heartily Madlle. A. Hollander 
for a HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT. First Class French and 
Music. If preferred, write to Madlle. 
A. H., c/o Madame Haas [her 
sister], ii Westboume Park Road, 
w. 



■ysr O 3Eg> ^B C S BY B , 3i/C- C- 
EMBROlbERY AND ART-NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 
tw^'^T^H/y'S^'^CRBV/e'l EMBROIDERY BOOK, xst Series. 

* xa^^^^^^cJt Directions for Wools and Working, and Twelve Floral Designs for Tracing, 
c * 5i§5'Soni 6Kh Thousand. Price ax. (Srf. 

THw T AOY's' CRBWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK. 2nd Series. 

* w-lT w^A. «f Directions, &c, and Twelve Floral Designs. 3rd Thousand. Price sm. 6./. 

THE LaSy'S work SERIES. 

1 tie i^ Ay * f» „d Receipts of Useful and Ornamental Work. With Illustrations. 

Contaming P^J«^^ *". ed, eacl» ; paper, w. each. 
Square i8mo. cjo ^^^ ,60,000 Co pits o/tfu above W orks haveleen sold. 
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By 



I. 



2. 



3. 



L. M- H., Editor of 'Work and Leisure.' 

A nur wOSX>S ^ ^® MOTHSB8 of LITTLB OHIIiDBSST. 
fTr*)!!! ^^ tstno* coloured wrapper, 2d, each; 50 for distribution at half price. 
37tii Thous. ^ ^Q SCHOOLMISTBBSSBS. 
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|HERE is an old tradition, lingering in certain primitivte parts 
of Yorkshire, where early dinner is still the order of the 
day, that no friend is welcome to tea unless a muffin forms 
-pttft of the repast ; and when they would describe a state of pinching, 
If gefnteel poverty, the honest Yorkshire folk are wont to say, * That 
So-and-^ can't even have a muffin when they ask a friend to tea.' 

It is not of poverty, however, I mean to discourse now, but of a 
'viery common fallacy which largely prevails in * Merrie England,' 
■that poverty alone is synonymous with a wretched home, and that 
every house where a hot muffin can be had every day must contain a 
'happy family. That this is an utterly erroneous idea it really needs 
no words to show. I believe the large proportion of grown-up people 
wlOuld, if they spoke the truth, confess that as children and young 
prisons their home life was often anything but a comfortable one, and 
may possibly be productive of some profit to us who are parents, and 
of great good to our growing sons and daughters, if we spend a few 
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minutes discussing the subject. This being essentially a woman's 
magazine, and I being myself a woman, I am naturally speaking 
more to mothers than fathers in this article; but it has, in truth, 
always seemed to me that it is the mother who has most to do with 
making home happy, and who must be chiefly responsible for any 
failing in this respect. Women's rights are very popular in these 
days, and are apt sometimes to overshadow women's duties, especially 
as the latter are generally of a very humdrum and wearisome kind, 
and have frequently to be discharged amidst much bodily weakness, 
and without that recognition from the master of the household which 
would often turn duty into pleasure. 

Most girls look upon matrimony as the end of their existence, 
and it too often practically is so, to all intents and purposes. This is 
plainly shown, not only by the popular novels, where, if the book is 
to be successful, one or more happy pairs must drive away to ever- 
lasting felicity amid the clang of wedding bells, but also in the real 
life the fiction is supposed to represent. The fiction, as I say, usually 
ends here, but real life does not; matrimony is often but the 
beginning of practical existence, and it forms a rock on which only 
too many persons make shipwreck for ever. Some wise woman^ I 
feel sure it was, said, that the first year of married life is the most 
trying one any person ever spends, and the statement is true. It is, 
of course, a thousand pities that weeds should grow so much more 
rankly than flowers, that the blooming bride should ever turn into 
the slipshod matron, and that the babies should be a bother instead 
of a blessing. But such is the natural tendency of poor human 
nature, and when the honeymoon wanes, as it is certain to do sooner 
or later, it does require a great and continuous efibrt to pull oneself 
together and face the stern realities of life. Yet, though house- 
keieping, perhaps, must be learned by * sad experience,' as a friend 
of mine once expressed it, and maternity must be paid for by bodily 
health and strength, and the ornaments of courtship must be 
dispensed with to retain its substance ; yet, I repeat, the real tug of 
war seems to me to begin when the boys and girls are out of the 
nursery and schoolroom, and as impatient of wholesome restraint as 
all other young creatures are. 

Now I imagine there are few respectable parents who do not 

wish to see their families * turn out well,' as it is caUed, and who are 

not anxious for them to like their home. But in many cases what 

^ extradrdiniary measures fathers and mothers take to accomplish theser 
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<nds ! For instance, peihaps the parents are ' pious,' then, p^rfor^re^ 

all their children must be pious too ; perhaps the parents are dull,. 

stay-at-home folks — ^the children must remain at home likewise; 

perhaps the mother is fond of needlework and adores cross-stitchy 

(hen the daughters must find their most intense enjoyment in beginning^ 

a new sampler. Now, put in this plain way, the absurdity of the 

thing is evident. We are all ready to admit that no two persons 

were «vier yet born who were exactly alike, either in feature or 

disposition; is it then reasonable to expect their likings will be 

precisely similar? 'What is one man's meat is another man's 

poisoa' There is no truer saying, but the meat may be veiy 

offensive to a sensitive palate without being actually poisonous. 

There was once a very interesting novel, written by a very clever 

novelist, called Put Yourself in His Pltue^ and the title will do 

admirably as a text for this part of my subject What most of us 

mothers want is to put ourselves in the place of our young sons and 

daughters ; not only dimly to remember how we felt at their age, but 

actually to Ivve our youthful lives over again, and out of that vivid 

reality throw ourselves, as it were, into our children. I know this is 

terribly difficult, nay, to some people impossible, but I know also 

l^t it must be done if there is to be anything like an ideal home* 

l^en the limbs are weary, it is difficult to imagine how we felt when 

we could rush about from morning to night without feeling fatigue ; 

yet we did so, probably, once. When the world looks the colour of 

green cheese to us because of our bad livers, it is next to impossible 

to recall the time 

* When all the world was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green.' 

When all we crave is to sit during the evening hours by our cosy 
fireside, having done everything and tried every kind of pleasure, 
we ate inclined to look with contempt on the eager girl to whom a 
ball is the most delightful thing in the universe, yet it has been with 
us just as it is with our children now. 

Many, many years ago, when I was a girl, I bethought me I 
would keep a diary. Now such productions are mostly full of senti* 
mental piety, the offshoot probably of weak health ; but as I was not 
bilious or weakly, my diary soon became a record of all the little 
crosses and cares that beset the path of my daily life, with occasional 
remarks about people that would have been far from flattering had 
Ihey read them. They were not meant to be seen, however, and 
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never will be, but more than a decade after the book was filled I 
took it out and read it over again. I had grown wiser — shall I say, 
sadder ? — by that time, and I could appreciate the pettishness and 
folly of much the pages contained : but it did me this good — ^it 
brought back to me, with a vividness nothing else could have done, 
those by-gone days ; it showed me how what is a molehill now was a 
mountain then, how my feelings were hurt, and my wrath kindled, by 
words and deeds which had no ill-meaning attached to them by those 
who employed them, and how undisciplined a young girl's mind 
naturally is ; and I shut up the book, and put it away to read over 
again when my own daughters grew the trial to me I was doubtless^ 
once to my mother, — only she had no di^ry to fall back upon. 

Now I venture to ask very plainly — Would not many mothers be 
all the better for some such philosopher's stone to bring back their 
vanished youth? I do not wish to be misunderstood. I can s«e 
plainly enough now that it does not do to let young people have all 
their own way, and I am not so unpractical as to ask it for them. 
Young folks as a rule care for little but pleasure, and we all know 
that don'f care led to the gallows. But there is a vast di£ference 
between leaving girls to their own sweet wills on the one hand, and 
treating them as helpless slaves and babies on the other. All young 
things want 'mothering' (surely there is no sweeter word in the 
English language), but when they begin to be conscious of them- 
selves, when they first feel the desire for independence coming upon 
them, the mothering needs to be done in a very discreet fashion. I 
knew a lady once who was called an exceedingly good mother, and 
who was so, as far as providing plenty of wholesome food and warm 
clothing for her children was concerned, whose one answer to her 
daughters when they grew up, and wearied of the very precise and quiet 
household routine was, * You ought to have resources within your- 
self,* as though any girl of seventeen ever had! Naturally her 
daughters soon left off going to. her for sympathy. 

And this brings me to another point. There is nothing that will 
insure a mother retaining her hold upon her children's affections so 
much as her being able to sympathise with them. Granted, as it is 
often urged, that girls are vain, and conceited, and self-satisfied, and 
overfull of self-assurance. So they are, but these are frequently ^e 
outward signs of invisible fears and quakings they would fain seek to 
hide, just as an ostrich buries its head in the sand, and ima^eSi 
because it sees no one, no one can see it As a class, I am quite 
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sure, in their heart of hearts, girls yearn for kindness and affection, 
and are thankful to be led, however little they may care to show it ; 
but they are very ^kiUle cattle^ and once rebuffed, will not easily 
expand again. I used to know a lady whose young daughter came 
into a tolerable fortune, independently of her mother, as soon as she 
was of age. The mother, who was fond of power, had provided every- 
thing she thought needful, but had kept her child very short of money, 
so that she might have the pleasure of supplying all that was wanted ; 
and the girl, when she found what it was to be in want of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, among her young and better-supplied com- 
panions, had said, with the recklessness of youth, ' Oh, well ! wait 
till I am of age ; I can get things then.*^ So she came of age, and 
soon after it became a question of buying a new dress, and the 
mother was appealed to for advice in the choosing of it. What was 
her answer ? * You were fond of saying what you would do when 
you got your own money, now you can go and spend it for yourself.' 
The girl, wounded, rebuffed, and indignant, took her mother at her 
word, and never asked her counsel or assistance again. Was it to be 
wondered at ? I am not defending the daughter's conduct ; probably 
she was deserving of blame for the offensive manner in which she 
vaunted her coming independence, but surely it was worse than 
foolish on the part of the mother, to whom she instinctively looked 
for sympathy, to throw her thus roughly back upoa herself, and it 
wrought evil which could never be retrieved* 

( Tp be coHHnuesL\ 



Bt E. E. G. BUSSELL, 
Author of ' The Christinas Guest,' * Our Young Ladies, &c. 



Chapter V.— Hope and Despair. 

SUNDAY evening came, balmy and restful to toilers like Imogen and 
her co-associates of the Guild. Aunt Eugenia was unable for a walk 
that particular evening, but insisted that Imogen and I should take a turn 
together. 

The sky was still very softly and tenderly decked with the red and 
gold of sunset ; narrow points of blue ran in and out of the flame- 
coloured rocks and lakes of the west, and a subdued glow hung over the 
chestnut-trees of the park ; the birds were indulging in a delicious carol. 
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Mt seems strange, doesn^t it, to think on such an evening as this 6f! 
any one slipping out of the world ?' I said to Imogen. 

* Not strange-^ery nice,' she answered low^ 
' I am thinking of Aunt Eugenia.' 

* Yes, I know.' 

*It would be terrible to have t© think of you in the same way ^ you 
liave so much in your power, so many people depend upon you.' 

*Lilias Daly depends upon me to dress her for her wedding on 
Tuesday, certainly,' she answered, in a matter-of-fact tone. And then 
she added : ' Of course, I know that (here is work for me to do, if F 
would do it ; sometimes I think I will, too.' 

*What are you thinking of? Don't you work hard enough already for 
the requirements, of the Guild?' 

' I suppose I should have to withdraw from the Guild. It would be 
work, but not of the same description. Shall I tell you what they want 
me to do? To go to the turquoise mines at Eagle River, and keep 
house for a cousin there, who is widowed, and has a number of little 
children.' 

* Of course, you would become his wife ?' 

* Never ! ' she said, shrinking. ' 
' You must see that it would come to that.' 

* No, I do not see it. In fact, it could not be. And he is overcome 
-with grief at his loss, and is old. However, I have not made up my mind» 
^nd you need not speak of it. Let lis change the subject.' 

' And let us talk about turquoises. You have a connexion, then, with 
the turquoise mines?' 

' Some of my friends have,' she answered. 

* And they give you turquoises foi' a favourite institution ?' 

' They give me turquoises for Lady Helen-; that sounds appropriate, 
doesn't it ? But Lady Helen is only the model of a life-boat which I 
keep to receive their contributions.' 

* She stands in the' porch of No. 5; and' you cover her with a little 
mantle of blue and scarlet every morning, and take it off at nightfall, 
don't you?' 

* Why, how did you know that ? Oh, Mr. Chicheley, is it generous 
to watch ? ' she asked, in some distress. 

^It is not ««generous to watch,' I said. 'In fact, I could not help 
watching, but I kept the result of my observations to myself.' 

* Of coarse you did !^ she said ; breathing more freely, however, for the 
assurance, I felt. 

* You see, I can never tell my story to any one,' she said, presently ; 
' that makes it so hard. In books people generally have some one to 
confide in ; some dear, sweet old lady like Miss Chicheley, for instance. 
But I — it would be wrong for me to confide in any one. I have confid^ 
in you thiis far, because we played together, and because we called each 
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other Aymer and Imogefi in days gone by : but you must hot watch 'me-, 
or speculate about my turquoises again.' 

'I will not waUk yon, as you call it, for that suggests espionage of 
some kind, but watch over you I must ; because, as you say, we played 
together, and called each other Imogen and Aymer a long time ago, and 
(because of another little habit which I had then, but in which you, of 
course, did not share.' 

' You had better leave me alone, though,, in spite of those times,' she 
said, her voice faltering. 

' Imogen, you have not asked me what tiie oM habit was tn which yoa 
had no share.' 

'I have been wondering what it was, however,' she answered candidly. 

* I loved you so much long ago.' 

^ I know you did ; but do not let us speak of it. In fact, we otigbt 
not to do so.' 

*But, Imogen, it is no mere remembrance. The love has never gone 
away. If it slept for a time at the call of duty, it has waked again. And 
you ? I fear you have not the same story to tell, but if you can give it to 
me I will be content with a very modest proportion of love now, and live 
in hopes of better times.' 

She opened her lips to speak, but was unable 

' What is it that you are trying to say ? That, although I was the most 
disagreeable boy you ever knew, I have improved since?' I asked as 
lightly as I could. 

'You were always— always ? she began, but could get no further. 

'Always persevering and audacious, and never took No, for an answer/ 
I went on. ' I am the same now, Imogen. I hope you are not preparing 
to say " No " to a request so eagerly urged, for I shall not take it. But I 
must, though sorrowfully, show you something now,' I added. 

I detached a plain gold locket from my watch-chain, and placed it ift 
her hands. It contained no memorial of her, but a dark braid and a 
little silky cutl. *You have read Longfellow's poem erf The Two Locks 
of Hairy and that is my case,' I said, sadly. * I tried to see you in hery, 
and I loved her and our baby ; but they were both taken from me, and 
you will not wish me to forget them^ will you V* 

I believe that if the owner of the curl had lived, I should have had no 
difficulty in persuading Imogen to overlook all obstacles and become 
my wife at once. I glanced towards her, and saw that her eye had 
kindled with a new emotion ; her heart was yearning over that happy 
little one. 

' Your child would have been so dear to me ! ' she murmured, without 
pausing to measure her words, as she had done before. 

♦ The story of Aymer Chicheley's marriage to Nina Wake has been already told in 
the Christmas number of the Monthly Packet for 1881, under the title of 'The 
Outbreak at St Isabel's, ' to which .the readers of Work und Leisure are referred^ 
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* You would have taken him for yours, then, if he had lived ?' 
She saw that I was catching her in a kind of trap, and paused. 

' He is better \i4iere he is,' I went on. * I have never wished him 
back, and his own mother folds him closer, you may be sure.' 

It was a cruel little speech, made to bring out her real feeling. I 
wanted her to show that so utterly and plainly that there could be no 
giong back — nothing — no resource but to give herself to me. And I 
succeeded. 

* Ah/ she said, * you don't want me ! Your life is complete with those 
two shadowy ones. People think that I am devoted to my profession ; 
they don't expect a woman who goes out to work for her bread to have 
any love ifbr home pleasures or duties ; and yet I could have been so 
tender to your boy.' 

^ Now, Imogen, you cannot go back. Forgive me, but you have 
shown that you consider what is mine, yours. You were willing to be 
Alfred's mother, but I oould not have given you my child without asking 
you to take me also.' 

She was recalled from her dream, and still hung back. ' I forgot, 
she said .; -^ there is such an obstacle ! ' 

* Lead me to your Uncle and Aunt, and let it be settled quickly, for I 
cannot renounce this hope that you have given me.^ 

* My peoi^e would not see you,' she answered. 

. This was puzzling. * Promise me one thing, however : you won't go 
out to the turquoise mines to keep house for your cousin, will you ? I 
never heard of such a scheme,' I added, under my breath. 

* Whatever it costs me to refuse, I will not go,' she answered, with 
^ome solemnity ; and with that I was fain to be content. 

I met her in church at Egremont on the following Tuesday. She was 
Lilias Daly's chief bridesmaid, and I was O'Brien's best man ; but she 
had been unable to get a holiday, and as soon as the wedding was over 
hurried to change her dress and be in her place at the Alexandrovna 
Hall by one o'clock, i had to sit through the breakfast, till, at a quarter 
to three the couple having departed to Killamey, I found myself at 
liberty to hurry to the hall-door and await the coming out of the lady 
lecturer. She came out looking wearied, but also expectant, and her eye 
lit up as it met mine. 

It was a glorious August day, and would have been very hot but for 
the light breeze that ruffled the full-eared com, and shook some yellow 
leaves off the plane-trees which made a shady awning on one side of the 
street. 

* Shall we walk ?' I asked her ; and as she consented, I led her as 
speedily as might be out on to a country 'road, and felt happy for the first 
time for a good many years. Her brow cleared up, and she let me plan 
the sort of home we were to have, and the life we should lead together. 
She was happy for the time, and allowed me to be happy too ; but our 
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time together was short, and as we approached Egremont on our return 
Evelyn Dacre met us, full of inquiries about the wedding, from which her 
hospital duties had withheld her. 

* What did you give the bride, Mr. Chicheley ?' 

'A table wdich she hadn't painted! She was good enough to 
express herself pleased with it The Stanismore Guild put their forces 
together, as I suppose you know, and presented her with a tea-and- 
coffee service ; thus flatly contradictmg the opinions of the men here- 
abouts, who say that the whole object of the Guild is to discourage 
matrimony.' 

'Matrimony viewed as a means of livelihood,' corrected Evelyn 
gravely. ' But Lilias won't make the worse wife for feeling that* she can, 
if he needs it, put an occasional five-pound note into her husband's 
hands ; and if it was a little difficult to win her to lay aside for the pre- 
sent her varnish and paint-pots, to take up the housewife's girdle and 
keys, why I suspect that gave a charm to the courtship. They must be 
very indolent creatures who want to be spared the trouble of putting the 
idea of marriage into the head of the girl they wish for, and after that 
persuading her to entertain it Well, good-bye,' said Evelyn, suddenly 
waking up to the consciousness that it was time for her to continue her 
walk. ' Give my love to your aunt, Mr. Chicheley, and tell her to try 
and get well, or I shall have to come and nurse her.' 

Three days after this Imogen came to spend an evening with my 
aunt, who embraced her warmly, and said all. the pretty things suitable 
to the occasion. These pretty things, however, seemed to distress and 
embarrass rather than please her shy guest 

As soon as I had an opportunity, I begged to be told if anything 
were the matter ? but all she would say, accompanied by a very blank 
look, was, * I was mistaken, and they Tin// see you.' 

' Very well, dear,' I said, anxious by the serenity of my own manner 
to charm the apprehension out of hers, for her retired life made her sus- 
ceptible to unnecessary fears I was sure. 

At five o'clock next day I stood ringing at the bell at No. 5, just as if 
it w<ere apy other house whose friendly door stood open to me. LaOy 
Helen was without her veil, and looked gay with fairy roses, with which 
dear loving hands had decked her for my first visit. I stole one of the 
xoses, and in its stead I dropped a sovereign into the hole. It chinked 
against a stone — a turquoise, I supposed. 

A severe-looking elderly maiden ushered me into a long narrow room 
at the back, with a French window at the end, opening into a neglected 
strip of garden. The furniture was old, and had probably been hand- 
some ia the days when the Blue House was young ; there were two or 
three tolerable copies of pictures, and some old china on the walls ; 
the curtains were of faded satin, elaborately embroidered with the 
needle. 
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Chapter IIL 

|HE next point with which I have to deal is the * absence of 
emulation' in home-teaching. Open rivalry is not desirable 
between brothers and sisters. The success of one member 
of the family, when it involves the defeat of another, is^ but a poor 
and dreary triumph ; consequently it cannot be encouraged, and some- 
thing else must be found to furnish the stimulus which is supplied by 
emulation among schoolboys and girls. If children work enthusiastic- 
ally (as some will work) from a love of learning, there is no need of 
any further spur. A love of study is not innate in the generality 
of boys and girls, neither do I think a dislike for it is so deep-seated 
as people appear to think. I have generally found it possible to 
interest a child in a lesson if the lesson be interesting and suited to 
it$ capacity. Directly I hear a child speak with dislike of any one 
of its studies, I silently notice the protest, and give myself no rest till 
I have hit on some means of making that lesson less distasteful . 

Occasionally, in spite of all efforts, lessons flag, and there is a 
want of life in the schoolroom ; a stimulus is needed : what shall it be? 
Prizes and marks for good or bad work are sometimes resorted to, 
but as this expedient implies rivalry between brothers and sisters I 
do not think it desirable. If the lagging scholars be girls and of 
suitable age, let them work at the subjects specified in the syllabus 
of the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations ; the thought of the 
public examination at the end of the term will help to keep them up 
to the mark. Or if this be considered too exciting, let them join the 
Edinburgh Correspondence preparatory to examination. Any one 
with a little power of management could organize an educational 
club for girls from twelve to sixteen years of age on much the same 
principle as grown-up people's essay clubs, &c. ; a small entrance-fee 
from each member would pay for a prize, to be awarded by the girls' 
own votes. The competition afforded by a club of this kind would 
be available, by means of the post, for children living in the most 
remote parts of the country. I have also found that schoolroom 
entertainments, given for the benefit of some charity, furnish a very 
wholesome impetus to certain studies. The entertaiimient is a sort of 
OMicert or penny reading, where the schooh-oom party do .theur best 
by means of singing, instrumental music, the recitation of poetry, or 
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a little acting, to afford amusement for an hour or two to their^ 
audience, who, in return, are expected to contribute a few penqei 
towards the charitable object for which the concert is given; The 
juvenile performers should feel that at these entertainments they are 
using their talents for the benefit of the poor ; if due prominence be 
given to this thought, it acts as an antidote to any unwholesome 
desire to * show off' 

*The inefficiency of private governesses, and the impossibility 
that one person can teach everything well.' Here I tread on delicate 
ground, but I trust that what I have to say will not wound the feelings 
of any of my readers who may be private governesses ; it is tQ the 
inefficient that I should like to be of some service. If, as folks say, 
the generality of private governesses are inefficient, what becomes of 
the efficient women teachers of England? I answer, that they usually 
seek a more public situation, such as that afforded them in a High 
School, for the reason that they can there have a wider scope for 
their energies and be free from the trammels and trivial interferences 
which fetter a private governess. I hold that the difference in capa« 
city between public and private teachers is not so great as appears at 
first sight, but that the different circumstances under which they work 
serve to develop the powers of the former and to cramp those of the 
latter. If a teacher has any talent at all, it deserves free play, and 
this the private governess does not always get The father and 
mother of the children to be taught probably both have theories 
about education ; the teacher also has a theory, but, as no person can 
adopt three courses in their entirety, concessions must be made, and 
the jMrivate teacher has to try and educate the children under her 
charge on a plan which will please everybody : the consequence is, 
she pleases nobody, herself perhaps least of all. It is only £air that 
a private teacher should enjoy the same confidence that would be 
reposed in the mistress of a school^ and that she should be subject to 
as little interference. 

Public teachers have a classroom specially adapted to their wants^ 
and fitted up with all kinds of educational appliances ; private teachers 
fi'equently have an ordinary sitting-room, without a blackboard or 
wall-maps. Lesson-hours being over, the public teacher mixes with 
the world, and is at liberty to enlarge her ideas and improve her 
faculties as she likes; the private teacher has, on the contrary, to take 
her charges for a walk, and to preside over them at meal-times, or els^ 
she goes for a lonely walk or sits in an empty schoolroom until lessons 
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begin again. Those qualities which are most exercised in aiiy callin'g 
after a while become predominant : the public teacher requires to 
have knowledge, and a power of imparting knowledge, and to be a 
good disciplinarian ; the private teacher needs all these qualities, not 
necessarily on such a large scale, but it is indispensable that she shall 
have great endurance, and patience, and never-failing cheerfulness. 
In the course of years the intellectual powers of the public teacher 
become predominant, while the private teacher's time and strength 
have been expended less on intellectual than on moral attainments. 

Private governesses are too apt to retire into their shells and to 
let the world go on without them. I would have them bestir them- 
selves and be always moving forward, not only by adding to their 
own stock of knowledge but by improving their way of teaching. 
Efficiency in teaching is not something learnt at school nor brought 
away from a training collie, it is gradually attained by experience. 
If a teacher is inefficient, there is no reason whatever that she should 
remain so, especially in these days when education is a tojMC so 
widely discussed in lecture-rooms, newspapers, magazines, and boc^s. 
A teacher, like a poet, is ' bom, not made,' it is said ; but as there are 
comparatively few bom teachers, and many women have to teach, they 
may as well imitate the bom teadiers as closely as they can. 

The private govemess thinks it hardly worth while to give the 
%ame kind of lesson to three or four children that she would give if 
'she found herself face to face with a group of twenty girls ; the careful 
preparation which is necessary for class-teaching she thinks unneces- 
sary trouble for her little party. In short, I consider the inefficiency 
of private governesses due more to intellectual lethargy, fostered by 
circumstances, than to natural incapacity. The remedy for it lies 
within the reach of every teacher who is not unfitted for her vocation. 

As to the ' impossibility that one person can teach everything 
well,' I answer, * True ; and few are so unreasonable as to expect it.' 
But parents are justified in requiring that at least one or two subjects 
should be well taught, and this they do not always get. I suppose 
every teacher has a greater taste for some one study than for others, 
and this subject will probably be better taught than others. My 
advice is, that the study for which the teacher has special talent be 
brought to the fore, and that a somewhat liberal portion of time be 
allotted to it, so that while the children are learning something of 
everything they may be on the high road to teaming one thing well. 
For the rest, if a teacher has a well-trained and progressive mind. 
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she will doubtless deal intelligently with those subjects for which she 
can boast no special aptitude. 

In conclusion I would remark, that there is nothing so conducive 
to the welfare of the home schoolroom as the co-operation of mother 
and governess. If they pull together they make so strong a powet 
that the child must be bold indeed who dreams of opposition to 
their wishes ; but let the children once become aware of a split in 
the camp, and rebellion becomes rife as much in the mother's pro- 
vince as in the schoolroom. Nothing can be a more healthy stimu- 
lant to teacher and taught than the genuine interest of the mother ; 
an unreal interest is worse than none If the mother lavishes indis- 
criminate praise and applauds work which the child knows is not 
its best, and for which it has possibly been reproved by its teacher, 
one of two things happens in the child's mind, — it either thinks 
lightly of its mother's opinion or it believes its teacher to be too 
strict It requires pains, and even some study on the mother's part, 
to be able to take a helpful interest in schoolroom work ; but if she 
will take that trouble she becomes the mainspring of that depart- 
ment of her household, the confidante and adviser oi both governess 

and children. 

{Concluded.) 

»f« 



pioneers, or ^ototng anH Heaping. 

THE longest day is over and past, but the wheat is still green above 
the ground, and though the days will have begun to * draw in ' the 
time of harvest is not yet The long, often cold and unkindly days of 
spring, have been for the sowing of the seed. The joy of reaping will 
come in the warm, dusk evenings, later in the year, and the harvest-moon 
will see the triumph of harvest-home, and will hear the reapers' song. 
Will there be any mention of the sowers then ? Probably not. In the 
natural world, those that sow look to reap, and so to come rejoicing, 
bearing their sheaves with them. 

But now, few o{ our mental and moral pioneers and sowers of good seed 
live to see the full harvest It takes a man's lifetime to educate his 
neighbours, and then comes his aptest pupil ; and because the seed has 
been germinating unseen for years he reaps the full harvest, and hears 
the shouts of the rejoicing multitude who forget the sower. 

What strides have been made in religious toleration, in education, in 
art, in cultivation, of late years ! Now, many superstitions have decaye4 ; 
-HOiv^ even politicians have softened from the asperity of fifty years agp. 
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Where are the sharp lines that divided man from man, and dass from 
class ? And yet, who among our enlightened, liberal, cultivated, educated 
selves, think of looking back gratefully to the pioneers who incurred 
contempt, ignominy, social ostracism, sometimes even personal violence, 
for the very opinions that are absoluttly /asAtonadie to-day? 

This is especially the case with women. Who does not recollect the 
tone in which the words, * strong-minded woman,' were once pronounced 
by the men of her family ? Who does not remember, with tender regret, 
some ' pioneer ' woman who worked hard for herself and her sisters, and 
died before seeing the fruit of her efforts ? who incurred even the serious 
displeasure of those around her for what this generation unanimously 
praises and commends ? She sowed the seed, but the harvest was nof, 
for her. 

' Pioneer ' women, indeed, are seldom popular. For this fact there are 
oflen good grounds, and while fully recognising their value We might 
suggest to them the wisdom of not letting their good be evil spoken of. 
But this is difficult. The strong, eager spirits, see the terrible wrong and 
misery, and bum to redress them ; and so in season and out of season the 
one Subject that has mastered heart and brain is brought forward, and 
the half-hearted are disgusted, and the opposers seize on the persona 
attributes of the pioneer to discourage the cause. 

Meanwhile the advocates of this cause feel, painfully^ that they are 
a forlorn hope ; and yet, in all likelihood, a little tact and humility might 
have made them successful. True, it is difficult for those who scale the 
walls to be careful of the fit and colour of their uniforms when they are 
facing death ; but moral fortresses are not as palpable as brick and stone, 
and the very dress and carriage of our leaders is a factor in success of 
every * woman's cause.' 

It behoves women who work in any cause to be very- careful, very 
hopeful, very patient, and not to be bent upon seeing the immediate 
reward of their quiet work. It seems so hard that the days should 
darken and the winter approach, and yet no harvest ; and it also seems 
hard that the truths that were once so unpopular that belief in them 
cut off the believers from all social advantages should now be held fay 
hundreds who never sacrificed anything for them. Yet there is comlbrt 
even for this soreness. McN-e than eighteen centuries ago from the bi(nks 
of the Jordan a prophet lived and taught of One greater than himself 
Whose path he had prepared. Whose life and teaching would go far 
beyond his message, but Whose full glory he was not to see, Whose 
power was not to save him from prison and death. 

In the full height of summer we remember St. John the Bapdst, and 

with him all who have passed away in earnest faith of good to come, even 

'though it does not come just in the way they wished. Christ's miraculous 

power was not to be exerted to save His precursor ; but when, in a moment 

of fear and doubt as ta whether his whole life had not been a mistake 
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St John sent to ask Him for moral assurance, not deliverance, back 
caaie the answer, — the marvellous works were true, the sick were healed, 
iht dead raised, the ignorant taught, the work he had laboured for was 
accomplished ; and though no miracle was wrought to save him, can we 
Mt believe that he met his death rejoicing in the harvest he had sown, 
iiitgh not to see it gathered Aeref N. N. 



lSstoas0 in ISelgium. 

FOR those who seek entire change of scene, rest, both physical 
and mental, and soothing influences to counterbalance the nervous 
strain and perpetual worries of our everyday working lives, no more 
agreeable remedy could be suggested than a leisurely holiday spent 
in wandering through the quaint old towns of Belgium. They are 
so near our own shores that the traveller who starts one day from 
London, the great centre of nineteenth-century civilisation, may wake 
up the following morning in the ancient city of Bruges, where he might 
almost think Time's pendulum had stopped three hundred years ago. 
A rapid passage across the Channel, a few hours spent on the Digue 
and sparkling sands of Ostend, which year by year seems to become 
more £Eishionable as a watering-place, a short half-hour's railway journey, 
and we have left the busy, crowded station of Bruges, and are driving 
through the sunny stone-paved streets to our temporary home, in an old- 
fashioned house by the side of a broad canal. 

After a welcome night's rest, it seems strange to be roused in the 
early dawn of a perfect August morning, by a sweet strain of almost 
uiearthly music which floats through the open windows like the echo of 
a dream. Now loud, then trembling away into silence with a soft 
harmonious vibration that lingers soothingly on the ear. For a moment 
we are bewildered, then suddenly remember where we are, and recognise 
that charming air of Mozart's, with which the carillon in the famous 
belfry tower marks the hour. 

Of the myriads of tourists who every summer rush through Belgium 
on their way to the Rhine, to Germany, to Switzerland, and other parts 
of the Continent, comparatively few linger by the way ; a week or two 
will perhaps be spent in Brussels and Antwerp that they may hastily * do ' 
the picture-galleries, and say they have seen Rubens' famous paintings ; 
but the fertile plain of Flanders is traversed as rapidly as an express train 
can take them, and yet few districts are more interesting to the ordinary 
« visitor, and especially to the historian, the artist, the antiquarian, and the 
architect, all of whom will find a rich field open to them. Nowhere are 
there finer specimens of early Gothic architecture, or more wonderful 
masterpieces of early Flemish art in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
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and to those who have studied the history of the Netherlands^ there, is 
something peculiarly fascinating in the narrative of those famous old 
cities, which were great and powerful when England was, in her infancy; 
which, as independent states, held their own against all invaders, and 
whose burghers made terms with kings. Ghent and Bruges, Ypres and 
Tournai, what a halo of mediaeval romance lingers around the luunes 1 
and though they have but the faintest shadow of their former greatness, 
it still serves to recall the substance^ and lends an interest to them even 
in our own times. 

Bruges has been aptly named by some writers the * Venice of the North,* 
from the number of canals which intersect the streets ; these are connected 
one with another by innumerable locks, and crossed by many bridges ; 
in some parts the old red-roofed, gabled houses rise from the waters' 
edge, and very picturesque they look with trailing creepers veiling their 
grey, weather-beaten walls, while here and there peaceful willows bend 
down to their own reflection in the still water below, and tiny gardens are 
seen bright with many-coloured flowers. The ramparts, which once 
enclosed the city, are now transformed into pleasant promenades, and of 
the ancient fortifications but little remains to remind us of the turbulent 
scenes of former days. We can still, however, pass beneath the grim 
old Porte de Gand, and as we look up at the narrow slits for windows 
and the massive iron sockets of the portcullis, can picture to ourselves 
how the burghers of Bruges sallied forth to defend their rights against 
the advancing citizens of Ghent, under their brave leader, Philip Van 
Artevelde. 

Many pleasant excursions may be made by canal, and there is somer 
thing especially soothing in the quiet motion of the barges ; as you sit on 
the heavily laden deck and watch the trees in straight rows on either 
side glide slowly past, and the old horse towing on the bank lazily ^aps 
the flies with his tail, and the man at the helm smokes calmly as he leans 
against the long-handled rudder, you can forget that there is such a thing 
as hard work awaiting you in the busy world, and can give yourself up to 
a dream of ease and quiet repose. Here and there by the side of the 
canal are flat raft-like frames, covered with barrels, in which the flax, is 
steeped for two or three months to separate the thread-like fibres. One 
of the most interesting of these water expeditions is to the village of 
Damme on the canal leading to Sluys ; this was a strongly fortified sea- 
port in the Middle Ages and important from its position, but the sea has 
long since receded, and now the once busy town consists of little more 
than a narrow straggling street, and the picturesque Halles, where the 
merchants used to congregate, have been transformed into an inn — the 
favourite resort of pleasure-parties, who go there for their aftemooo 
coffee, and make the old raftered rooms resound with laughter and 
mirth. These spacious Halles, the cloth-halls of the thirteenth and fbui- 
^teenth centuries, when the products of Flemish loon\s wece £sunoi)s.m.tfae 
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markets of the world, are a distinctive feature in every Belgian town ; 
imposing Gothic buildings, often of great size, they rise from some open 
space, either alone or attached to the lofty towers which served as belfries 
to warn the citizens of an enemy's approach or to give alarm in case of fire. 
There is not the same wealth of sculptured decoration lavished upon 
them as that which excites our wonder and admiration in the H6tels de 
Ville, especially those of Brussels, Ghent, and Louvain, all perfect marvels 
of the sculptor's art, but they seem to remind us constantly of those times 
when the burghers of Flanders were little inferior to princes in power and 
riches, and when our Edward III. did not disdain to address the brewer 
of Ghent in familiar converse as his ' dear Gossip.' The Halles of Ypres 
and Bruges are particularly noteworthy ^om their size, and rising from 
the centre of the latter is the old belfry, so familiar to all who have read 
Longfellow's well-known poem ; still it overlooks the market-place and 
keeps guard upon the town below, and still the sweet melody of its bells 
rings out at intervals. The four airs for each quarter of the hour, played 
by machinery, are well chosen, and we never wearied of listening to 
this strange aerial music ; but it is especially interesting to hear the 
^carillon' played by hand, as it is three times a- week by a musician 
af^ointed by the town : then the bells clang out as if bewitched, and 
airs with variations, short preludes, stately chants, follow in rapid suc- 
cession, and bewilder us as we listen spellbound in the courtyard below. 

But it is the churches of Bruges which, after all, claim most of our 
attention, so numerous are they, and in many instances so interesting. 
Belgium is now one of the strongholds of Roman Catholicism, and this 
ancient city seems its chief bulwark. Those who stay there for any time 
cannot fail to be impressed with the deep religious feeling which pervades 
ail classes, and the universal respect with which the priesthood is treated; 
religious fites and processions are constantly inaugurated, and all who 
take part in them, as well as mere spectators, appear free from levity, and 
actuaited by the same spirit o/ devotion. The grand old Cathedral and 
the equally l>eautiful church of Notre Dame are always crowded at the 
services, and while in France it is the women who frequent the churches, 
here, as elsewhere throughout Belgiiun, the male element was as well 
represented as the female. We witnessed one ceremony which, in these 
d^ys of scepticism and infidelity, was singularly impressive. In the comer 
of & square adjoining the H6tel de Ville is the Chapelle de Saint Sang, 
a very graceful two-storied building, which derives its name from a few 
drops of the blood of our Saviour, said to have been brought by Theodoric 
of Alsace, Count of Flanders, from the Holy Land in 1189^ and by him 
fnresented to the city. For centuries past it has been the custom to 
eicpose this precious relic for the adoration of the faithful every Friday^ 
and now from six in the morning until noon a continuous stream of 
people pass up and down the steps of a. stone pulpit where the Holy 
Blood, shrined in a crystal casket set with gpld and jewels, is held to 
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their lips by an attendant priest as they kneel humbly for an instant and 
then move on to take their places among the silent worshippers below. 
Young and old, rich and poor, priest and layman, they drew near without 
intermission, and on all faces there was the same look of devout belief 
Whatever our own opinion might be as to the authenticity of the relic, 
we could not but be deeply impressed with the faith which has believed 
in and venerated it for well-nigh seven hundred years. 

From Bruges a pleasant day may be spent at Ypres, to the Cloth Hall 
of which we have already alluded. This ancient town in the zenith of it$ 
prosperity had, we are told, a population of upwards of 200,000 souls, and 
so important were its manufactures that 4000 looms were in constant 
work ; but it has passed through many vicissitudes since those halcyon 
days, and now is a quiet place with a fine cathedral, many ancient 
buildings, and pleasant walks around the former ramparts, from which, 
here and here, lovely views may be obtained of the fertile well-wooded 
country around, or glimpses of quaint picturesque gables, and red-roofed 
houses, framed by a background of green trees, and the pretty little 
winding Yperl^e with its beds of white and yellow water-lilies. 

Nearly all the women are employed in making Valenciennes lace, and 
groups may be seen sitting outside their doors, each bending over her 
pillow, and all chattering volubly in Flemish while the bobbins fly rapidly 
to and fro. They look up and smile as we pause to admire the delicate 
work; but generally shake their heads when we ask any questions, so 
few of the peasant class speak French ; and though Flemish in some 
degree resembles both English and German, it is impossible to mak^ 
either language available for conversation with a person who only under- 
stands the former. 

Ghent, which is more modernised than Bruges, and of considerable 
commercial importance as a manufacturing town, is perhaps less attractive 
to the lover of the picturesque than the latter city; but few can traverse 
its stzeets or enter its public buildings without feeling strangely interested. 
Old memories are stirred within us as we stand among the ruins of the 
ancient Abbey of St. Bavon and remember how the courtly Eginhard, 
son-in-law of Charlemagne, once ruled there as abbot ; or pass beneath 
the grey, grim castellated gateway called the Oudeburg; all that now 
remains of the stately palace of the Count of Flanders, in whidi brave 
* old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,' first saw the light We 
can still cross the threshold of the house on which Jacques Van Aitevelde, 
the celebrated brewer of Ghent, was slain by those very citizens who for 
seven years had obeyed his rule, and can climb the steep staircase of the 
ancient belfry, and look up at the gilded dragon which, stolen from the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople by Baldwin of Flanders, and 
brought by him first to Bruges, has served the Ghenters as a weather- 
vane for more than four hundred years. 

One old custom still prevails of inter: st from its association. We 
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are told how, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when Ghent was 
at the summit of her power, and could boast of 80,000 men able to 
bear arms, a bell was nmg several times a day to summon the 
weavers to and from their work, and while it continued ringing no one 
ventured into the streets lest they might be crushed by the li\nng stream, 
which was hurrying in all directions ; still each day at noon that bell 
clangs forth, and men and women pour from the factories and hasten, a 
busy crowd, towards their homes : but there is no longer danger to be 
feared in encountering their diminished numbers, although it is more 
agreeable perhaps to be going with the stream than against it. All who 
have time to spare should pay a visit to the Grand B^guinage, the larger 
of two nunneries, situated in different quarters of the town, and where 
the 'b^guines,' as the sisters have been called from time inmiemorial, 
live either together in convents, or in small two-storied houses, regularly 
built round the church as a central point. 

From Ghent the old towns of Tournai and Courtrai may be visited 
in a day, and the Hdtel de Ville of Oudenarde, a beautiful Gothic building, 
is also well worth seeing. Further from Ghent, but within easy distance 
of Brussels, are Louvain and Mechlin. In both these towns we spent 
several hours very pleasantly ; the Cathedral of Mechlin especially with 
its wonderful tower, a landmark for miles around, and its splendid carillon, 
will well repay a visit : indeed there is not one of the ancient towns and 
cities of Belgium which has not its own peculiar attractions, and not least 
of these perhaps is their close proximity to each other, and the ease with 
which the traveller may visit them all within the brief time of a summer 
holiday, and without incurring the heavy expense often entailed by a 
Continental tour. It may perhaps be useful for any who contemplate a 
ramble through the byways of Belgium to remark that the writer was 
absent from home just a month, and that the entire cost of her tour, in- 
cluding boarding-house expenses at Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels, with 
three days spent at the Hotel de Flandres, Antwerp, was under 14/. 
The Cook's circular ticket with which she travelled was first-class on the 
steamers, second-class by rail, and permitted its holder to break the 
journey at all the principal places of interest upon the route. 

Kythe Clinton. 
•^ 

ILrttmt on iSoof(0* 
III. 

My dear Constance, — 

I am afraid you are likely to have less time for reading now than you 
had in the winter ; at least my experience is, that as the days grow longer and 
lighter one spends more and more time out-of-doors and less and less indoors, 
consequently one's reading suffers considerably. However, you may like to hear 
of a few books ; and first and foremost I recommend to you the Lz/is of Henry 
Taylor, You know that he wrote Philip Van Artevelde^ don't you ? and I must 
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confess that I never knew what else he wrote till I read it in this book. He quotes 
a good deal of his own poetry (the book is an autobiography), and some of it is 
very pretty. I never can help wondering at the freedom with which people now- 
a-days record their opinions of their living friends, and I wonder, too, how the friends 
like it : but I suppose a man of eighty-five has a right to express his feelings freely, 
And the book is very pleasant reading. You did read T. Mozley's Reminiscences 
two or three years ago, didn't you ? then I think you might like to read his last 
book, Reminiscences of Tanvns, VillngeSy and Schools. It is rather garrulous, rather 
carelessly written, and, like all autobiographies, contains some details that could 
not be interesting to the general public, but it is sometimes very amusing ; and 
the Mozleys seem to have a gift of making shrewd, keen remarks on people and 
things that make their writings quite worth reading. The Letters of James Moziey 
(his brother) are very pleasant, too ; in one volume, and sometimes covering 
the same ground as his brother's Reminiscences ^ but in general quite distinct. Do 
you remember that delight of our childhood, 77ie Fairy Bower ? and have you not 
often wished to know who wrote it ? If you read James Mozley's letters you will 
find out, and I am sure you will be as much interested in the discovery as I was» 
There is a book of James Payn's, too, Some Literary Recollections, that is very 
amusing, as I think everything he writes — except his novels — always is. It was 
published in the Cornhill, but if you didn't read it there, do now. I forget if you 
like Pater's writings, but Marius the Epicurean has very graceful writing in it, 
and is unlike other books, which is to some extent a recommendation. Harriett 
Mousell, a Memoir, by Canon Carter, is a very charming picture of a good and 
clever woman's life, which, I am sure, would interest you. 

On historical, subjects, YttemajDL6 English Towns and Districts is interesting, 
whether you always agree to his conclusions or not ; and the Norwich volume of 
Diocesan Histories, by Dr. Jessop, is as pleasantly written as one would expect 
from his articles in the Nineteenth Century, Indirectly one may learn a great 
deal of history from Words and Places by Isaac Taylor, which gives you the 
origin of the names of places and people and things in a very charming way. 
I can't help sometimes fancying that his etymology is a little too clever to be quite 
accurate, but that is generally the case with an enthusiast ; and even so, his opinion 
is worth having. Miss Yonge's Christians and Moors of Spain is a very inte- 
resting account of the great struggle between these two powers. I always rather 
wish the Moors had won ! 

Have you seen the Runnymede Letters by Lord Beaconsfield ? I do not per- 
sonally care for the kind of political writing which consists of cutting, personal 
attacks upon your opponents, but no doubt that was \i\& forte ; and the book is 
specially interesting if one happens to have known something of the people 
attacked in it. It is always amusing to read a description of ourselves by an out- 
sider, so do get England Within and Without, by an American — I forget his name. 
He is on the whole extremely complimentary, but some of his remarks are very 
curious. On singular forms of faith there are Mahomet and Islam, by Sir William 
Muir ; History of Irvingism, by Canon Miller ; and Asiatic Studies, by Sir Alfred 
Lyall : the chapter on Chinese religion in the last is most remarkable. Of course 
yov have seen the delightful Men of Letters series that come out in little red 
volumes, edited by John Morley? I read the Life of Bunyan by Froude lately, 
and liked it very much, though I cannot understand how Mr. Froude can praise 
Bunjran's verses. If those be poetry, then — like the Welsh Giant — •.Hur can do 
that hurself^' A Fly on the Wheel, by Colonel Lewin, is both interesting a^ 
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amming on the subject of India ; and Above the Snffw Line, by Mr. Dent, has 
amusing things in it, specially to those who know the Alps, though sometimes the 
jokes are rather fiur-fetched, as is natural when you are trying to make fun out 
of a weil-wom subject. Uncle Jack is rather a good collection of short stories by 
Besant ; and A Rustic Maidy by Alfred Price, is a pretty simple story. 

I am afraid I have not read much in French or German lately, but Dosia, and 
Marier $a FiUe, by Greville, are both good ; and the Deutsche Rundschau of last 
year had a good story in it, ' Unth" Uns,* The Rundschau is an improving, but 
rather stiff magazine — a Revue des Deux Mondes in German, in fact. 

To go to quite a different subject, do you know that the Dictionary of Needle- 
work^ which came out a year or two ago, is now being published again in cheap 
monthly parts with coloured illustrations ? An improvement on the former edition, 
I think, and quite worth taking in. Also if you were to get a little book pub- 
lidied by Hatchards, Three Courses for Threepence^ by J. L. Richmond, I think it 
would assist you in your struggles with those incompetent girls whom you are 
always tr3ring to train into good cooks. Now farewell. 

Your very affectionate ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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WHEN, some six months ago, I applied to a few friends for help to enable ma 
to commence a Sailors* Institute in Ghent, I found that my request was| 
not unfirequently looked upon as a jest, and I should not at all be surprised if the} 
idea of an Engli^ church in Ghent did not at first sight commend itself as 4 
matter of particular urgency to many English people. The historian remember^ 
Ghent, the birthplace of Charles V. and of John of Gaunt, and its liberty-loving 
fierce inhabitants, as having on more than one occasion stood side by side in battle 
with the soldiers of England, and the antiquarian and archaeologist naturally finds 
in a city that has now existed for nearly 1200 years much that is interesting : but I 
believe few in England think of Ghent as possessing any importance for England 
and English commerce ; fewer, still, think of it as having an English community of 
over 300 souls, and as being visited every week by about 230 English sailors. 
Yet such is the case. Though an inland town, Ghent, being connected with the 
sea by the canal of Temeuzen, has a port and docks of considerable dimensions ; 
its shipping trade with England has been increasing year by year, so that now 
fourteen steamers from various English ports regularly arrive here every week, 
"besides others who come fr(»m time to time. Under the wise administration of the 
late Burgomaster, the Count de Kerchore, and of Mr. H. Lippens, his son-in-law 
and successor, important improvements have been made at the docks, and others 
are still in jprogress, and a still more rapid increase in English shipping than has 
taken place. is quite certain. It became, therefore, necessary that steps should be 
taken to provide for the English sailor a place where he might be made to feel at 
home. Few ports, indeed, exist, I think, where this was more called for than 
■Ghent. Through the kind assistance of many friends we have now about 150/. for 
this purpose, and by October next we hope to enter as tenants upon one of the 
largest and best-situated public-houses near the docks, which will then be converted 
into a Sailors' Institute. True, our means are not large, but will see us over the 
next two years, and it was necessary to make a beginning. 
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But now a greater difficulty has to be met. As I said, the English community 
here numbers over 300, consisting of those whom commerce has caused to fix their 
abode here — of governesses, students at the universities, emphyis at the many 
nursery-gardens of the town, servants and families residing here for the education 
of their children. In 188 1 they only numbered 183, and here also the increase in 
numbers is confidently expected to be greater in the fiiture than it has been in the 
last four years ; for in addition to the many educational advantages which the town 
has ofiered for years, second to but few towns o!i the Continent, the cheapness of 
house-rent and living, the same wise policy which looked after the improvement of 
the port has also taken care to place the town, firom a sanitary point of view, in 
excellent condition, and by opening out new streets, widening old ones, and pro- 
viding open spaces and recreation-grounds in various parts of the town, has made 
the town worthy of its rank as the second capital of the kingdom. The urbanity 
and kindly disposition of its inhalMtants also contribute to make Ghent a desirable 
place of residence for English families. 

For the last forty-five years the English community has been permitted against 
payment of a rent to hold its religious services in the Dutch church ; but when I 
state that we cannot commence our morning service until the Dutch have finished 
theirs, i.€ in summer 11 o'clock, and in winter 11.30, it will at once be evident 
that all those who are in positions of dependency, and have to be at home for the 
early midday meal, are compelled to leave before the service is over. For them, 
therefore, there is no possibility of partaking of the Holy Communion at the close 
of the morning service, and as many of them also are unable to present themselves 
at the early celebration, the Holy Communion exists not for them. Week-day 
services are out of the question, •and once a month we are deprived of morning 
service altogether, because the church is wanted for a French Protestant service. 
In consequence of this state of things not a few have ceased entirely to attend 
Divine worship. 

Shall this continue so ? Is it a matter of indifierence that many or any of the 
young people who, coming from Christian England, enter situations (^various kinds 
here, turn to Romanism or to Indifferentism for want of a church ? or will English 
Christians help to remove this danger from their path ? I feel sure we shall have 
help. We have begim among ourselves, though numbering no rich people in 
our community; we have subscribed 300/., the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has kindly promised us 50/., and the town authorities, are willing to 
help us either by the free grant of a site, or, if it can be managed, by sellii^ us at 
a moderate price one of the various little churches of the town that for years have 
been put to secular use. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Titcomb, who visited Ghent in Whitsun week, and 
stayed several days in order to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the needs 
of the Church here, as well as with the best means of meeting those needs, stron^y 
approves of our efforts, and especially advises the purchase, if possible, of a church 
already built. 

We want 1200/. more, and as the work is necessary, as it is for the glory of 
God and the spiritual welfare of English people, we feel confident Christian chajrit/ 
in England will help us to get it. Donations will be gladly received by Messrs. 
Fox Bros., Fowler, & Co., Weston-super-Mare ; or by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr- 
Edward Thompson, 57 Rue du Jambon, Ghent. F. Mkrmagen, 

En^ish Chaplain m Gkittt. 
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The Position of the Mother in the Family. By Frances Elizabeth 
Hoggan, M.D. — This pamphlet was read by Mrs. F. E. Hoggan, M.D., at the 
Social Science Congress, held last year at Birmingham ; it is of a very con- 
troversial nature, and was, we are quite sure, written with a.n honest conviction 
that the mothers of England are a down -trodden class ; and that the time has 
come when the absolute rights of the mother over her children must be confessed 
with all the results flowing therefrom. That by our law a mother has not equal 
rights with the father in the ordering of the family is quite true — the rule of two 
absolutely equal persons would be an impossibility, but it is another thing to say 
she has no rights. Mrs. Hoggan draws arguments from all sources, the pre- Aryan 
races (whoever they may be), mythology, Roman and English law, and physio- 
logical science ; the mythological references are mostly inaccurate, as are the 
majority of her statements dealing with Roman and English law. According to 
the strict letter of the common law she may Bnd much that seems reprehensible 
and anomalous, but when we deal with law we must take it not in theory but as 
aSdministered in practice. Now the Court of Chancery under Talfourd's Act 
{2 and 3 Vict. c. 54) and the Infants' Custody Act, 1873 (36 and 37 Vict. c. 12), 
has wide powers in enforcing the rights of the mother to the control and custody 
of her child ; and, as exercising the delegated powers of the Crown, will intervene 
Whenever the interests of the child demand it. Indeed the modem tendency of 
the law is to claim full superintendence over the interests of children, and to 
interfere equally with the claims of the father and the mother, as should rightly be 
the case. There is a curious confusion of ideas and lack of appreciation of the 
bearing of &cts in Mrs. Hoggan*s main line of argument ; thus, because among 
the primitive races, and before the era of civilisation, the mother alone had the 
charge of children (as being the only certain parent), and because among the 
lower animals the s^me phenomenon is visible; therefore among mankind, and 
after the lapse of millenniums of civilisation, we are to go back to rude, primitive, 
nay, brutish practices ! The conditions intended to be expressed by the term 
* matriarchate * never had any existence ; and we think Mrs. Hoggan would avoid 
many errors and do much better work by writing on a subject which she had made 
more thoroughly her own. 



* Every fish has its fly ; but even the right fly is not enough : you must play it 
nicely at the right spot.' 

* The secret of all success lies in being alive to what is going on around one ; 
ki adjusting one's self to his conditions ; in being sympathetic and receptive ; in 
knowing the wants of the time ; in sa)ring to one's fellows what they want to hear, 
or what they need to hear, at the right moment.' — Dr. W. Matthews, in 
Getting On in the World. 



Prize Competition for July.— Owing, perhaps, to the burst of hot weather 
wly in June, so few papers have been received this month that classification is 
Impossible, and the Authors will be communicated with privately. 
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NO T/CE. — TJke Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports. Items for in- 
sertion may be forwarded to ' Reporter, Work and Ijeasua^t* HaickardSf 187 Piccadilly, W. 

RBPORTBA. 

The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Office Hours : 
ti to I and 2 to 4 Daily, except Saturdays, Post-office Orders to A. M. Mackenzie, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, S. w, Dipdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, s,w, — address Lady Eden. Dipdt for Decorative 
Painting, China, ^c, 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, S.w, — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Fancy Work are 
also on view at the Central Office, Orders for Plain Needlework should be 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special Secretary,* at 80 Eaton Square, S, w. ; 
and for JfTnittin^, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, £ast Afolesey. 

The Annual Service of the Working Ladies' Guild was held on St Barnabas' 
Day, June i ith, in St Mary Abbotts Church, Kensington. 

On Saturday, June 13th, the Annual Meeting was held in the Vestry Hall, 
Kensington. The Vicar of Kensington (the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn) was in 
the chair, and was supported by Major-General the Hon. William Feilding and 
C. G. Burke, Esq., the Treasurer. 

The Chairman called upon the Treasurer for the financial report of the Guild. 

Mr. Burke said that the balance at the Bank is about 130/.; and called 
attention to the fact, that whereas over 3000/1 was earned *by or given to ladies in 
the course of the past year, the amount paid in rent and salaries amounted to leas 
than 500/. 

The Chairman then read a letter from the President, Lady Mary Feilding, in 
which, after recapitulating the work of the Guild during the past five years, she 
called attention to the want which is felt more and more every year of concenira* 
tion in the work. She pointed out that at present the Office and Departments 
are scattered in different parts of London ; and workrooms have to be hired, not 
where they would be most convenient, but where they can be had. The result is, 
immense fatigue to all who manage the various parts of the work, and incon- 
venience to many ladies who wish to visit the various departments, which might 
be saved were all the work carried on under one roof. The workers too would be 
benefited, as a room might be provided where food could be obtained at reason* 
able prices. At present their health often suffers from their long, weary walks, 
close sitting at work, and the impossibility of getting a comfortable meid in the 
middle of the day. The letter concluded with suggestions as to the means of 
raising the sum which would be required for a new building. 

The Hon. William Feilding said that an advantac;eous site was in view for 
the proposed new building, and if they could raise 5000/. negotiations could be 
entered into. He was quite sure it would in the end prove great economy, as it 
would save the present high rents for inferior accommodation, the expenses of 
correspondence, and loss of time. He proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The Chairman, in responding, said he hoped the President's excellent letter 
would be printed and circulated. There was one thing he wished to say. The 
Working Ladies' Guild could do a great deal, but there was one thing it could 
not do-~it could not give new intellects and new powers of woric to those who 
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did not possess them. The Committee had been obliged to refuse one or two 
cases because the ladies would not work. He thought only those willing to be 
taught, and ready to work, should be sent to the Working Ladies* Guild. 

The Meeting was concluded by music and recitations by ladies connected with 
the Guild, and by an exhibition of very beautiful needlework and painting from 
the various departments. 

* On Monday, June 15th, Madame Modjeska gave a performance of Maty 
Stuart^ for the benefit of the Working Ladies* Guild, in the Princess's Theatre, 
which was kindly lent for the occasion. Madame Modjeska gave up hef one day 
in London for this purpose, and was most generously seconded by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson (who played Leicester), and by the members of her company, who 
gave their services gratuitously. 

The Teachers* Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. Offices: 17 Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, w.c. — The Council met on the 4th June. The Secretary 
reported that during May thirty-eight new Members had joined. It was resolved 
to hold a formal General Meeting on the 2nd July, at 4 p.m., at the rooms of the 
Guild, in conformity with the Company Acts, which require such a meeting to 
^ held within four months after incorporation ; and to formally confirm the reso- 
lutions passed at the public meeting, held on May i6th. It was further resolved 
to modify the fees and commissions in connexion with the Registry, as follows : — 
viz.,. Teachers, who are Members, to pay no registration fee on entering name ; 
such fee in case of non-Members to be reduced from five shillings to two shillings 
9J[)d sixpence. The commission payable by non-Members on obtaining resident 
engagement to be reduced from four per cent to three per cent; and the fee 
payable by employers on engagement being effected to be reduced to two shillings 
and sixpence ii) qise of Members, and five shillings in case of non- Members. The 
iLbove alterations to take effect from the date of the resolution. It was also 
Resolved \o print the Memorandum and Articles of Association in octavo, to copies 
of which Members shall be entitled on payment of one shilling per copy. Miss 
Gadesden has been appointed Local Correspondent for Leamington. The Guild 
is indebted to the following Members and Publishers for gifts of books for the 
Library : — ^Dr. Rigg, of the Wesleyan Traiiling Collie, Westminster ; the Rev. 
T. D. C. Morse, Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate Street; W. H. Widgery, Esq.; 
and Messrs. Longmans, Messrs. Blackie, and Mr. F. Norgate. 

Oh the 5th June the Council issued invitations to the Welsh Members of 
Parliament and others to a small friendly discussion of the Intermediate Education 
Bill for Wales, which contains several clauses affecting the teaching profession 
generally. Dr. Weymouth was voted to the chair. The two points specially 
objected to in (he Bill were- that there was no provision for the representation of 
women on the Committees proposed by the Bill, and that there was no provision 
for appointing any educational experts; and the making of appointments was 
placed in the hands of a Body in London, instead of locally. An informal reso- 
lution to this effect was passed. 

Medical Aid Society. — ^This.. Society, which has been in existence for six 
years, was formed to meet the urgent demand of ladies in reduced circumstances 
for competent medical advice. The staff consists of a Surgeon-in-Ordinary,' who 
attends patients in their own homes if necessary, and such eminent consulting 
physicians and surgeons as Dr. Wilson Fox, Sir Spencer Wells, G. Critchett, Esq. 
Ladies who shrink from the publicity and other unavoidable incidents of hospitals 
may, by paying a small anntial payment 'to this Society, become Subscribing 
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Members, and thus obtain the most valuable skill in time of sickness. A Bazaar 
in aid of the funds is shortly to be held, for which see ' Announcements.' All in- 
formation may be obtained of the Secretary, Captain Hamilton, 2 East India 
Avenue, E.C. 

Kyrle Society. — On June 5th and 6th, the Decorative Branch of the Kyrle 
Society exhibited work executed for several large Parish Rooms and Institutes. 
The work was a decided advance on that exhibited last year, figures being specially 
good, and the general effect harmonious. The 'Cardinal Virtues,' outlined in. 
red on a buff ground, we remarked were particularly good ; while the life-size 
' St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,' and ' St: Christopher bearing the Holy 
Child,' which are to adorn the All Hallows' Mission Hall, Southwark, are far 
above the average in execution and design. The decoration intended for St. 
John's, Chelsea, is in strict ecclesiastical style, the emblems of the Evangelists 
and the symbols of the Church being drawn in red on buff ground, and surrounded, 
by accurate and beautiful stencil patterns. The Society trusts that now such 
excellent work has been produced more interest may be awakened in its object, 
for it seems a pity that any of the appeals constantly made to it should have to 
stand over merely for want of funds to mount the work and pay for the material 
on which so much art is bestowed. It is surely a praiseworthy task to cheer and 
teach those who, far away in the dim ugly parts of our great city, hardly know 
that such things as art and beauty exist, or that there are willing hands and culti- 
vated brains ready to share with them to the utmost of their power. Any one 
wanting to know where Kyrle work may be seen can gain all information from 
the Honorary Secretary, Decorative Branch, 14 Nottingham Place, w., who will 
also give a list of the work that has already been done. 

AnOUirCBMXWTS. 

A Fancy Dress Bazaar in aid of the funds of the Medical Aid Society (for 
assisting necessitous ladies during sickness), will be held at the Town Hall, 
Kensington, on the 6th and 7th July. Offers to hold stalls, and contributions 
of work or money, will be thankfidly accepted by the Committee, and may be 
sent to A. N. Ford, Esq., 27 Harley Street, w., or to the Secretary, Captain 
Hamilton, 2 East India Avenue, B.C., from whom all information may be 
obtained. 

Mrs. Hampson's Home. — ^We greatly regret that the name of the Honorary 

Secretary of this Institution is wrongly given in the current Year Book as 

J. C. Brooks. The correct name and address is F. C. Banks, Esq., 2 Westminster 

Chambers, s.w. 

1 » I 

(SoTtesponTience. 

The Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents^ and 
cannot underlease to return rejected Communications ^ but will endeavour to do so if 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose, 

A letter on the 'Young Women^s Christian Association,' and others^ are 
unavoidably postponed^ but will appear cts soon as space permits. 

Madam, —Some few months ago there were some suggestions in your paper 
as to the great help it would be if some arrangement was arrived at by which small 
sums of money could be lent, at moderate interest, to working ladies. There are 
many who through illness have been laid aside from work, and find it impossible 
to meet the necessary expenses, would find it a great boQ0 ta:be able to obtain 
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from a respectable private source small loans which would enable them to tide 
over a time of real anxiety. I enclose stamped envelope, and shall be much 
obliged if you could kindly let me know if there is any individual or society 
affording such help. I have ventured to apply to you as I have found your paper 
so useful in other ways. Believe me, Madam, faithfully yours, B. J. 

Madam, — ^\^'ill you kindly permit me space to say a word of caution to young 
Englishwomen against too readily, and without making inquiries, accepting of 
situations as governesses in Belgium and France? Many people in these countries 
ask for gouvemantes in their advertisements, and indeed do so in good faith ; but 
what they want is at the most generally an upper nurse. No less than four such 
cases have come under my personal observation during the last twelve months, 
and especially in one case, the young lady, well educated and refined as she was, 
inade every effort to put up with the unexpected difficulties of her situation, rather 
than complaining at home ; but at last it became impossible, the menial drudgery 
and the cruel treatment to which she was subjected by the children of the family 
where she was became unbearable, and I was happy to be able to assist her until 
pother situation was found for her. In another case, a clergyman's daughter, who 
found herself, after vainly trying to fulfil the too heavy duties of her place as simply 
children's nurse, unable to continue in her situation, was in 'the end compelled, to 
earn enough to eat, to sing in the cafis until I found her out. Other cases could 
be mentioned, but I am sure these suffice. When answering any advertisement 
about situations for girls or young women abroad, let them or their friends at the 
same time make inquiries, either from chaplains or consuls, as to the places they are 
applying for. I am sure every willingness would be shown to investigate matters 
for them, and much disappointment, and often worse, would be avoided. 

I am, dear Madam, yours faithfully, A Belgian Chaplain. 

As several correspondent shave kindly written to answer ' Inquirer ' (to whom 
all letters have been forwarded), we think other readers may be glad to know 
that the Young Women's Christian Association has several Homes in London 
where girls may find shelter when necessary.. All information can doubtless be 
given by the Secretary of the Association ; but it is impossible not to wonder 
that no other Society should yet have attempted so valuable a branch of work, 
especially as one kind correspondent sends us a really appalling account of the 
friendless condition in which, day after day, girls find their way to London, 
without having the very slightest idea where they ought or ought not to go for a 
night's lodging. When will the English public learn that ' Prevention is better 
than Cure,' and diminish the number of girls who crowd our Reformatory 
Homes, by providing them earlier with the shelter and protection which they 
need so infinitely more than their richer asters? 

In answer to the Correspondent who was seeking a Home for a sadly afflicted 
orphan girl, the Secretary to the Convalescent Committee of the Charity 
Org^ization Society has written, kindly expressing willingness to help the case if 
possible, and the Brabazon Home of Comfort, Reigate, has also been mentioned 
as not unlikely to receive the girl. Full information about the latter may be 
received from Miss Annie Cazenove, Ravenleigh, Betchworth, Surrey. 

Will any lady, who has personal experience of the success or otherwise of the 
Scientific Dress-Cutting System, send what information she can to C, care of 
Editor, IVork and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly, who is anxious for a trustworthy 
opinion before she incurs the expense of learning it ? . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS to seoure inseztioii should xWch the Oflloe "bf- 
the 22nd. After that date they may stiU be sent, wtth an addfttloniil 6d.; 
when every effort will be made up to the time of going ^ta Press to tosiivt 
their appearance. 

. Advertisefnentsfor insertion in this Supfiefkent should be ftrwardedf pref<Mt U 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. IV, 6* lJ in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope. They will be insetted al the rate of is. 6d, for 
30 p/ordst and 6d. for every additional 8 words. Displayed Advertisements ac» 
cording to space. If kept standings a reduction will be made-of 10 per cetUfor three^ 
and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must be forwarded when the Advertiser 
gives no Address^ and requires Answers forwarded. 

*«* To secure greater simplicity and fiicility of reference, together with 
accuracy in for ward ing Replies, Advertisements which give no Address will 
henceforth' be miMBERBD as below. All Answers itarihqnlrles respecttnir 
these Numbered Advertisements most be addressed, Wo Manager, 187 Pie^ 
ioadilly, W., and must state the Number of the Advertisement rmrred to. 



WANTED by a Young Lady (23) an 
Engagement in a Family, where 
she would teach and take the charge 
of Young Children, and assist m 
Needlework. Can be highly recom- 
mended^ 10 

A LADY, well connected, and in a 
good position, would feel thankful 
if any one would LEND, for emergency, 
or tell her where safely to Borrow, at 
reasonable interest, ;f300. Full par- 
ticulars given to bond fide negotiant. 11 

USEFUL and Ornamental ARTI- 
CLES left from BAZAAR to be 
Disposed of at a great Reduction. Par- 
cels of Twelve Articles from 51. (id. 
upwards. Can also undertake Orders 
in Cross-stitch Work. Proceeds for 
Convalescent Cottage. Address Mrs. 
Lane, Dangstein, Petersfield. 

MRS. CLARKE, Longton Rectory, 
Staffordshire, strongly recom- 
mends Mdlle. Turin for a Holiday 
Engagement as COMPANION, or in 
charge of Children not in Nursery. 
Italian Protestant. Speaks French, 
German, and English. 

ONTHLY NURSE. — First-class 
Certificate from Queen Char- 
lotte's Hospital. Fees, £*} ys. for the 
month. Address M.p. S. S., 60 Chaucer 
Hoad, Acton, w. 

A LADY (42), Church of England, 
wishes to give her Services during 
August and September as DEPUTY 
MATRON in a Small Home, or as 
Parish Helper. Board and Travelling 
Expenses to be paid. Country preferred. 
Abstainer. Address Miss Chaffer, 
6 Park Valley, Nottingham. 



MISS PHILLIPS begs to acknow*. 
ledge PiMTpels firom Miss E. N. F. 
(Meadowslea), i^iss L., Miss M. , HEIope,^ 
'Sheffield,* and 'Bromley,' and will b^ 
much obliged to any Ladies who will send 
in some good useful Dresses, paitictt- 
larly Black ones^ Capes, Underclothiag,- 
or Boots, addressed to her at 13 Dorset 

Street, Baker Street. 

' ' ' 1 

MISS PHILLIPS is anxious to it* 
commend a French Governess ibf 
a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENTt 
Teaches also Italian and German, ana 
can Play the Guitar. Address Mdlle. 
L. H., 16 Monmouth Road,. Bayswater. 

HOLIDAY HOME for Goyii- 
nesses an^ Ladies ^Stnall Me^d& 
Stands in pleasant Grdfinds, alwi^ 
Open. 15/. Weekly. Address Sopkr? 
INTENDENT, Mount Ville, Torquay. 

HOUSE AT SOUTHSEA to LET 
for AugiKt 8 Bed and 3 Sittings 
rooms. 10 minutes from Sea* Church, 
and Railway. 4 Guineas a-week. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Price, Laniston Lodge, 
Sussex Road, Southsea. 

LADY PE WINTON, Blythwood, 
Camberley, Surrey, is anxious to 
recommend as LADY*S MAID a 
Scotch Girl of most respectable fiunily. 
She has been for two years Maid to aii 
American Lady in Boston, but pre- 
ferred living in England. She has served 
her time m Dressmaking, is a good 
Milliner, and has taken Lessons in Hair* 
dressing. Ladv de Winton can speak 
most highly of her, as being thoroudU^ 
conscientious and trustworthy. The 
Girl's Sister was her own Maid for some 
years. 
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MM* M., qSa Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
flipplication must be by letter onfyi with 
^ill particulars : — 

I. Resident Governess. Pupils over 

12. lool, English, French, Ger- 
man, good Music. 
a. Lady Housekeeper or Invalid Com- 
panion. Ejcperienced. 

3. I^y for Mental Cases. Ex- 

perienced. Good Salary. 

4. Mothers' Help, useful ; also one 

for Holidav Engagement. 

5. Maids. 30/., all found. Excel- 

lent character. 

6. Good Cook, age 30. 5 years' cha- 

racter. 35/., all found. Sub- 
orbs ; not distant. 

7. Useful Maid. Not for thorough 

Dressmaking. 25/. 

8. Sewing Maid, age 25. 20/. to 22/. 

9. Children's Maid ; been in business ; 

makes Children's Dresses. 
10. Working Housekeeper. 25/. 8 
months' character. Also one with 
assistance. 

II. Maid-Housekeeper, excellent. 3 

years' and 10 months' previous 
character. Age 40. 

12. Cook, ace 39. 35/. Available 20th. 

Near Condon. Also one older for 
Clifton. 

13. Housemaid, 24. 17/. 

14. Under-Housemaids, two, ages 16 

and 17. 

15. Kitchenmaid, 19. 16/. Over 2 

years. 

16. Excellent Coachman ; also Groom. 

17. Page, 5 ft. ; experienced. Waits 

well, very good character. 

COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
One or Two Ladies by a Gentle- 
woman. Cathedral City. Pleasantly 
situated House. Terms moderate. 
References given and required. Ad- 
dress Miss Robson, Park Street, Ripon. 

NEW WORK by the Editor of 
fVork and Leisure, 

THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 

AND 

ENCHANTED GARDEN: 

A Sunday Story for Little Folks. 

Price 6d, 

Or in white cloth, with Photograph, is. 

Hatch ARDS, Piccadilly. 
Clark, High Street, Dorking. 



SUBBITOK AS8OCIATt0K 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, Ac 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make-up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies* Houses ff required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 

HOME for GOVERNESSES and 
LADIES INTENDING TO 
EMIGRATE. Founded by the Vis- 
countess Strangford and Mrs. E. L. 
Blanchard. Terms verv moderate ; 
and every information given by the 
Resident Secretary on Emigration, 
either by interview or correspondence, 
addressed 13 Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, w. , enclosing stamped envelope. 

A LADY in Distress begs a LOAN 
to enable her to Purchase a Type 
Writer. Address S. X., c/o Walker, 
Stationer, 4 Neeld Terrace, Harrow 
Road, w. Recommended by Mrs. 
Stuart Rendel. 

MRS. Stuart Rendel, 16 Palace 
Gardens, recommends a Girl of 17, 
ladylike and intelligent, as Governess 
or Companion to Young Children. Can 
teach General Subjects, Music, and 
Drawing. 

Also a Young Man as second in 
Stable. Can Ride and Drive- 

SMALL CONVALESCENT 
HOME for Children of Pro- 
fessional Men and others. Non-infec- 
tious Cases. Trained Resident Nurse. 
Individual Care and Attention. For 
Terms, &c., address The Lady Super- 
intendent, 2 Bethel Villas, Madeira 
Road, Ventnor. 

LADY (38) desires Re-engagement 
as HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. Experienced. Competent 
to undertake position of Trust in a Gen- 
tleman's Family. 5 years* reference. 
State Salary. Address J. S., c/o Mrs. 
F. Snoad, The Lilies, Corona Road, 
Burnt Ash Hill, s.E. 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGRA TION REGrSTER/ 

NAMES AND ADDBE88E8 OF WOBKINO MEMBEB8. 

Bradford— Miss Lambert, ii St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol— lILts. BiRT, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Cambridge — Mrs. Eadkn, Little Shelford. 

Derbyshire — ^Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street 
London— Mrs. Blanchard, 6 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. {By Letter PmJ^,) 
,, Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Rd., s.w. Office hours, 11 to 2, esc^pt 

Saturdays. . . ■ • • 

Mrs. Walter Brovvtne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 
Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 
Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, E. 
Wakefield — Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshoute Lane. 
Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 

Winchester — Hon.. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all * 

G.F.S. Members. 
Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may ^ 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry Road* 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(fl) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 
(^) To secure for them proper protection on the vojrage and upon arrival. 
\c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two aft^ 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find mo^t 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom the^ prin- 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate wj^ 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Register, any informatioii 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial IntroductionB 
are, of course, excepted. 

Honorary Members are Ladies or Gentlemen who subscribe lor. or upwaidi 
annually to a Loan Fund for needy emigrants, and offer help in any other Kurnu 

Business Meetings of Members will only be summoned when there are sulnects 
needing consideration, or when a requisition is made by not less than five Afembm. 

Hon. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies' Conncil of Education. 

By L. M. H., Editor of 'Work and Leisure/ ; ^ 

1. A FEW WOBDS to the MOTHEBS of LITTIiE 0HIIiDBftV«.1 

. 37th Thous. i6mo. coloured wrapper, 2d, each; 50 for distribution at half pnoBi J\ 

2. A FEW WOBDS TO SCHOOLMISTBESSES. -J 

i8th Thous. i6mo. coloured wrapper, 2d, each ; 50 for distribution at half 

3. A FEW WOBDS TO GIBLS AKD BOYS ON THE 

CABE OF THEIB HEALTH IN MIND AND BOBT. 

1 2th Thousand. i6mo. 2d, each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

4. A FEW WOBDS TO EMPLOYEES UPON QUESTIONS OF 

MOBALITY. 

i6mo. coloured wrapper, 2d» each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 

In Relation of Sex, under Medical and Social Aspects. 

By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, as. 

HATCH ARDS, 1 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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CE midsummer is past the question begins to be mooted 
* Where shall we spend the holidays ? ' I propose to sub- 
stitute for this popular shape of the question the more 
drfnite one, * How shall I spend my holiday ? ' Many lonely workers 
"mSX have to face it in this shape. Even though the Heavenly Father 
^sfken * maketh the solitary to dwell in families,' yet there are women 
who have toiled all the year alone, and who, after midsummer, must 
Tgo out of town alone. To them the most beautiful spots of the 
<MMi will often seem, if not * without form,' none the less * vofd,^' 
tp&d'k'fiiie evening will rouse as many painful emotions as the Easter 
^b did in Faust : — 

^j^. . . <Q Saison sans piti^, dans I'dme endolorie ; 

6V'i'; I - Avec tes chants d'oiseaux, tes brises, ton azur, 
vii'j Tu creuses sourdement, conspirateur obscur, 

..tCiXii' , Le gouffre des langueurs et de la reverie.' — Amiel, 

9liuHbiIy' these are not the elements out of which to make a holiday, 
ImmI ytst to avoid facing them we can hardly mean to remain with the 
: giiitay window-ledges, the heated pavements, and the sallow crowds 
^Itif liOndoa No. For some weeks the horizon of life must then be 
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changed, and if Solitude, like a strong disease, should keep a hold of 
her victim, in vain do we seek Alpine chalet, or seaside parade, or 
a cottage near the hop-grounds. 

When the room in a foreign pension looks as bare as a cell, what 
is to be done so as to make the days spent in it a genuine time of 
rest ? I advise you to make something : a new gown, a little volume 
of sketches, anything practical which may be a variety on your usual 
occupations. If you live with a pen in your hand, try some dress- 
making ; if you teach grammar habitually, take your pencil, and write 
or draw a sketch. Do something also to mark your passage through 
the place. There is a Roman legend which tells how St Peter, outside 
the gates of the city, met his Divine Master. ^ Domt?te, quo vadisV 
he asked, and he was told that his Master was going into Rome to 
do and to die instead of His Apostle. Be sure that near whatever 
city or village you settle you will meet the Man of Sorrows, and if 
you ask ^Domine, quo vadisV it will appear that there is a something 
left undone, or unfinished, but of which He is thinking, because no 
one else does. It may be but a little thing — a crutch picked up for a 
sick child, a pail of water carried for a little errand-girl, a new stitch 
taught to an invalid, a raffle arranged to sell the work of some 
needier fellow-lodger, a bunch of wild flowers brought home to a 
sick-room, a song sung at a charity concert, a small rent or water- 
rate paid for a hard-pressed woman ; these and many such occasions 
will arise. Then on the spot where we stayed there will always 
remain for us, as on the stone now in the church of San Sebastiano, 
the footprint of the Master ; then we in our holiday shall have hewn 
and dressed one stone for that vast temple of our Humanity in which 
the Master is pleased for ever to dwell 

Now for another side of your holiday. * O rest in the Lord,' cries 
a voice — ^that of Jesse's son, once a shepherd among the Syrian hills. 
To you it calls, begging you to avoid gossip and vexation, and to let 
the past months suffice for the sordid cares, the bitter sorrows, the 
hurry, and worry, and rivalry, and the venomous scandals of life. 
It is said in Scripture that * there was silence in Heaven for the space 
of half an hour.' Such an interval of real, genuine silence, would be 
an event in your life, rarer than a sight of Niagara, or of a comet 
Let us now try to put such an interval of silence between us and th 
last year's work, and to keep silence, not only from evil-speaking an 
the angry longing to pay off old scores, but from fears and 
from the pangs of social inequalities, and from the vulgar 
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after social distinction and social rewards. Would such a silence be 
melancholy or morbid? No. When, at the Prophet's prayer, the 
youth's eyes were opened, he saw in the Mount the chariots of fire 
and the horses of fire. What had hidden them before? Only his own 
fears and fancies. So are we blinded, and so, all unnoticed by us, 
there rolls along the highway of our lives the processional glory of the 
Unseen. The dust of vulgar, illusory, and needless preoccupation 
hides it. To lay this dust read only noble books. Read the Psalms. 
Then read the works of great thinkers, and sing the songs of great 
singers. Pray a great deal, thus making your vacation time a holy 
day spent nearer to God. I know that, by an obvious association of 
ideas, the dedication of any part of the year to God reminds you of 
long services in church, from which I would dissuade you, as the air 
is now bad and exhausted. It also suggests a time of denial and 
abstinence, of peculiar food and peculiar clothes, things at variance 
with the notion of a hoUday, and which seem at the best but 
strange furniture for the ante-chamber of Heaven. Socrates, when 
waiting for the return of the ship, asked the Oracle what he ought to 
do, and how best to spend the last days of a life soon to be taken 
from him. * Make music only^ was the reply. The Psalmist pro- 
bably meant the same thing when he bade psaltery and harp awakc^ 
and I would propose these two sayings to you as mottoes for a 
holiday. Stop the wheels of noisy life, and then to the rolling of the 
chariots of Heaven set songs of your own; Make songs with words 
if God has given you any such ability, but if not then make * songs 
without words.' Like the books of Mendelssohn's Lieder, you can 
add to them yearly. I conceive such songs to be all prayers, all 
thoughts for the absent, pilgrimages of the spirit to the graves of 
your dead and to the shrines of the saintly, all records of great 
deeds, studies from nature, pious desires, letters of sympathy, alms- 
deeds, and, above all, acts of forgiveness, whether uttered or un- 
expressed I say above all^ because solitary working ladies are 
generally people in middle life, and the heart, alas ! by that time 
usually too well knows its own bitterness. The pain of living con- 
sists in having to lead a common and unsuccessful life. But life, if 
lived close to God, has a simple dignity which no man can take 
from it, and she only is free, and she only can * make music^ who has 
learnt to convert insults into forgiveness, failures into prudence, 
and to distil from the gall and wormwood of human experience 
sweet balms of benignity and pardon. 
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This is to be done in the crucible of a truly noble nature, which, 
in its holiday hours, refuses to contemplate self. Nature is at hand, 
bidding us lead a multitude of lives ; the Master is at hand, and so 
strengthened we can surely rise above ourselves. 

During our holiday ramble a new flower will blow in our souls. 
It is not the Blue Rose of youth's unattainable desires — still less is 
it the last Rose of Summer, shedding her wan petals on the tear- 
moistened sod ; it is the true jRosa mystica of the King's Garden, 
the * ornament ' of a quiet heart. 

Author of * Vera ' and * Blue Roses J 

By E. E. G. BUSSELL. 
Author of ' The Christmas Guest/ ' Our Young Ladies/ &c. 



Chapter VI.— Lady Helen's Turquoises. 

HOW the time went with me after this I can hardly tell. I refused 
to believe that Imogen was lost, but mourned her as absent only, 
and kept my heart open for her, though how or when she would come 
back to it I could not tell. So, for a time, I bound myself down to 
patience, worked hard, prayed a little oftener, was gender to all women 
for the sake of one. 

My aunt lay dying. Before I had satisfactorily carried the line of 
rail round the bend at Gladewood, I saw that I must lose her. For a 
long time I had wondered, she made so light of every evil she had to 
bear, whether she realised the change that was coming upon her. It 
made me sorrowful to hear her repeat her accustomed phrase that 
Stanismore was a favoured spot, there was so little disease in it ; * and 
I advise you to settie here, my dear,' she said, * it is quite celebrated for 
the longevity of its inhabitants.' 

* Aunt Eugenia,' I said, leaning my head upon her shoulder to try and 
still the sick feeling of disappointment which would come over me, * I 
don't think that long life is so very much to be desired.' 

* The longest life is short enough for the purposes of repentance, and 
of giving God thanks by doing all the good we can to our neighbours,* 
she answered ; ' now that mine is drawing to its close I see that, and you 
will see it some day, but you have much happiness to live through before 
then, I fed sure.' 

Evelyn Dacre had fulfilled her threat of coming to nurse my aunt 
We had indeed applied specially for her to the Egremont Hospital 
authorities, and they had reluctantiy spared her to us. 
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My aunt grew very fond of her. Mr. EUice came and went. Evelyn 
never made the faintest effort to attract his notice, her whole mind and 
heart seemed filled by her duties ; yet, some six months afterwards, it 
appeared that the seed of a deep and earnest affection had been sown 
then in the hearts of both, and they were publicly given to each other in 
the Church of St. Saviour, at Stanismore. 

All the Guild ladies took a holiday and went to the wedding, which 
was a very bright one, and I, too, found myself there, unwilling to refuse 
my old friend Evelyn's particular request. I gave her a handsome set of 
turquoises which had belonged to my wife, and which I knew Imogen 
would never wear even for me. 

My aunt was dead, and had left me her house and all she had. I 
stayed to finish the branch line, and then accepted an appointment in 
Italy. 

All this while I was not even trying to forget Imogen, and at length 
the longing to see her again became so intolerable that I made up my 
mind I must make some active effort to find her. 

I resigned my appointment and started for Ceylon, which Imogen 
had once told me she thought might be her destination, and there I 
spent a year not unprofitably to myself, though it was utterly without 
success as regarded the discovery of her whom I sought. For another 
year I wandered in Persia, looking for precious stones, and questioning 
the dealers in them. I found pearls, also turquoises, but not Imogen. 

I sailed for Europe, selecting Hungary as my next place of inquiry, 
and stumbling upon a friend in the Carpathian Mountains, I found at 
his house the very same periodical which I had seen once before at 
Egremont, which had then given me maritime news — and something 
more. I turned eagerly to the subscription list, and my heart beat quicker 
as I read — 

* I. B., Stanismore, is thanked for eighteen small turquoises, which 
sold for fifteen shillings, being the cargo of one life-boat collecting-box.' 

Was it the old advertisement resuscitated after five years.'* No, 
the date of the paper was tolerably fresh, the number of turquoises had 
increased, and there was now no mention of money subscriptions. 

* I. B.' was in Stanismore once again 1 My own particular * I. B.' 
No. one else would send turquoises to the Lifeboat Institution I was 
certain. She had come back to me — rather, she had come back to Stanis- 
more. How impatient she must have thought me for not awaiting her 
there ! Would she tire of waiting for me ? Should I find her there if I 
returned ? I thought I should, and began at once to make preparations 
for returning to England by the quickest possible route. 

I had let No. 6 Moss Place to an intimate friend of mine, and on my 
arrival at Stanismore I made straight for his house, and asked if he 
would give me a bed. I had a morbid dread of his finding out my reason 
for this sudden descent upon him, but O'Brien, for he was my friend, was 
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a great deal too busy with his own concerns to mind those of his neigh- 
bours, and his wife had gone to bed early with a headache. ' Such a 
surprise you will be to her in the morning/ said O'Brien, shaking hands 
with me at the door of my room, — not my former room, for that was 
turned into a nursery, but a chamber at the back, with a prospect of 
green fields, which did not make up to me for the loss of my old prospect 
of No. 5. 

O'Brien said he should breakfast late next morning, on account of 
Lilias, who seemed to be his first — I had nearly said his only thought ; 
but with my recently acquired Eastern habits I found it impossible to lie 
in bed, and I had been up and dressed for hours, writing letters, and 
getting through an immense amount of business, by the time I judged it 
prudent to descend, not yet in search of a breakfast, but of a book. 

The nursery door was open, and the children were crowing, laughing, 
whistling, and singing ; making every sound incidental to childhood, 
except crying. I inferred that they were in a virtuous mood. I like 
children when they are good, so I ventured in, and made acquaint- 
ance with two little Liliases and one little O'Brien, all in clean pinafores 
waiting for their bread and milk. Then I turned from them to my old 
window, and saw No. 5 under an improved aspect. 

The front garden was cultivated, roses, and tall white broom and 
sweet peas made it beautiful and fragrant ; the blinds were drawn up, 
the chimney was smoking, and a graceful figure in white cambric, with a 
black ribbon at the throat, stood in the porch, removing a veil of scarlet 
and blue from a small toy-like boat which seemed screwed into^its old 
place against the wall. 

If I could believe my senses it was Imogen ! 

I forgot all my fears, and slipped out of the nursery more quickly than 
I had entered it. I hardly know how I got down stairs, or across the 
street, but, of course, Imogen had quitted the porch by the time. I entered 
it. However, something whispered to me that there was no longer any 
cause for hesitation— that we had passed our time of probation and were 
to be happy now. I opened the door and shut it behind me. Imogen 
was not accustomed to early visitors ; the noise I made startled her, 
and she came out of a small room on my left, and met me full. 

There was no surprise in her face, only the stillness of very intense 
emotion, and a joy that was sacred ; her eyes seemed to leap towards 
me, otherwise she did not move. 

* Imogen, is it ended ?' 

* Yes,' was all she could say, and that very imperfectly. 

*May I go out presently and ask them to put up the banns?' I 
inquired, after a little while. 

' Why are you in such a hurry?' 

* Because I am forty-one, and — growing old. Why didn't you come 
back to me before ?' 
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*Why didn't you come back to 7ne P 

* I went to Ceylon and Persia seeking for you.' 

* I came home to Stanismore and waited for you,' she acknowledged, 
faintly flushing. 

* Imogen, have we learnt to read and write, and is there a system of 
postal, railway, and telegraphic communication, arranged almost through- 
out the known world, and yet have we permitted ourselves to lose sight 
and sound of one another for five long years ? Whose fault has it been 
if we did play at cross purposes ? You knew where to find me for the 
first three years, but I could not tell where to find you.' 

* Those were the very years, however, during which my duty was 
owed to my mother. She forbade me to write to you, and it was so very 
hopeless, that all the unselfishness I had in me — which wasn't much- 
warned me to leave you free. I hoped you would find somebody else to 
be to you what I mightn't be.' 

* Hoped it, Imogen ?' 

* Yes, in my calm moments I did.' 

* Then it was very wrong of you,' I said, rather fiercely ; and Imogen 
Iiung her head as if fearing to reply. 

* How were you set at liberty, and where ? I must not forget, dear, 
that you have been a traveller besides myself.' 

* I have never been out of the kingdom. We moved from place to 
place, and she tried drinking the waters at one or two famous wells, but 
it was of no use. She seemed consumed by inward fever, and died at 
Liverpool. My father had left us a year before.' 

* Forgive me for asking, but did they ever fill the place of a father and 
mother in your affections ?' 

* Not much of that. No doubt,' she said, reluctantly, * there was 
some sense — on my side — of early association ; on theirs — of use. We 
had differing codes of right and wrong, honour and dishonour. I was 
of use to them after I was grown up, too useful to be parted with — to 
you, so they took me away. Aymer, you will never ask me much about 
them, will you ? I want to be a happy creature without any skeletons 
to think of ; and I can't be that while I dwell upon those old troubles 
and secrets.' 

* Mayn't I hear what was their connexion with the turquoise mines .'* 
I can guess that you hated the stones because of that connexion, but why 
was it all so mysterious ?' 

* Thiat I hope I shall never fully know,' she answered energetically. 
* How my father got his share in the turquoise mine, which I used to 
regard as the cause of all our troubles, I guessed perhaps ; but now I 
have forgotten, and you must not try to make me remember. He chose 
to be visited by his associates and partners by night rather than by day — 
for safety, he said, and for safety he and my mother let people speak of 
them as my uncle and aunt It was not I who invented the fiction. 
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Aymer ; I never called them so ! But death pays all debts, dear, and I 
bring you no dishonour now/ 

* Then you will come to me ?' 

* Yes.' 

* And you have actually been waiting for me here for two years ? ' 

* Yes ; are you shocked ? You see, although I set you free, I did 
believe so utterly in your faithfulness. When they told me that you had 
thrown up your appointment and gone away no one knew where, I felt 
assured that it was to seek me, and that when you failed to find me you 
would come back here. So, you see, it was not hard to wait with that 

ope before me.' 

* Fool that I was for ever going away ! Aunt Eugenia warned me 
ixgainst it, but I would not listen. I dreamt of you, my darling, waiting 
for me on the other side of a great river with precious stones at the 
bottom of it, and I set out to seek it and you.' 

* I wonder you did not take it for the River of Death, and give me up, 
Aymer,' she said. 

* No, I knew it was not death : but oh, can I ever forgive myself for 
lengthening our separation by two additional years — as if we had not 
been apart long enough?' 

* And what has brought you now ? ' 

* Why, I believe Lady Helen may claim the merit of reuniting us,' and 
I told her of my seeing that advertisement in the maritime journal. 

* Dear Lady Helen P said Imogen, softly. 

We were explaining ourselves to each other in a little room with a 
large window, which opened upon a gravelled walk fringed with syringa. 
A neat little maid, very young and delicate-looldng, with an empty sleeve 
pinned across the bosom of her frock, as if she had been to the wars and 
got wounded, came in with breakfast — strictly speaking for one — ^but 
Imogen invited me to share it, and seemed to take a pleasure in dividing 
it equally between us. It became ample for two directly. 

* Has your maid been serving in the trenches somewhere V I asked, 
very happy at having managed to steal Imogen's spoon to stir my tea 
with, and anxious to draw away her attention from the fact. 

^ No, it was disease. She comes from the Egremont Hospital.' 

* You must find her an inconvenient, if interesting attendant.' 

* She would be inconvenient in most houses, so I feared she might 
not get a situation unless I took her,' said Imogen. * A pair and a half 
of hands can do much if they are willing. You must not think me 
charitable. I can't afford a great deal, for my old profession became too 
wearing for me, so I have been living upon a string of fine turquoises ; 
and if you had not come just in time, I should have had to leave this 
expensive house in the course of a few months — perhaps to leave 
Stanismore.' 

When she spoke of being worn I looked at her more critically than I 
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had done, and observed that her cheeks were thin, while her eyes had 
rings round them. They were softened, however, with a gracious light 
which had prevented my noticing this before. Her face had on it an 
expression of sweet patience which I have never seen equalled. Besides 
all this, I saw that a few silver threads had begun to steal in among 
the golden brown braids ; the effects not of time, I felt sure, but of anxiety 
and suffering. 

* You have forgiven me for the manner of our parting, haven't you ?' 
said Imogen, not guessing my thoughts, but pursuing her own. 

* Yes, now that we have met again. In fact, I forgave you almost as 
soon as you were out of my sight' 

* After all it was natural that a dying mother should want her child.' 
' Yes, if she had filled a mother's place towards that child.' 

* She paid for my education.' 

* And profited by it,' I said. 

* She suffered much, and very bravely,' said Imogen. * It was a sad 
strange death, for she would not rest either in mind or body.' 

* Was she sorry at the last for having parted us ?' 

* Oh, no ; I don't think she remembered it again.' 

* And how was it that you never went abroad ?' 

* My mother could not go far from medical advice. I don't understand 
these things,' said Imogen ; * but latterly our interest in the turquoise 
mines seemed represented by one of those counting-houses where musty 
papers are kept under lock and key, and many figures are added up, and 
buying and selling goes on, only one never sees before one what is bought 
and sold.' 

* And Eagle River and Cousin Jem ?' I said. 

* I heard no more about either. Aymer,' said Imogen suddenly, ' there 
is the breakfast-bell at No. 6 ; go over, or you will be missed. Tell Lilias 
if her headache comes back (I know it was very bad yesterday), to send 
Qena and little Aymer over to me. I have some stories and a surprise 
to keep them quiet.' 

* I will. Is there an Aymer, too ? What curiously, unimaginative 
people O'Brien and his wife must be, to call their children after none but 
Stanismore people ! We are Stanismore people, are we not, Imogen ? 
I like to belong to the dear old town, and we will always have a nest in 
it, even if we do stray away sometimes ; because it is the place where 
we first knew one another, and the only place in the wide world, it seems, 
where we could possibly be reunited. So that it truly is a favoured spot, 
as dear Aunt Eugenia always said.' 

There were no unnecessary delays, and Imogen was given to me 
very soon after this, through the instrumentality of Mr. EUice. 

The lease of No. 6 Nest Place having run out, I brought her to it, 
while the O'Briens moved opposite ; and there Imogen has made me a 
anost sweet and pleasant home, a true nesf, though no young birds have 
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furnished look to a room. The smaller sizes need not be cushioned 
over the whole of the back, only where the shoulders come. 

In most rooms there is a recess on either side the chimney. Into 
this fit a low, broad bench. One of the patent spring mattresses sold at 
the Army and Navy Stores would make a nice seat for the bench. 
Drape a fluted valance of cretonne along the front, and cushion the seat 
with a good, thick, mattress cushion, and against the wall at the back tack 
lightly, to the height of about four feet, a piece of cretonne to match, in 
panels, divided by a double box plait. Against this have several square 
feather pillows to match or contrast. 

In default of a mirror or super-mantel, a very effective drapery of 
broad furniture serge can be arranged for china. Take a piece the length 
of the mantleshelf, and as wide as you wish the drapery to reach up the 
wall. The higher it is the better it looks. Gather the top into broad 
folds under a big bow of contrasting ribbon. Tack the drapery at the 
bottom to the wall, and the nails for the china will keep the folds in 
their place. Plush and furniture velvet do not drape so well as serge, 
and any pattern on the drapery (which ought to match the mantle valance) 
detracts from the effects [of the china. A mantle-border ought to be 
rightly fitted to the shelf, and attached by a few rings to nails at the 
back, so that it can easily be removed for dusting. The mantle curtains 
ought also to be removable, by being hung on rings on an iron rod 
running round the shelf under the valance. In the same manner you 
need not nail on the covers of small tables if you fit the cover and 
valance on tightly. 

For servants' bedrooms, and especially nurseries, I would recommend 
bare, boarded floors, capable of being scrubbed weekly, with here and 
there a few rugs or strips of carpet. 

Avoid white window-blinds ; they soon get dirty ; thick green or 
red ones keep out the light better, and do away with the necessity for 
curtains if the window-sashes fit well. 

Bedroom mantle-borders especially should be removable for dusting. 
Except in the best bedrooms, a chest of drawers (not too high) answers 
the purpose of a dressing-table, and is infinitely preferable to the muslin- 
draped article, which harbours the dust. Where washing is an object, a 
toilet-cover of white American cloth, which can be washed over daily, 
replaces a white Marcella cover. In a bedroom have as few draperies 
as possible, and eschew bed-curtains and valances. A folding screen that 
can be moved about to keep off draughts answers the purpose of the 
former, and can be 'made of a kitchen clothes-horse, covered with 
cretonne to harmonise with the room. Coloured counterpanes in artistic 
designs are replacing the white ones, and look warmer. Spring mattresses 
save time in the daily bedmaking. 

An inexpensive washstand can be made by fitting up a comer of a 
room with a triangular shelf^ the right height, for ewer and basin, and 
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covered with oil-cloth, with a pattern of tiles on it. Two smaller shelves 
above hold the soap-tray and water-bottle. A similar arrangement in a 
comer, with a good light, covered with velvet and with a valance, makes 
a writing-table where space is an object. 

A hanging cupboard to substitute for an expensive wardrobe (which 
takes up much room) can be contrived in a comer by two triangular 
pieces of wood — one about seven feet, the other about six inches, from 
the ground. On a rod in the front of the top piece runs a curtain, caught 
down on one side of the lower piece. If fixed by rings, it can be removed 
for the weekly cleaning. Inside, against the wall, hang on each side one 
of the folding hat-racks sold everywhere. In conclusion, I may suggest 
that old wine-cases, with hinges fitted to the lids (which must be well 
stuffed), make comfortable seats and delightful receptacles for hats and 
bonnets ; and are very neat if a valance of cretonne is tacked round the 
box and the interior lined with brown hoUand. E. E. C. 

SMALL ECONOMIES. 

Having endeavoured for some years to manage a small household 
with the view of obtaining the greatest possible comfort at the least 
possible expense, I venture to offer a supplement to the article which 
appeared in the November number of this magazine. 

I cannot endorse what is said as to ready-made boots, my experience 
being, that while ready-made ones are oflen dear, and too large or too 
small (which faults cannot be remedied), a ready-made pair, if well made, 
fitting the foot of the wearer, and kept well greased all over for a time 
before being worn, as well as during wet and snowy weather, or rubbed 
well with dubbin (which not only makes them watertight but prevents 
cracking with the heat), will be found perfectly satisfactory. The new 
hygienic boot, which curves inwards with the foot, is a great boon, as it 
is not only more comfortable, but is not liable to burst at the side, or be 
trodden down over the sole, as is usually the case with the narrow and 
straighter shapes. It is not at all necessary that a boot should be more 
than two inches wide at the toe, provided always that it is broad enough 
under the foot, and especially that it curves sufficiently inwards. For 
preserving kid or leather of any kind —boots, shoes, chairs, and books, 
&c. — dubbin is very useful. The most serviceable house shoes are the 
patent leather ones made for boys ; they can be easily ornamented with 
a velveteen bow, and are quite worth re-soling, which will make them 
last twelve months and more. Boys' dogskin gloves are also the most 
satisfactory wear in the cold weather, bearing a whole season's constant 
use without requiring any mending. I regard gloves in the country, 
except in cold weather, as somewhat superfluous, and I have heard that 
more benefit is obtained from the fresh air without them. 

Old dresses do not dye well if the wool or silk contains any mixture 
oi cotton. Strong all-wool dresses can often be nicely washed by a 
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careful laundress, and be worth turning and remaking. Cleaning them 
costs nearly as much as dyeing. 

Knitted stocking^, when made of good wool, are far more economical 
than woven ones, as they are more easily mended, and now can be easily 
refooted by the knitting-machine. The heels should be made of a double 
thread of wool. 

A bodice and skirt combined of flannel (ready shrunk) can be made 
from a tunic dress pattern, the back cut in one piece, and one side-piece 
only on each side,* just reaching the knees in length, which would make 
a delightfully warm and economical substitute for singlet, chemise, and 
calico bodice. In summer a charmingly cool garment can be made of 
the same shape in linen. 

To turn from small economies in dress to those in furniture, tlie now 
fashionable square carpets are decidedly economical, on account of its 
being so easy to change their position so as to equalise the wear. 
Tapestry carpets, when shabby, dirty, and worn, can be washed (at some 
laundries) at 3d. per yard, then unpicked and remade with the under- 
side uppermost, and the worn places taken out or moved to where they 
will be less trodden upon. This is by no means as disagreeably hard 
work as is commonly supposed. The boards of the room that remain 
uncovered by the square of carpet can either have oilcloth in imitation 
of stained or inlaid wood placed upon them, or they can be inexpensively 
stained in the following manner : Buy three or four pennyworth of per 
manganate of potash at the chemist's, put it into sufficient water to wet 
the boards with, and brush them over with a painter's brush ; then, if a 
good surface is desired, when the stain is as dark as you wish 'it, add a 
coat of oak or walnut varnish, which can be bought in sixpenny bottles. 
Two will be sufficient for a moderate-sized room. 

Stair carpets wear much longer when the edge of each stair is pro- 
tected by a pad ; these can be made of old carpet or cheap felt, such as 
is sold for the purpose of laying under carpets. Skin doormats can also 
be washed for about 4^. each at some laundries, and made to look like 
new. 

Old muslin curtains can be cut up and used as festoons over coloured 
chintz instead of the ordinary window valances, as in this position the 
small holes are not perceptible, or are hidden by the folds. 

Window-sashes and baths are easily treated with a coat of ready- 
made white paint, and the inconvenient advent of the * painter ' proper is 
thus to some extent avoided. A little varnish added to the paint gives it 
a nice gloss. Wall papers with shabby edges at the ceiling and wainscot 
can be greatly improved by giving them a narrow border at the cost of 
a few shillings. Mouse. 

* Or more simply still, from the ' Queen ' pattern of Greek under-dress which is in 
two pieces only. — Ed. 
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' How they managed for tables and chairs, 
'* Teapots " and other household affairs.' 

SOME time ago an article in IVork and Leisure advocated hospitality 
on Bank Holiday. Some readers who would agree with the principle 
of such entertainments may be a little puzzled how to carry out their 
good intentions, and a few very practical suggestions may help. 

We will suppose the hosts to be the possessors of a small house and 
garden in the suburbs of London, or some other town accessible by 'bus 
or rail to their guests. The first point is to have some one responsible 
at the other end who will invite the guests (from twenty to five-and- 
twenty is the best number), and see that they understand the rendezvous. 
To show that this precaution is not needless, I may mention that a guest at 
a recent tea-party had never left her home for forty years, and had never 
been on a railroad till that day ; so the twenty minutes by the Under- 
ground was viewed by her as a really gigantic achievement. Between 
three and four is the best hour to invite them, for this enables them to 
clear up dinner before they start. The next point is to meet them at the 
door, and if there is a garden, and the day is fine, to take them straight 
in, and to have chairs and garden-seats in little groups ready. This 
enables neighbours and friends to find each other out. Then it is a good 
plan to ask each group in turn to walk round and look at the flowers. 
The ignorance of the town poor as to the conmionest country sight is 
wonderful ; one party I was with were quite entertained with the sight of a 
green apple on a tree. Flax, Indian com — anything, in fact — is an object 
of intelligent curiosity. If the party consists of girls, some yards of rope 
for skipping afford endless amusement; and wonderful is the skill dis- 
played. A clever girl used to games often sets the others going. * Bean- 
bags ' is easily shown, and affords great amusement ; if four or five begin, 
then the rest soon join in, but the older people seem to find recreation 
enough in quietly sitting still. It is a mistake to suppose that a large 
garden is necessary : a very small plot suffices to those who have never 
seen plants and flowers growing. 

I have always found tea indoors the least trouble and most enjoyed. 
It is independent of weather, and for a short time it does not matter if 
the room is hot and crowded. Tea is generally laid in the kitchen before 
the guests arrive, and I try to make the table as pretty as possible. This is 
easily done with two or three pots of flowers, and the nosegays I intend 
to give away arranged in low glass or china dishes. Forms, which can 
be borrowed, are preferable to chairs, as they seat more in less space. A 
difficulty is sometimes felt as to the quantities required. These are the 
amounts actually used in various tea parties : — 

For Thirty Women and Fourteen Babies, — 2 lbs. of tea, 6 quarts of 
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milk, 6 lbs. of butter, 12 lbs. of cake, 24 buns, 26 sponge-cakes, 6 pots of 
jam. 

For Nineteen Girls, — 3 quarts of milk, \ lb. of tea, i lb. of sugar, 
I J lb. of butter, $ loaves of French bread, 6 lbs. of cake, 30 buns, i lb. of 
jam, I pot of marmalade. 

For Thirty 'five Boys, — 14 half-quartern loaves, 3 lbs. of butter, i lb. of 
tea, 13 lbs. of cake, 9 quarts of milk, 10 pots of jam, 40 buns. 

Watercresses were added, if in season — about \s, worth for each party. 

It will be seen that the women consumed much greater quantities of 
tea and butter than the younger ones. The sugar is not down, because 
the sugar-basins were emptied back, and the exact amount could not be 
calculated ; but about 3 lbs. would be enough. It is best to make the tea 
in a large urn if you have one (if not, it can easily be borrowed), from 
which the teapots are filled : then the tea is as good at the last as at the 
first — a virtue much appreciated. It was intended as the highest com- 
pliment when a woman described her hostess' tea ' as meat and drink in 
one.' For old women I allow a little green tea on this occasion only. 
Fresh butter and fancy bread are much enjoyed ; the long French rolls 
are very easy to cut. For babies a few sponge-biscuits are more 
wholesome than buns and cake. 

After a leisurely tea, begun and ended by grace, which the women 
often like to sing, another turn in the garden is much enjoyed, and the 
games may be resumed. This leaves the kitchen at liberty for the cook, 
whom it is perhaps well to propitiate by allowing her a little extra help to 
wash up and clear away. It is easy to arrange a dinner that does not 
require more than an hour and a half to warm up, and while the master 
and mistress of the house are at dinner, the lady in charge and any friend 
interested in the people can remain with the guests ; when it gets dark 
a short time spent in the drawing-room is greatly liked, the pictures 
and ornaments affording much to talk about. A song or two is a variety, 
and sometimes the guests will recite or sing themselves, the rest catching 
up the refrain. At about nine, if the hostess comes up from dinner, she 
will bid them good-night ; and if there is some way to go home, a bun or 
a sandwich (made of a roll with a slice of ham) is welcome. The flowers 
that adorned the tea-table, already tied up into little nosegays, are dis- 
tributed, * God save the Queen ' or the Evening Hymn sung, and then 
many and hearty are the thanks expressed as the hostess shakes hands 
(an indispensable ceremony) with each guest. This is best done at the 
door as each passes out. 

On these lines much real pleasure can be given at very little expense 
or trouble, and the household not be upset. It is the personal element that 
makes them a success or not, and I think one woman hit on the secret when 
she said, * I like going to Mrs. ; she always seems so glad to see us.' 

I have not mentioned that sometimes we ask husbands and wives ; and 
I may warn any hostess that it appears to be etiquette to let the women go 
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first one year and report. The presence of two or three ladies who know 
the people is a great help, and two or three children add brightness, and 
are an excuse for the games. I need hardly add that no approach to 
'improving the occasion' is permissible; quiet chat on the topics 
common to all womanhood — the news of the day, the health of the 
children, the way to raise flowers — ^makes the hours pass by, and is far 
better than a set entertainment, which separates the entertained from the 
entertainer. Cornerwise. 



AS AN EMPLOYMENT FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 

FROM time to time a short account of this line of work has appeared 
in the Pai/ Mall Gazette and Queen^ and a paragraph from the 
former has been inserted in the Englishwoman'' s Year-book for this 
(1885) year. On making inquiries as to cost and time for training, and 
as to what opening of a remunerative kind any one undertaking this 
business would find, I was given.the following particulars : — ^Type-writing 
is quite in its infancy in this country, but is getting recognised as a 
quicker and more correct means of copying than by writing. The work 
required is of every description — Plays, Lectures, Prospectuses, Pub- 
lishers' Copies, Proofs, &c. &c. The cost for learning type-writing is ' 
two guineas ; the term of tuition is uncertain, some people being much 
quicker than others : no period for learning is fixed, the pupil only 
finishing her course when she is a competent operator. No extra fee is 
charged should the pupil take more lessons than are usually necessary. 
It is most desirable that the pupils should take up shorthand-writing as 
well, as the two will soon become inseparable. The syllabic system is 
considered the best, and classes for this study are also held in connexion 
with type-writing, the fee for the first course (which qualifies for the pre- 
liminary certificate) is half a guinea ; the fee for the second course, 
which is continued till an average pupil can %vrite one hundred words 
a minute, is a guinea. Thus complete training in type-writing and short- 
hand can be obtained for 3^ guineas. 

The cost of a type-writer (Remington's) is 20 guineas, and the openings 
for work are varied. Employment cannot be guaranteed, but Madame 
Monchablon, 26 Austin Friars, E.C, and also the ladies of the Type- 
writing Association in Chancery Lane, are always ready to reconmiend 
clerks to those who from time to time apply for a competent operator ; 
no efficient worker has yet remained unemployed. Lawyers and large 
firms employ type- writers in their offices at the rate of i/. is, and 25^*. 
a-week, and as the work becomes better kno%Mi the demand will be 
greater in London and other towns. 

One great advantage in type-wTiting is, it need not necessarily be 
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office work ; any one able to buy a machine can obtain work at home, 
and easily add to income by copying for business men. The age of 
intending operators ought to be from twenty to thirty, and I should add 
hat a good education is indispensable. 

' :, For the information of any one not living in London, but wishing to take 
up this branch of work there, good and respectable accommodation could 
be recommended by the writer, or by the ladies * at the under-mentioned 
offices, on very moderate terms. The ordinary time for acquiring type- 
writing would be two months, but if shorthand is also taken up, at least 
six months would be necessary. A little might be earned during the 
latter part of the time. J. A. Y. 

Becorattbe ^rt a^ a i&emunerattbe iH^mplosment for %alm. 

IN these days of keen competition, when women turn their attention to so 
many and various pursuits to earn a livelihood, to eke out a slender allowance, 
or perhaps to help in their charities, a few words on a new style of decorative 
painting may be of use. To those who have a knowledge of oil colours, and a 
rapid method of painting, the Lincrusta offers a fair field for a variety of purposes. 
It is a sort of canvas with a very thick surface of various textures, and is used to 
cover the walls of rooms, doors, screens, &c. &c.: it is of various tints, from the 
dull sage green to the palest blue, and is sometimes printed in oriental arabesque, 
or geometrical raised designs. These can be picked out in ordinary oil colours, 
when a very good effect is obtained, but with the metallic colours specially sold 
for this work it is mosf effective. I have seen a very pale blue ground with an 
oriental design, in the white and silver metallic colours, which looked lovely, and 
quite suitable for the most elegant boudoir ; but I would especially suggest the 
decoration of door-panels^ which, if properly treated, are most effective : of course 
the surroundings must be in harmony with the design, and if the small lower 
panels are mad^ to carry out the design in the upper and larger panels, a very 
charming effect may be produced. I have seen some very pretty ones lately ; as 
an instance, the wild rose, winding its graceful branches, and bending here and 
there with its lovely blossoms, would adapt itself well to the upper panels, and if 
made to start from the lower ones with wild grasses, daisies or buttercups, would 
carry out the realism, and preserve it from that stilted kind of decoration (in 
flowers especially) which unfortunately one so often sees. Then, again, occasional 
tables, whatnots, screens, chairs, worktables and workboxes, can all be decorated 
in this style, and great variety can be used in the treatment of designs ; for in- 
stance, for chairs or hangings an effect like tapestry can be produced by using the 
ribbed Lincrusta, and choosing something of a Watteau style, or after the old 
Gobelin tapestry fashion : but for ordinary work I much prefer the kind which is 
called Morocco, it has rather a rough grain, but is very effective for lx)ld work. 
I have seen some beautiful screens painted on this said Morocco. Then there are 
friezes and dados, and even ceilings, all of which have been successfully attempted 
by lady artists ; in fact, there seems no end to the number of useful purposes to 

* Madame Monchablon, Type-writer Copyist, 26 Austin Friars, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., has also classes for learning shorthand held at her office twice a-week by 
Mr. J. E. Coorabe. F.S.S., F.S.S.A. Miss Garrett, Secretary of Ladies' Type-writing 
Office, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, w.c. 
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which it may be applied. There is a special medium sold for this painting called 
* the Lincrusta Medium, for hand-painting upon Lincrusta,' which can be obtained 
at 184 Oxford Street. It is is. 6d. per bottle, and is very good for the purpose, 
although any ordinary quick-drying medium will do. While on the subject of 
Decoration, I may mention Mirror Painting, which is now so fashionable. I dare 
say many of my readers have done something of this, but to those who have not, 
and do not know much about it, I would say it is very easy, as soon as you have 
got over the strange effect of seeing everything you do reflected at the same time. 
Ordinary oil paints can be used, and the above-mentioned medium is very good as 
vehicle — a piece of plate glass bevelled can be bought for a few shillings ; and if 
it is prettily painted and framed, will often sell for a couple of guineas. But — 

' Gather your roses while you may, 
Old Time is still a-flying,' 

is a very true old couplet ; and although now these things are the rage, fashions 
change, and I would advise any one to make up their minds and start at once if 
they wish to make anything out of it. As I said at the commencement of this 
article, competition is now so great that she who would be successful must be 
eaffy in the field in Art as in everything else. May Flower. 
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WHAT EFFECT HAVE MODERN FACILITIES FOR LOCOMOTION 
UPON THE LIVES OF GIRLS, AND IS THE INFLUENCE THUS 
EXERCISED UPON THEM FAVOURABLE OR OTHERWISE? 

HUMAN beings, whether male or female, travel either for business or for 
pleasure. The time was when this observation could not be applied to 
that portion of the species, the girl, to which the remarks in this paper are con- 
fined. It is not very long since it would have been thought, to say the least, 
improper for a young girl to journey about alone, and scandalou^ for her to do 
such a thing habitually. But now her capabilities in this , respect are becoming 
more and more fully acknowledged, and there is nothing to prevent her accom- 
plishing many journeys * on her own basis,' without committing any offence in 
the eyes of society. Any one who is acquainted with the railways in and about 
London must be aware of the increasing number of female faces to be seen 
among the constant passengers ; and the same may be observed, on a smaller scale, 
in all the large towns in the kingdom. 

This change is owing to the fact that girls have now to take a part, which 
is gradually being defined and marked out, in the work of the world. The law 
of prc^ess points to a time when no one who is able to labour shall live in 
idleness. Already there is a large and rapidly growing number for whom the 
question can no longer be. What may a woman do in order to amuse herself? but 
rather. What must she do in order to live ? A section — not the fairest section — 
of the fair sex seem confident that the difficulty will not be finally overcome until 
woman is placed upon an absolute equality in all things with man. It is certain, 
however, that before that goal is reached much useful work will be performed by 
women ; and it is equally certain that the facilities for locomotion which are now 
available will be the means whereby a large proportion of that work will be 
accomplished. By these facilities the field for exertion is very considerably 
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-widened. Girls Jwho are employed as governesses can go from one pupil to 
another without much fatigue, and with little loss of time. Similarly nurses may 
move from one bedside to another, thus distributing their welcome ministrations, and 
enlai^ng their experience. Art and science classes may be attended, and instruction 
of every kind obtained, without the necessity of living in immediate proximity to the 
school or the college. To the girl who is occupied all day in the close atmosphere of 
a shop or an office, what a boon is the railway-train, by which, if she be fortunate 
enough, she may be carried home to some quiet suburb, or, at least, may enjoy the 
blessings of a periodical holiday in the country ! Numberless occupations and oppor- 
tunities are placed within the reach of girls of every class by the possibility of being 
able to move rapidly, and at comparatively small cost, from place to place. More- 
over, those apprehensions to which girls, when travelling alone, would be naturally 
liable, are almost entirely removed in consequence of the measures which are 
taken to ensure that locomotion shall be not only speedy, but also safe. It is 
not alone in the matter of work that these advantJ^es are enjoyed. The present 
modes of locomotion render sea-side and country places easily accessible, where 
rest and change of scene may be obtained when necessary, and where health, if it 
have been impaired, may be recruited. Again, when a girl is compelled to leave 
her home and friends, and to set out for a foreign land, her sorrow must be 
somewhat relieved by the knowledge that, owing to the existence of the fast- 
sailing steamer, she has it in her power, without much difficulty, to revisit her 
native country. By this consciousness her future life and work must l)e brightened. 
An important element also in the education of girls is provided by the facilities for 
travelling in different lands, and observing the manners and customs of various 
peoples, although this of course is, at present, only within the reach of a limited 
number. 

In enumerating some of the benefits which are thus conferred upon girls by the 
present systems of locomotion a suggestion presents itself, to which it may be well 
to allude in passing. The advantages which every individual derives from the 
combined and harmonious operations of society are often dwelt upon ; and there 
is no doubt that each person obtains in this way many things which, if left to his 
own unaided efforts, he would have to do without. But society, before it bestows 
these favours, creates the necessity for them ; and this fact must always be re- 
membered when considering whether they are really beneficial or not. 

Modern facilities for locomotion not only make it easier for a girl to perform 
those duties which it is becoming more and more essential for her to engage in, 
but also act as an inducement to undertake them. Consequently, when she has 
formed a purpose in life, these facilities enable her, to some extent, to abide by it. 
They also open up a wide area for the acquisition of knowledge, so that, instead 
of growing up to maturity within sight of the dove-cot, girls may now learn, 
without contamination, something of the doings, the happiness and the misery, 
in the world around them. It is not too much to say that a new and deeper 
interest in life is bom of this freedom. The girl's mind is enlarged by increased 
and varied social intercourse ; her sympathy is intensified by the sight of what 
men are suffering ; and her dignity is awakened by the knowledge of what they 
are achieving. The spirit of independence is also developed, and the desire for 
protection, when it is no longer necessary, suppressed. 

On the other hand it may be observed, that the hurry and bustle which accom- 
pany railway travelling, especially in the metropolis, are not likely to improve the 
condition of the nervous system, and that a girl's general constitution is certain to 
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be injured by such a process. Indeed it is certain that for many members of the 
community the railway is nothing more than an ingenious contrivance for shorten- 
ing life. To this cause may also be attributed many serious defects in that 
refinement and grace which should attend the movements of the body. Whoever 
has observed a flock of ducklings running at the top of their speed, will easily 
remember what is most like the movements of the fairer portion of the community 
at any metropolitan station when the train is within a quarter of a 'minute of 
starting. Constant repetition of these evolutions is calculated to produce that 
awkward, ungainly striding, which, with many of our modern girls, has taken the 
place of the gentle, dignified motion of their mothers and grandmothers. 

In order to give an answer to the second part of the question which stands at 
the head of this paper, it is necessary to compare the gains with the losses which 
have been mentioned. On the side of gain there is increased knowledge, expan- 
sion of feeling, and intellect, the growth of an independent spirit, and the fitness 
for the conduct of life which these benefits are likely to produce. The loss is on 
the side of health, of grace, and refinement ; and there is the further danger of 
some of the bad consequences of being very frequently in a hurry. There is, 
moreover, the fatal possibility of the knowledge which is gained becoming the 
knowledge of wrong ; of the feeling, and intellect, and the independent spirit, being 
devoted to ignoble uses. But this possibility being incident to these advantages, 
however they may be gained, it would be unreasonable to attribute them to the 
facilities for locomotion. In fact, it is unquestionable that the influence exercised 
on the lives of girls by these facilities is, on the whole, disiincily favintrad/e. No 
other conclusion can be arrived at unless the society which creates them be con- 
demned, and the tendency of modem progress deplored. L. M. N. 



The Prize' Editor regrets not having been able to allow rather more space for 
an Essay on so wide and important a subject as that for this month's Prize 
Competition. No one of the thirteen Essays received can be considered bad, but 
almost every writer has dwelt too exclusively upon one side only of the question, 
and this was almost inevitable in so limited a space. The Prize has been awarded 
to * L. M. N,' because, on the whole, this Essay takes the widest view of the sub- 
ject, besides being the best written. As might be expected, there is a good deal 
in most of the papers on the gad-about tendencies of the domestic servant, and 
much pity and some contempt are bestowed —let us not say wasted — on our stay- 
at-home ancestresses. It is also doubtful up to what age some writers consider 
that a woman is * a girl.' Many of the advantages mentioned in the Essays as 
proceeding from the power of travelling about, might be obtained as well, more 
cheaply, and with less detriment to clothes and the nervous system, by reading 
more books and taking longer to think them over; but it is significant of the age 
that this fact is almost universally ignored. 

* Equanimiter ' is so well and brightly written that, though it cannot take the 
Prize, it is accepted, and will be inserted in a future number of the magazine. 

The following remarks upon the other Essays give what further criticisms the 
Prize Editor has to make : — 

* M. E. Crowther ' spends too much time on merely observing the difference 
between these and former times in methods of travelling, and leaves out of account 
the state of mind produced by our modern arrangements : she deals almost exclu- 
sively, too, with girls in the lower grades of society. 
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* R. L. Gorton ' does not grasp the scope of the question, and does not answer 
it. A minuet on the heath with a highwayman by moonlight would doubtless be 
an incident to remember all through one's life, but did it ever happen to any one 
off the stage ? 

* Liberal ' has much that is very good, but weakens her argument by tr>'ing to 
prove too much. If a desire is in itself sinful, it had certainly better be repressed, 
and it would be dangerous to indulge it in order to weaken it ; but this is not the 
case in her instance. Is it * Liberal's ' experience that stay-at-home people are 
shallcrwer than gad-about ones? 

* M. Worth ' scarcely touches upon the influence on the characters of girls, 
only upon their actions. 

* Delaval ' sees all the advantages of easy locomotion for girls, but scarcely any 
of the drawbacks. 

* Frances Pumphrey ' does not really begin to answer the question till the 
middle of the third page of her Essay, so, of course, has not room to answer it 
properly. 

* Agatha ' is vague and meandering in style, and the two last sentences of her 
Essay do not appear to have much connexion with the subject. 

* A. G. M.' ignores the educational advantages of rapid locomotion almost 
completely, and we cannot agree with her that letter-writing as an art is dying 
out : the statement is often made, but is, we think, quite false. 

* L. E. M.' treats of travelling purely as an amusement for girls. 

* Recca ' is not well written, but she is one of the very few writers who com- 
ment upon the possible loss of refinement in girls from their lives in the present day. 

* Mildred ' only arrives at the rather commonplace conclusion that all our 
privileges must be used, but not abused. Do many writers of the present day 
really wish to * return to the simple conditions of primitive man?* 



^Hauncf) out mto ti)e Beep/ 

Luke, v. 4. 

LAUNCH boldly forth, nor tim'rous doubting stand, 
And shrinking watch, with hearts that craven quake. 
The mighty billows swell, and foaming, break 
With thunder roar upon the rocky strand. 
Spread forth thy sail, and cling not close to land. 
Nor yet in narrow creeks thy refuge make ; 
Far o'er the mountain wave thy voyage take. 
And brave the storm, with fearless heart and hand. 

While here the billows fret, and chafe the shore. 

And ever restless toss, and moan for sleep ; 

In ocean wide, the white surf foams no more, 

A zone of quiet lies — a silence deep. 

Hark ! when thy soul is filled with wild alarm, 

A voice shall bring thee Peace — a mighty calm ! 

R. L. Gorton. 
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NO TICE. — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports. Itansfor in • 
sertion may be forwarded to ' Reporter, Work and Leisure, 'Natckardsy 1 87 Piccadilly, I \ '. 

HSFOHTSH. 

The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Ojffice Hours : 
II to 1 and 2 to 4 Daily, except Saturdays. Post-office Orders to A. M. Mackenzie, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, s. w, Dipdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.w, — address Lady Eden. Dip6t for Decoratii'e 
Painting, China, <5r»r., 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, S.W, — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Faticy Work are 
also on view at the Central Office, Orders for Plain Needlework should be 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Special Secretary,"* at 80 Eaton Square, s.w. ; 
and for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Sivanmore, East Moksey, 

The following paper, which is being widely circulated by the Committee of 
the Working Ladies' Guild, requires no explanation : — 

* The object of this Association is to provide employment for, and otherwise 
assist ladies, who through no fault of their own have fallen into adversity, and 
whose education and training unfit them alike for the ordinary occupations open 
to female labour, and for the rude competition now necessary to secure even the 
chance of success. The Guild has been in existence only eight years, but during 
that time has completely realised the expectations of those who took part in its 
foundation. As an indication of the present extent of its operations, the Committee 
would mention that during the year 1884 upwards of 3000/., most of which was 
earned, was paid to ladies whose names were registered on the books, and that 
during the past five years they had been able to afford assistance of various kinds 
to more than 1000 ladies. The institution has, indeed, now reached a point 
where concentration becomes most necessary to efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. For want of proper accommodation the departments have hitherto been 
widely scattered, thus entailing much additional correspondence, as well as 
increased labour and loss of time on those who are charged with the duty of 
superintendence. In order to meet these difficulties, the Committee have long 
been desirous of providing central premises where the office work of the Guild 
might be advantageously carried on, and a shop and workrooms provided for the 
sale and execution of plain and art needlework and painting, which forms an 
important branch of the undertaking. Under existing circumstances, it sometimes 
happens that when an order is obtained to repair a large piece of tapestry, an 
empty house must first be borrowed or hired in order to provide sufficient space 
for the execution of the work. The building would also contain a room where 
the workers could procure needful rest and refreshment, for want of which they 
frequently break down in health, and the remainder would be let out as dwelling- 
rooms. A suitable site in the Brompton Road, on land belonging to the Trustees 
of Smith's Charity, is now offered to the Committee, and the cost of its purchase, 
together with the erection of the necessary buildings to contain the accommodation 
above indicated, is estimated at about 5000/. For aid in raising this sum they 
now appeal to the public, with the confident hope of a generous response from 
those who are interested in the task they have undertaken. 

* A full report of the operations of the Guild will be sent and any further 
information supplied on application to the Secretary, at the Office, 1 13 Gloucester 
Road, South Kensington.' 
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The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; Offices, 17 Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, w.c. — The General Meeting of the Guild resolved Upon at 
the last Council Meeting was held on the 2nd July. Mr. H. Courthope Bo wen was 
voted to the chair. The notice convening the meeting having been read, the 
resolutions passed at the Public Meeting held on the i6th May were read and 
confirmed. Miss Gill of the High School, Hackney, was elected among the 
Council, and Mr. Thomas Scrutton was elected Auditor for next year. The 
Council met after the General Meeting. Mr. Storr was voted to the chair. It 
was resolved that in the case of Members joining the Guild between July ist and 
October 31st in any year, half the subscription for that year shall be accepted. A 
letter from Mr. Mundella was read, stating that all Members of the Guild will be 
admitted to the new Reading-rooms of the Art and Educational Libraries at 
South Kensington, without payment of the usual fees. Members desirous of 
availing themselves of this privilege are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Guild without delay. Forty-one new Members joined the Guild 
in June, which now numbers over 1300 Members. The Council will not meet 
again till after the holidays in October. It is hoped that Members will use their 
best endeavours to enlist adherents to the Guild, and also to assist in the 
development of the Registry by making it known as widely as possible ; and that 
employers having vacancies for teachers will notify the same to the Guild. 
Members are also reminded that gifts of standard books and other assistance 
towards the Library of the Guild will be gratefully accepted. 

Ladies' Association of St. Martin and St. Giles for the Care of 
Girls. — This Association aims at protecting friendless girls as well as recovering 
those who have already fallen into sin. It consists of subscribers and workers, 
who employ themselves in finding situations for girls, helping in a Protective 
Home, corresponding with girls, holding classes and helping to provide amusements 
for tnem, trying to raise the tone of mothers in their care of girls, and visiting 
* cases, ' whether in homes, hospitals, or infirmaries. All particulars with prospectus 
from the Hon. Sec, Mrs. M. Dalison, 28 Eaton Terrace, s.w. 

Girls' Friendly Society. — ^The Brabazon Home of Comfort for Members 
of the G. F. S. was opened on Saturday, July 4th, in Reigate, Surrey. This 
Home is founded by Lady Brabazon for G. F. S. Members, pronounced incurable 
(or who, it is feared, without a long rest and nursing, would become so), who, not 
being eligible for any Home or Hospital, would otherwise linger out their days in a 
workhouse infirmary. Terms : Invalids, 'js. a-week ; Non-Members, los, a-week. 
A certain number of G. F. S. Members are received for industrial training at 5^. a- 
week ; and it is hoped, when funds permit, to able to grant small annual pensions 
to those Members who, for various reasons, could not be taken into the Home. For 
all particulars address Miss Annie Cazenove, Ravenleigh, Betchworth, Surrey. 

Female Employment in England.—* Female employment now plays a very 
important part in English industries, and it is interesting to note the number of 
persons thus engaged and the variety of their occupations. But lest the figures con- 
nected with this subject and appearing in the Census returns for 1871 and 1881 
should appear to be misleading, we must indicate the differences which have been 
made in enumeration. For example : in 187 1 there were 7,642,000 females assigned 
to various classified occupations, whereas in 1881, with a greatly increased popula- 
tion, the whole number given was only 3,304,000. This is due to the fact that 
in the former year there were included, under various heads, no fewer than 
4,364,000 females who no longer appear as being engaged in labour on their 
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own account. There were in England and Wales 3,883,cxx) wives and others 
engaged in household duties; 388,000 wives assisting their husbands in divers 
occupations ; and 92,003 wives, daughters, and nieces of farmers, who figured in 
the agricultural class. After deducting these, there has been a great increase in 
the past ten years in the number of females engaged in various industries, while 
some entirely new classes of female labour have been created. In the Civil 
Service there are 3216 female officers and clerks, while the municipal and other 
local authorities furnish employment for 3017. There are 1660 women engaged 
as missionaries, ^Scripture readers, and itinerant preachers, and 3795 appear as 
nuns and sisters of charity. There are 100 law clerks, 2646 mid wives, and 
35,175 engaged in subordinate medical service, nurses, assistants, &c. In the 
profession of teacher, females have increased enormously, the schoolmistresses 
numbering 94,221, and teachers, professors, and lecturers, 28,605. There is thus 
an army of 122,846 women engaged in educational work. Female musicians and 
music-mistresses number 11,376; inn or hotel servants, 26,487; and domestic 
servants, 1,230,406. In hospitals and institutions there were, by the last return, 
11,528 females engaged; in washhouses and baths, 176,670; and as charwomen, 
92,474. Some items will cause considerable astonishment. For instance, there 
were no fewer than 5989 females engaged as commercial clerks; 171 as * points- 
men ' at level crossings; and 4179 as • warehousemen.* There were 2228 females 
employed in the telegraph and telephone services; 20,614 farmers and graziers; 
and 40,346 engaged in agricultural employment. Female bookbinders numbered 
10,592, exceeding the men. There were 1233 toymakers and dealers; 2074 
needlemakers ; and 2503 steel-pen manufacturers. It is not a little curious that 
there were 1388 women engaged in various ramifications of the building trade, 
while 2035 were engaged as harness and whip makers. In the artificial flower 
business there were 4461 females; 1887 were in the match and firework trade; 
and 8578 in the tobacco trade. There were 32,890 female lodging-house keepers; 
12,728 in hotel and public-house service ; and 3728 in the beer and cider manu- 
facture. There were also 7633 female bakers; 13,051 pastrycooks; 6855 green- 
grocers; and 26,422 ordinary grocers. In the woollen cloth manufacture the 
females numbered 8501 ; in the making of worsted stuffs, 63,801 ; in the silk 
goods manufacture, 39,694; and in the cotton goods manufacture, 302,367 — in 
the three last-named industries greatly exceeding the males employed. A 
considerable number of women were employed in connexion with the flax, lace, 
and fustian manufactures. Of workers and dealers in dress there were no fewer 
than 616,425. Female farriers numbered 3645; brush and broom makers, 4185; 
japanners, 1539; cane workers, &c., 2525; wood turners and box makers, 2595; 
jDaper makers, 8277; paper-box makers, &c., 8718; coal j miners, 3099; lead 
miners, 1903; brick and tile makers, 2738; earthenware and glass manufacturers, 
21,490. There were 25,722 women shopkeepers; 17,660 costermongers, &c; 
1278 pawnbrokers ; and 1403 rag gatherers and dealers. Engaged jas mechanics 
or labourers, but not further specified, there were 17,769 women; while con- 
siderable numbers were employed in the apparently unfeminine occupations of 
nail and tin making, metal burnishing, bolt, nut, rivet, and screw making. 
Altogether a large percentage of the female population of the country were 
engaged in some kind of active employment.' — Times. 

SoMERViLLE Club. — This * Women's Club' is not as widely known as it 
deserves to be. It is very conveniently situated at 405 Oxford Street, and has 
been established as a rendezvous and place of recreation for women, a large part 
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of whom are engaged in literar}*, educational, and philanthropic work, Most of 
the leading newspapers and magazines are to be found on the table, and there is a 
regular system of lectures, debates, and entertainments. The subscription is 
extremely moderate. All information may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
L. D. Schmitz, at the Club. 

Mrs. Crowie's Convalescent and Invalid Home, Jevington, Pole- 
gate. — This Home has been opened for six years ; over 600 patients have been 
treated in it with very beneficial results, and no case has yet been refused. It is 
in a very healthy situation. All particulars, rules, &c., from the Secretary, Miss 
A. Sheldon, Hawthorne Lodge, Jevington, Polegate, Sussex. 

Women and Mathematics.— In the last Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge 
the following women's names appear: — Wranglers: M. E. Rickett and B. 
Hewett, Newnham. Senior Optimes : O. D3rmond and B. M. Villy, Newnham ; 
A. Barrington, Girton. Junior Optimes : L. M. E. Barrett and A. B. Murray, 
Girton ; L. C. Price and S. Cunnington, Newnham. 

Work for Ladies in South London. — In these days, when so mjiny good 
works are being carried on, it is difficult to get workers to help in the many 
fresh calls that are continually being urged. But still there must be numbers of 
willing hearts and hands who would come forward, if they only knew how much 
their help was needed, and how interesting was the work ; or if they could hear 
the clamour of eager voices of young girls, * Do let me in, teacher ; I'll be so 
good ! ' and the poor teacher has to harden her heart, and close the door of the 
mission-room, sometimes by force, knowing that she has already more girls in her 
class than she can properly superintend. This great work among the thousand 
of poor girls in South London was started more than two years ago by the Girls' 
Friendly Society. A few ladies from the West End undertook to go doMm, three 
and four together, and have a class of rough factory girls or little maids-of-all- 
work one night a-week. The girls crowded eagerly to the classes, which were 
held in the large convenient mission-rooms, kindly placed at the disposal of the 
ladies by the clergy and friends of the Society. The work has steadily prospered 
and increased ; and now there is an urgent appeal for more workers and help 
among the poor and crowded districts of Southwark, Nine Elms, Bermondsey, 
Wandsworth, and other parishes. As the work originated from the G. E. S., and 
grants of money and clothes are given by the G. F. S. South London Committee, 
all the workers are requested to become Associates or Honorary Associates of that 
Society. The work consists chiefly in forming new Classes or in assisting at those 
already started ; teaching the girls to cut out and make clothes, to knit, read, 
sing, &c. : thus giving them one cheerful quiet evening to look forward to during 
the week, to brighten their otherwise dreary routine of life. All can help in this 
great work, either by giving up one evening a-week, or by subscriptions, gifts of 
clothes (bright colours preferred), books, pictures, &c., which will be gladly 
received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Mrs. E. Gombier-Parry, 
5 St. George's Place, s.W., and further particulars given by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Powell, 13 Chester Street, s.w. 



Scholarships for Women in Oxford.— There will be an examination in 
Oxford next October for three scholarships open to women : — Two scholarships 
of 35/. a-year each for three years. One scholarship of 25/. a-year for two years. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday, October 13th. For full particulars apply 
to Mrs. A. H. Johnson, 8 Merton Street, Oxford. 
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How TO TURN AN HoxEST PENNY. — It is under this title that suggestions 
upon some trifling means of adding to what are known as * limited * incomes 
(though what an unlimited income is seems not to be quite clearly understood !) 
have from time to time appeared in these columns. Mending quill-pens, copying 
music or MS., type-writing, &c., are all small industries by which a neat-fingered 
and business-like person (by the latter adjective must be understood to mean 
some one who executes orders «/ to sample and delivers them up to date) may 
earn small sums at home. The occupation we have to suggest to-day is possibly 
not new, and may, indeed, have been already adopted ; if so, we would be glad 
to hear from any one possessing either chromograph or some one of the numerous 
copying-presses, slates, or other copying-machines now sold, who would under- 
take to supply a given number of copies, all neatly and legibly turned out, by 
post or hand, at a stipulated price and upon a given day. We believe that 
many persons desiring to have copies of a letter or circular, and perhaps neither 
possessing the means nor the time for making such themselves, would gladly send 
them to any competent and punctual person. It would be necessary to keep an 
advertisement standing in some suitable organ until a connexion had been formed ; 
and as fact is better than anticipation, we may mention that, were there such an 
address in this number of our magazine, we would gladly have sent an order this 
very day. 

Orders for Zoological and Botanical Gardens. — These are much 
welcomed by the Nursing Staff at any Hospital, and may be sent to the Matron, 
who gladly uses them as a means of rest and refreshment to the hard -worked 
nurses. 

•>o<* 

* J. A. Y.' has two Letters for the Medical Aid Society, which she will gladly 
bestow upon any ladies to whom they would be of service. These Letters entitle 
the possessors to three months of medical attendance (at the house of the medical 
man), and to all nepessary medicines. Application for them to be made to 
* J. A. Y., c/o Editor Work and Leisure,^ 

* S. T.* would be very glad of information about the Tint-Oleo System : Is it 
as good as represented? can it be learnt and used without previous knowledge 
of drawing and painting? and is there a market for the work? All replies 
addressed to her, c/o Editor Work and Leisure^ will be forwarded. 

Several Correspondents have kindly written to give * C the benefit of their 
opinion on the Scientific Dress-cutting System, and the general opinion is 
decidedly favourable. In every case the writer states that she has found it of 
great use (one lady making her own and her grown-up daughters' dresses by it), 
though some suggest that for one person alone it is perhaps hardly worth while to 
incur the expense of the * System.' Why do not more gentlewomen profit by the 
existence of such a System, and learn it thoroughly, and then establish themselves 
as dressmakers in small country towns, where rent is usually low, and where there 
is always a * bitter cry ' for a good dressmaker ? A lady who knew what a good 
fit meant, and how a dress ought to look, would in a few months have more work 
than she could take, if she chose her situation judiciously, and did not ask high- 
prices at first. 
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* E. S.' is informed that the Editor must have the name and address of all 
contributors before questions or letters can be published in this magazine. 

A Correspondent recommends very cheap and excellent lodgings in a lovely 
part of Monmouthshire, where living is not at all dear. The landlady is a very 
superior woman, a M*idow, with no children at home. All information on applica- 
tion to Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham (see Advertisement). 

Women's Trade Association (Limited). 

Madam, — Will you allow me space for a letter in your periodical on the above 
subject ? The object of the Association is to enable ladies to go into trade, our 
motto being, * It is more honourable to work than to be dependent on others.' 
The depot takes orders for plain and fancy needlework, millinery, and dress- 
making. Our dressmaker lives in London, and will wait on any lady who wishes 
to see her. She also comes to Tunbridge Wells to take orders. Plain or fancy 
goods are kept at the depot, also dresses. Our terms are cash. We are at present 
giving employment to two ladies in our dep&t in Tunbridge Wells, and to others, 
in providing them with needlework at their own homes. This must come to an 
end if we do not get more assistance from outsiders, either in taking shares or 
becoming our customers. People are very earnest in saying, * Oh, don't on any 
account give up this work ! it is so very much needed ; ' but at the same time but 
few come forward and helj^ by giving us their custom. Without this it is im- 
possible to go on, and I shall certainly advise the Directors to wind up the Com- 
pany if we are to meet with so much half-heartedness in this matter. We want 
* helpers, not talkers.' One lady has kindly undertaken to sell at her ovm house, 
and also takes orders for needlework. We should be very thankful for orders for 
trousseaux or layettes complete, and will promise that the work will be well done. 
We have two rooms we could let on moderate terms, furnished or unfurnished ; the 
latter preferred. I am. Madam, yours faithfully, The Hon. Manager. 

All particulars can \ye given by applying to * The Secretary, 5 Nevill Street, 
Tunbridge Wells.' 

Wandsworth Royal Homes for Ladies. 

Dear Madam, — If at any time you wish emphatically * to point a moral to 
the tale * of IFof-l' ami Leisure^ you should bid your readers visit some such Insti- 
tution as the Royal Homes for Ladies at Wandsworth. Then, if any one questions 
the need for such work as yours, he will be brought face to face with facts. One 
story after another of struggle with poverty and suffering will convince him that 
more means of livelihood open to women, and a better preparation for the various 
professions now opening to them, is a dire necessity. Or if it be argued — as is 
<lone sometimes in dealing with social evils — that though we may hope, by 
energetic action, to prevent their recurrence in the future, yet efforts are but 
wasted which are directed to alleviating the lot of their present victims ; again, at 
the Wandsworth Home, facts contradict the statement. 

In the present state of transition, too, as regards the education of women, 
ladies brought up to teach on the old system are early ousted from the field by 
young students, educated as teachers in colleges or high schools; and so the 
i^omber of poor ladies, needing shelter and succour in old age, is just now 
especially large. 

The Institution in question was started ten years ago as one Home, for the 
accommodation of six ladies; it is now five Homes (including a branch at 
Wimbledon), and receives thirty-five ladies ; and still one piteous case after 
another has to be rejected for want of funds. 
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I fancy the idea is pretty general that poverty, when we are not bom to it, 
makes us women specially difficult to deal with, and that when upon poverty 
years supervene we become querulous, quarrelsome, and very exacting. If it be 
so, then we must believe — what we would fain not believe — that in the Wands- 
worth Homes the ladies themselves, or the managers, are exceptional ; for certain 
it is that, as one visits inmate after inmate, from each and all comes the same 
tale of how fortunate they are to be there ; how they trust they may not have to 
leave ; what a real friend the Superintendent is to each ; how considerate of their 
comfort and happiness are the members of the Committee ; and what friendly 
relations exist between the inmates. There are special rules of the Institution 
which perhaps conduce to this state of things. Lodging, coal, and gas, are all that 
the Homes profess to provide. The ladies admitted, who must have an annual 
income of not less than 20/. or more than 50/., find their own furniture and board 
themselves. Each has thus a castle of her own, small though it be, where her 
surroundings, by recalling former days, need not sever her present from her past. 
As there are no common meals (where individual tastes must be ignored), each 
lady orders her own dinner, or, maybe, does her own marketing. Thus a sense 
of independence is maintained which goes far to preserve content. The Institution 
seems to work so admirably that it is satisfactory to learn that another on the same = 

lines is to be opened in Scotland. It is earnestly to be hoped that the appeals for ^ 
additional help to the Royal Homes at Wandsworth may be liberally responded to, « 
so that increased subscriptions may enable the Committee to open other Homes, .^--1 
and thus extend their work — which they clearly regard also as a privil^e — of ^K" f 
providing a peaceful end to suffering lives. Yours faithfully, S. I. H. 

Westfield College, Hampstead. 

Dear Madam, — I have read with much pleasure the account of the College at::^'-*t 
Westfield, Hampstead, which appears in your April number. This College is, I find,^ -•» 
comparatively little known as yet, and many of your readers, to whom the names o^ ^^dI 
Newnham and Girton are quite familiar, will doubtless have heard of Westfield foc^ ^or 
the first time through your paper. I can only hope that they may be induced tcz^^o 
do as I did — viz., to go and visit the College for themselves, as I am sure they wilT -^ -iU 
not fail to be interested in obtaining a glimpse of student life under very happj^^^oy 
conditions. Apart from the high intellectual advantages offered by this College, -i — -^c, 
which is at the present moment unique in London, no one knowing anything 0'^c:^*>f 
the life there can fail to be struck by the happy, healthful influences which^'^^h 
surround the students, and by the high tone prevalent among them : such, i-fc it 
appears to me, as must of necessity help forward any young girl throughout he^^^^ 
future life, whatever it may be destined to be : for it must not be forgotten ihi^nr^ at 
t\it first aim of our Colleges for Women is the sending forth students folly equij 
to do battle on the side of all good and right in the warfare of life. If, therefore 
you can spare me space to add my small testimony to this work I shall be glad. 

Yours very truly, LuCY C. FoWLER. 

The Mansion Houses London, E.C. 

[We are glad to receive a further testimony to the value of Westfield Colleg^^'^"^* 
and we would add to the Lady Mayoress* letter, that in October it will again t^^* 
open to the inspection of visitors. — Ed.] 

Home for Crippled Children. 
Madam, — ^Will you allow me to call attention in your columns to the Home ^ 
Clifton for Crippled Children, either orphans or those whose parents cannot 
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vide them with all that their condition requires, nor obtain any education for them 
at ordinary schools. The Home was started in 1877 by two ladies, and originalty 
accommodated twelve children. The Committee have now a larger house, and can 
receive as many as twenty-five. Some of the older children having just left, their 
present number is fifteen, and they feel desirous of filling up the vacancies. A 
Lady Superintendent resides in the house, a hospital-trained nurse takes charge of 
the children, and there are three medical officers. The children receive a good 
school education from a governess, who comes daily, and the Committee hope 
before long to teach them straw - plaiting and basket - work. Children are 
received between the ages of two and seven, girls up to ten. The sum of 
12/. per annum, paid quarterly in advance, must be guaranteed for each 
child, and a small outfit is required on entrance. 

I am, yours truly, E. P. Bridger. 

N.B. — Boards of Guardians are, in some cases, willing to pay the whole 
or part of the sum required for the maintenance of a crippled child. Rules 
and all particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Bridger, 
13 Lansdowne Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Young Women's Christian Association. 

Madam, — Would any friends interested in the welfare of young women in 
London, and other towns, help us in trying to provide rest and change during 
the summer months for the tired and weary ones among our Associates ? 

Numbers of young women, either in business or employed in factories, &c., 
are quite worn out long ere the season is over, and yet when their holiday-time 
comes are unable to meet the expense of returning to their homes (if such they 
have), or of going to the always overflowing Convalescent Homes nearer at 
hand, and have to return to their daily toil again, but little, if at all, refreshed in 
mind or body. Many of our readers may already know (or perhaps be able to 
find in their vicinity) some lodge, farm, or cottage, where a young girl could be 
received, and where we could have the assurance of her being surrounded with 
kindly and Christian influence during her stay. Would, therefore, any friends, 
with means at their disposal, endeavour to provide one, two, three, or more of our 
City Associates with pleasant and suitable lodgings (if possible, within moderate 
distance from the metropolis and other large towns or manufacturing centres 
throughout the kingdom) for a week or fortnight in July, August, and September 
— either paying the whole or part of the expense, or merely letting us know of the 
<iuarter's rent, &c. ? 

In so doing they will be rendering our Association important assistance, and 
by their timely aid may prevent many an overworked one from breaking down 
under the strain of the often monotonous and dreary toil behind shop-counters, or 
in the airless workrooms of our factories and warehouses. 

Any answers to this letter may be addressed to Miss Fraser, 4 Inverness 
Terrace, London, w., who will undertake to choose suitable occupants for any 
quarters which may be offered to our Associates. Kinnaird. 

N.B. — The plan here suggested has lieen successfully adopted by a sister 
Society, but both that Society and ours find it necessary to take special pre- 
cautions, before fixing definitely upon any cottage, &c,, or neighbourhood. 

No guarantee from our local Y. W. C. A. Secretaries is required from those 
friends already known to our Association ; otherwise, of course, this would be 
essential, and would, no doubt, be readily granted. 
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BOSCOMBE, near Bournemouth.— 
TO LET, Well-furnished HOUSE 
in this healthy locality. Two Recep- 
tion, five Bedrooms, fitted Bath. Piano. 
Good Sea-bathing. Very low terms to 
small Family or Invalid. 12 

LADY COMPANION. Salary 
secondary. A well-educated and 
practical English Lady (age 40) desires 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT (temporary or 
otherwise) as Companion . to a Lady. 
Satisfactory references given as to per- 
sonal qualifications and good family 
connexions. 13 

USEFUL and Ornamental ARTI- 
CLES left from BAZAAR to be 
Disposed of at a great Reduction. Par- 
cels of Twelve Articles firom 5^. 6d, 
upwards. Can also undertake Orders 
in Cross-stitch Work. Proceeds for 
Convalescent Cottage. Address Mrs. 
Lane, Dangstein, Petersfield. 

HAPPY SEASIDE HOME, with 
good Education in Kindergarten 
and Middle - Class Girls* School, 
offered to two or three Children. 
Address Miss Burdon, Carlton House 
School, London Road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 



HOME OF REST for Gentlewomen 
of Small Means. Terms, los. per 
week. Open in September. Apply to 
Miss Richardson, King's Standing, 
3urton-on-Trent. 

HOLIDAY HOME for Governesses 
and Ladies of small means. 
Stands in pleasant grounds, always 
open. 15^. weekly. Address Super- 
intendent, Mount Villa, Torquay. 



MISS PHILLIPS begs to acknow- 
ledge Parcels from Miss Lyell, 
and will be much obliged to any Ladies 
who will send in some good useful 
Dresses, particularly Black ones. Capes, 
Underclothing, or Boots, addressed to 
her at 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 
She wishes to explain that she did not 
receive Mrs. M.*s letter from Putney in 
time to answer as requested. 

MISS PHILLIPS recommends an 
Excellent UPHOLSTRESS to 
work by the Day or Week. Address 
Miss Stage, 2 Avenue Road, Clapham. 

FURNISHED FLAT TO BE LET 
from end of September for 8 or 
12 months. Five Rooms, including 
Kitchen, on Second Floor. Terms, 
2/. 2s. a-week, without Plate or Linen. 
Suited for one or two Ladies. Apply 
by letter to Miss Phillips, 13 Corn- 
wall Residences, Clarence Gate, N.w. 

A LADY relinquishing her present 
engagement as MATRON in a 
Grammar School, is desirous of a 
similar appointment, or as COM- 
PANION HOUSEKEEPER. Ad- 
dress F. : up to August 6, Buntineford 
Grammar School, Herts ; after, Glen- 
earn, Epsom Road, Croydon, S. 

LADY sells lovely Antique LACES 
for benefit of an Invalid. Funds 
urgently needed. Exquisite Rose Point 
Charles I. Collar. Flounces and 
Narrow Laces. Brussels, Flemish, 
Guipure, Honiton, Flanders, &c 
Orders earnestly solicited. Addres 
Maude, 292 Stamford Street, Ashtof 
under-Lyne. 
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WM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whicn 
application must be by letter anfyi with 
fiill particulars : — 

1. Lady-Housekeeper or Companion, 

Musical; or as Chaperone. looi. 
One at 40/. also ; long reference. 

2. Mother's Help or Nursery Gover- 

ness. 

3. Children's Maid, Scotch. 

4. Maid, useful ; good Dressmaker ; 

for one Lady. 5 years 9 months' 
previous character. 28/. 

5. Maid-Housekeeper. 30/., all found. 

6. Elderly Cook. Quiet place. 30/. 

7. Cook. 35/., all found. Country. 

Dairy, Baking. 10 months pre- 
sent, 16 years former. Age 39. 

S. Cook. 3 months. 3 years pre- 
vious. Dairy, Baking. 30/. Age 35. 

9. Plain Cook. Small Family. Age 
28. From 18/. 

10. House and Parlour-maid. 16/. to 

18/. 4 years. 

11. Under-Housemaids. 18 and up- 

wards. From 12/. 

12. Nurse, age 20. 16/. to 18/. 12 

months. 

13. Dressmaker. Mme. Leticia Mac- 

guire, 33 Wharton Street, Lloyd 
Square. From 12s. 6d, 

14. Good Coachman; having left 

through death. 

COTTAGE near Taunton. Lovely 
Scenery. Servant, Garden. 30J. 
a- week, Furnished, either for two or 
three Ladies, or Gentleman and Lady, 
but no Children. Pony and Trap by 
arrangement Address A., The Cottage, 
Shoreditch, near Taunton. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies'* Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 

PARENTS requiring for their Girls a 
Mild Climate with Superior Edu- 
cation, may be glad to know that a 
BOARDING-HOUSE has been 
opened, under the sanction of the Local 
Committee, for Girls attending the 
Newton Abbot High School. Newton 
Abbot is situated midway between Daw- 
lish and Torquay. Terms for Boarding 
may be obtained from Miss Brown, 
Fortescue, Newton Abbot. 



A LADY would be extremely grateful 
for any information as to possible 
opening in any English Country Town 
for Two La^es, who are anxious to 
gain their living by giving Lessons. 
One is a high-class German Lady 
(dipl&m^e), the other a first-rate Lady 
Artist who can teach Drawing in all its 
branches. Both with the highest Testi- 
monials and Recommendations. Ad- 
dress Miss M., Belmont, Wimbledon 
Common, s.w. 

A WIDOW LADY, whose Sons live 
at home, can receive one or two 
Young Gentlemen as BOARDERS. 
Terms moderate. Situation convenient 
for Students at St. Mary's Hospital, or at 
Mr. Wren's, Powis Square. Address 
Mrs. T., 64 Maryland Road, St. Peter's 
Park, w. 

HOME for GOVERNESSES and 
LADIES INTENDING TO 
EMIGRATE. Founded by the Vis- 
countess Strangford and Mrs. E. L. 
Blanchard. Terms very moderate ; 
and every information given by the 
Resident Secretary on Emigration, 
either by interview or correspondence, 
addressed 13 Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, w. , enclosing stamped envelope. 

Mrs. Stuart Rendel recom- 
mends an excellent COOK, who 
has been in her service six months. 
Also a PLAIN COOK for a situation 
where three or four Servants are kept. 
Age 34. Four years' character. Town 
or Country. Also Two Boys leaving 
School, as PAGES, ages 14 and 15. 
Address Mr. J. Binstead, c/o S. W. 
Rendel, Esq., i Hyde Park Gardens, w. 

MISS STERKY, St. Andrew's Cot- 
tage, Clewer, Windsor, can 
highly recommend several Governesses 
and Companions : — 

1. Resident Governess. French and 

German, acquired on the Con- 
tinent. Good English and Music. 
70/. 

2. A German Companion. 50/. 

3. Companion or Worker in Religious 

House. 40/. 

4. Resident Governess. Thorough 

English ; very good Music. 50/. 

5. Resident Governess. Latin, French 

and German, Drawing and Music. 
50/. 

6. First-rate Housekeeper in School 

or Establishment. 80/. 
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ORDERS FOR KNITTING, Plain, 
Fancy, or ART NEEDLE- 
WORK, desired by a Lady. Good 
work guaranteed. Address Mary, 3 
Franc is Street, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 

LADY (38) desires Re-engagement 
as HOUSEKEEPER in Family 
of Position, Companion to Invalid or 
Elderly Lady, or as Lady Superinten- 
dent. Experienced ; good Accountant, 
Amanuensis, and competent to under- 
take Position of Trust. Church of 
England. 5 J years' recommendation. 
State Salary. Address Miss Smith, 
c/o Mrs. F. Snoad, The Lilies, Burnt 
Ash Hil l , s.E. 

FINISHING or COMPANION 
GOVERNESS. A Lady, dipld- 
mee and experienced, with the usual 
acquirements, and thoroughly happy in 
her work, desires RE - ENGAGE- 
MENT. Seven years* reference^ 
Address Agnes, Waters* Library, 
Westbourn e Grove, London, w. 

WILL any one receive by the SEA, 
or suggest means of sending 
there temporarily, a Lady much ex- 
hausted after an accident, and her 
Companion, also needing change* They 
could not meet the whole expense. 
Answers gladly received by Mrs. Lewis, 
17 Westbourne Place, s.w. 

MISS COLLINGRIDGE designs 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, and 
undertakes all Branches of House and 
Church Decoration, at her Studio, 22 
Beaumont Street, w., where she is as- 
sisted by a limited number of Students. 
— A Young Lady, with a taste for 
Drawing, can be admitted as Articled 
or Quarterly Piipil. 

A PERSON who can be well re- 
commended desires a situation as 
NURSE or Useful Maid and Attendant 
to an Invalid or an Elderly Lady. Good 
Needlewoman. Aged 40 years. Ad- 
dress J. P., 37 Shirland Road, Maida 
Vale, Patklington. 



SURBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

ISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, *c. 
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Subscribed to by ff.R,ff, the Princess if 

Wales. 

THE ART DESIGNER. 

PART VI. contains two 28-inch De*- 
signs for Panels by G. C. Haite,^ 
and eleven other full-sized Designs foe 
Art Work. Particulars of Prizes, value 
3/. lor., offered for copies from the Art 
Designei^s * Satin Butterflies, or how I 
made Fifty Pounds,' &c. Price U., \gf 
post \5, id. Address Manager, Art 
Designer, 4 St. Ann*s Square, Man* 
Chester. - 

Women's Trade Association, Limitoi 

Depot: 
5 Nevill St., Tunbridge Wells* 

FOR giving EMPLOYMENT to the 
WIDOWS and DAUGHTERiS 
of PROFESSIONAL MEN, and 
GENTLEWOMEN in Need of Help. 
Orders thankfully received for all kincui. 
of Plain and Fancy Needlework, DreM^ 
making, &c. Patterns of Dreswiu 
Linens, Flannels, Embroidery, Silka* 
can be sent on application. Under" 
linen made to own Patterns. Appljr 
to Secretary, 5 Nevill Street, Tui\- 
bridge Wells. 

OVELY SCENERY, Pure Air, 
Moderate Cost. COTTAOB- 
LODGINGS in beautiful Wye Valley. 
Two small Bedrooms and Sitting-rooait 
8 J. to I Of. Weekly. Particulars ftoift 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham, Stan? 
mer, Lewes. ' 

HE ENGLISHWOMAN'S. 
YEAR-BOOK & DIRECTORY 
for 1885. Errata:— 

Governesses' Institute and Hoair» 
Liverpool. For * 25 Upper Parliament . 
Street,' read '40 Upper Parliament 
Street.* 

OARD.— A COMPANION for 
HOLIDAYS being desired, a 
Young Lady (Governess) can be re- 
ceived on very moderate terms, in a 
pleasant house, for three weeks, iroai 
Aug. 1st. Address M. S., 60 Bemaa 
Street, Ipswich. 

A LADY desires a Re-enga g e m e ni 
as Governess. Good SigKsl^ 
French, Music, Drawing, Elementaiy 
Latin. Nine years' experience. Snc^ 
cessful with young pupils. Good 
references. Address Miss McCaliI^ 
Laurel Villaf, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
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^xrc>:E^^^ AND LEISXJRE/ 

I^aTlCE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
T^R1Z£S WIT-X- BE AWARDED as follows, m the current 

, J^rf .. A^*- and Decewher : For the best Shorx Poem, Acrostic, 
In ^^^^^w^^l^* RECEIPTS, or Hints on Domestic Economy' 

Six best ^9^^ ^Killings. 

Ten and Five ^^^ ^^^ Short Tale, suitable for insertion in 

In October:^ ^fJZ sx the rate of Ten Shillings a Chapter; or for the 

Work and ^^-^^-^^^Zlde upon the Remunerative Employment of 

most practical ^"T-^ [^^^ within the scope of the Gaxette, Fifteen 

W9MEN, or some otner lopi^ 

Shillings. ^ - ^^ y^^st Essay upon some stated subject of 

In Novetnoer . ^ exceeding Four Pages foolscap — ^which has been 

general interest ^^^^y-^^ ^^o months previously, One Guinea. 

announced m tlie o- ^ written on one side of the paper only, and bear 

AH Contributions s"^"* ^^^ de plunu. They should be addressed—* Prize 

tht name of the ^"J^*".' ?L c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w./ and may be 

Editor, Work ondJ^^'^^^^Z^\o\x& to the loth day of the month before that in which 

forwarded at any date pre ^^^^ 1^^^^, announcing the despatch of the Article 

rhc Prize is awarded. ^*;^^ ^^ posted at the same time. This must contain 

^XiAnunHonin£r t^^ ^''j-or Tales, or Six Penny Stamps for Single Articles, which 

Twelve Penny Stanaps^o ^y^ovXd they not be accepted. 

will cover return P^^r^l ^^x take a prize will be acknowledged m the Magazine, 
Contributions whicn o^ ^^.^ ^.^^ ^ ^^^^ criticism upon those calUng for 

and classified according to 

any special notice. ^.^ ^^ publishing in the Magaiine any contributions 

The Editor reserves «^^ J^^y series of Articles), whether they have taken a 

(with the exception of x ^x ■ 

prize or no. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^■^■^'■— '^■'— "^—^ 

""""■' By !*• **• H* 

Editor of ' Work and Leisure.* 

L A FEW WOBjOSto teoMOTHBSS 
of LITTLE OHILDBBN. 

37thTho«sand. x6mo. coloured wrapper, 
Vd. each J 50 for distribotioo »t haW pnce. 

2. A FEW WORM TO 8CHOOL- 
UISTRESSES. , 

i8th Thousand. ]?«9-<»?<>""l!5?J5JI* 
2d, each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

3 A PEW WORDS to QIKLB gttd 
TOYS ON THE CARE pfragtR 
HEAXTH in MIND imd BODY. 

1 2th Thousand. x6mo. arf. each; 50 for 
distribution at half pnce. 

A. A "PT-W -WORDS to EMPLOYERS 
*• ^SQ^B8T10NSofMORia^ 

Xo: coloured wrapper, arf. each; 50 for 
distribution at half pnce. 

THE MORAL EDUCATION OP TBffi 
▼OTOGin Relation of Sex, und« Me- 
Ji«LlSid Social Aspects. ^By.Dr. Eliza- 
be^hBlacicweli.. third Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, ^s. ^ 

Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, Londo:i, 



HE (lEHTLEWOMEffS JEW-HELP 

lSBAKERSTREET,PaB ^^^^^ 

Establish^ /^^ /2di^S ONLY. 

NBCSSSITOUS X.^^ ^^ORK OF 

ORDERS FOR ^5^ TPTION thank- 
EVERY I>ESC^* ptly executed 
fully received, a»<i pr^^*- 
at moderate charges- ,y kind finished 

Art Necdleworkof^^-' Designs exe- 
or commenced. Sp^ ^ 

cuted to order. ti*x€iti^ ^^^^25^? ^ 

Ladies' U n d e r - 1 * ^lie Poor ; Dolls, 
Clothes; Clothes f^VTncy W°'> ^^L*" 
and Dolls' Clothes ; ^ g^^rving, Leather 
Wnds; lUuminaUons, je. 

Wwk, Ac, always ^'^-pi^in and Fancy 

Lessons given »^ 

'^•^I^ic^ars«»»y^^^^^^|'2ke. Street, 
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^ ' Sbnmpmum ' fox 1886. 

HE year 1885 is already on the wane, and, with that 
forethought for the interests of our readers which 
should be the unfailing characteristic of the Editorial 
mind, we desire to announce for the year 1886 a new form 
of Prize Competition, which, without interfering with that 
at present existing, will, it may be hoped, add much to the 
use and attractiveness of our Magazine. 

It will take the form of a Literary Symposium, which, as 
scholars are aware, was an arrangement by which the ancients 
at a banquet had each and all the satisfaction of adding their 
quota to the general consumption of good things—* the feast 
of reason and flow of soul.* The Greeks, indeed, made a 
practice] of discussing questions of interest and importance 
under the inspiration produced by a crusted amphora of wine* 
The latter we cannot promise to include in our Symposium 
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which will rather be a fellowship of wits than one of merri- 
ment. But that it will consist of substantial fare may be 
premised from the first topic upon which it is proposed to 
invite discussion — ^ Money : 'how it may be Made, and how 
it may be Savedy by Englishwomen in the present day! 

Short essays on this subject may be sent in any time 
after the first day of next month, and a selection will be 
published in the January and following Gazettes^ until such 
time as all useful information appears to be exhausted, when 
another subject for discussion will be announced. Under 
the first part of this subject information upon all kinds of 
remunerative work will be suitable, and the second may 
embrace the almost larger field of management of house- 
holds, of income, of saving in dress, and of those triumphant 
combinations of elegance and economy dear to the artistic 
spirit of the age. 

Papers should not greatly exceed 200 words, and five 
shillings each will be paid for those which are accepted, 
whether single contributions or one of a series. Preference 
will be given to those which supply the information concisely, 
as it is of the essence of a Symposium to offer as much variety 
of idea, style, and treatment, as possible. 

Suggestions for extending or developing this scheme may 
be forwarded at once to the Editor of Work and Leisure^ and 
full regulations for joining the Symposium ; the address for 
contributions, papers, &c., will be given in our next issue. 



I # I 



W^z Eato in delation to aSSomen. 

I. 

THE GENERAL POSITION OF A WIFE IN THE FAMILY. 

[N the present series of articles I propose to put forward, 
shortly and clearly, certain aspects of the general position 
of women in family life ; the legal relation of a mother 
towards her children in respect of their custody and control ; and 
the general effect of recent legislation on the property rights of 
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women. It may be useful to observe at the outset, that in the matter 
of private rights the law recognises no difference between unmarried 
women and men ; it is only in the domain of public law that the 
former are under any disabilities. The relation of husband and wife 
is one of the most important and one of the largest chapters in our 
legal code, and the following remarks are a mere sketch of the law 
on this subject Now, though this magazine is primarily devoted to 
questions concerning the means and modes which women have of 
earning thfeir livelihood, yet it does not seem amiss to sum up in a 
few sentences the law governing the family relations of so many 
women in this country, for many errors and misconceptions may 
thereby be corrected. 

TAe General Position of a Wife in the Family. — From a legal 
point of view the husband takes the lead in the family life ; indeed, 
as a matter of fact, either husband or wife must do so, for absolutely 
equal powers vested in two persons over the same subject-matter 
would be mutually destructive. The husband naturally assumed 
this position, for, being physically the stronger, he has had from early- 
days to win food for the family — always with toil and trouble, some- 
times with danger and loss of life. The theory of the dependence 
of the wife is expressed in legal language by the word * coverture,' 
signifying * protection.' But it must not be supposed that the strict 
common -law theory, that husband and wife were one person, and 
that person the husband, was ever carried out to its full conclusion, 
for there were always many instances in which the wife's separate 
existence was recognised: this will be more conspicuous when we 
come to deal with her property. The husband, then, being head of 
the family, it is in his power to choose the * matrimonial domicile,** 
or the place they shall make their abode in ; and the wife must go- 
with him, unless it be to a place which is likely to endanger her life: 
or health : she must, in other words, * cohabit with ' him. The: 
husband in his turn must * cohabit with ' his wife, and if he desert 
or leave her she can demand * restitution of conjugal rights ;' but if 
his desertion be inexcusable, and last over two years, she can obtain, 
a judicial separation from him on that ground, and a decree for an. 
allowance for her support The husband is bound to support his 
wife. It may seem strange that this obligation is, except in one case, 
moral rather than legal; the exception is when she becomes charge- 
able to the parish : then an order can be made upon him at the: 
instance of the parish authorities for her support, and if he neglect 
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or refuse to furnish it he can be punished as ' a rogue and a vaga- 
bond.' Husbands, as a rule, cheerfully recognise this duty. This? 
right of support is accorded by law to a widow out of her husband's 
property, if he die without making a will disposing of it. Her right 
to a share of his real estate or land is called * dower,' and is a 
* common-law right.' It is now a third of all lands of which her 
husband shall die possessed which are not declared *free of her 
right ;' her interest in this property is for life only. Dower rights, 
owing to their placing obstacles in the way of free sales of lands, 
have been gradually curtailed through the ingenuity of conveyancers, 
and since the Dower Act of 1833 are of much less importance than 
formerly, for now the husband has complete control over his landed 
(or * real ') property, so as to defeat her rights. Her claim to a share 
of his personal property, if he dies intestate, is regulated by an Act 
of Parliament known as the Statute of Distributions, passed in the 
reign of Charles II. By it the widow is entitled to one hal/ofhei 
husband's personal property if he leave no child, or children, or any 
legal representatives of them ; and to one third if he leave a child, 
or children, or lineal descendants of such child or children. * Real 
property' is the legal technical .term for land, and 'personal' or 
'movable property' for every other kind of property. Land was 
formerly not only almost the only source of wealth, but even the 
only means of support of its owners. Until the reign of Henry VIII 
no owner could expressly dispose of it by will. If in those early 
days a wife without land or property of her own became a widow, 
she would have been left to starve (or depend on the goodwill of 
her husband's heir) had not the law intervened in her behalf and 
set apart a certain portion of her late husband's lands for her sup- 
port, making her title to it indefeasible and strictly enforceable. As 
we have seen, one third of the landed property was assigned for this 
purpose. The possessor of personal (that is, not landed) property 
had a wider power to dispose of it by will, which, no doubt, was due 
to its relative unimportance at that time. A husband could dispose 
•of his personal wealth as he thought fit, and might exclude his wife 
-and children from any benefits under his will. When he died in- 
testate (that is, without a will) the rights of his widow and next of 
kin to his property scarcely existed at all, at the best were most 
precarious. When the wealth of the country increased, this was felt 
to, be a hardship, and the Statute of Distributions was passed to 
effect a just settlement, of their claims. The widpw of an intestate 
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and childless husband obtaining no less than one half of his property 
appears a proof that, even in the days of Charles II., personal wealth 
was comparatively trifling, since less than that amount must have 
seemed an inadequate provision for her. 

A most important matter remains for our consideration —viz., 
how far a wife has power to pledge her husband's credit ; that is, to 
make debts and contracts which will bind him, and a right appre- 
ciation of this intricate subject may check many domestic bickerings. 
It is not an uncommon error to suppose that a wife has wide and 
unlimited powers to bind her husband by the contracts which she 
may make as his wife ; in reality the law does not confer such powers 
on her. By the strict .rules of the common law a married woman 
was incapable of entering into a valid contract on her own behalf, 
though she might make one as agent for another, whether her 
husband or a stranger. By the rules of equity, as administered by 
the Court of Chancery, she was able, in her own personal capacity, 
to enter into valid contracts in respect of her separate property, 
equity recognising property rights in her which the common law 
denied. The earlier tendency of the law was to enable wives to 
pledge with greater ease the credit of their husbands for what are 
termed 'necessaries;' but the modern tendency is the other way. 
A wife can now contract debts for herself or the household, so as 
to bind the husband, only where he expressly, or by implication, 
authorises her to do so; that is, she can bind him only as his agent. 
Of course, where he expressly authorises her to purchase goods in 
his name, however extravagant her orders may be, no difficulty 
arises ; in such cases he is obviously liable. So where he expressly, 
or by implication, ratifies what she has done, he will be liable; 
and it is immaterial whether the goods purchased are necessaries or 
not. There is one case, however, in which the wife has an absolute 
authority to bind her husband for necessaries — viz., where he deserts 
her and leaves her wholly unprovided for. Otherwise, a tradesman 
who deals with a married woman on credit does so at his own 
risk so far as his remedy against the husband is concerned. He 
may say that it is difficult to put the delicate question to her, 
whether she has or has not the right to contract a debt ; but that is 
no reason why, if he does not do so, he should hold the husband 
liable where the latter has not consented that a debt should be 
contracted 

The question whether the husband is liable on the contracts of 
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his wife for the supply of necessaries will be considered from two 
points of view : (a,) where the wife making the contract is living 
with her husband ; (d,) where it is made by her while living away 
from her husband. 

{a,) Where husband and wife are living together. — There is no 
hard-and-fast rule which lays down that a wife living with her 
husband has any authority to pledge his credit for necessaries. The 
mere fact of * cohabitation ' (which is the legal expression of the fact 
of a husband and wife living together in ordinary matrimonial union) 
does not confer upon the wife an agency in law to pledge her 
husband's credit and make him liable : such agency must be based 
upon the general conduct of the parties, for the husband may show 
that his wife had no authority to purchase goods in his name. 
Though the mere fact of * cohabitation ' does not constitute the wife 
the ostensible agent of her husband for the purpose of procuring 
necessaries, and does not compel the husband to give notice to 
tradesmen to refuse her credit, yet it seems she may be deemed 
such ag^nt under the following circumstances : Where the wife has 
been in the habit of ordering necessary household goods which are 
not paid for except by the week, or month, or the year, and the 
wife's orders have been paid for up to a certain time, she has a 
presumable authority to pledge his credit for such necessaries (but 
for necessaries only), and the husband must give notice to the 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood with whom she deals that the 
presumable authority has been withdrawn. So, again, it is common 
knowledge that a wife engages the majority of ordinary domestic 
servants ; and she has an authority on engaging them to bind her 
husband to pay their wages. This authority in reality is not con- 
fined to a wife, but exists in the case of any person whom the 
principal holds out to the world at large as his duly authorised agent 
The rule, then, for general purposes may be thus stated : Where a 
wife is living with her husband^ the presumption is that she has his 
authority to bind him by her contracts for articles suitable to that 
station which his wife should assume^ but the presumption may be 
rebutted by his shoiving that she had not such authority, This/rrV«4 
facie or implied authority to pledge the husband's credit does not, 
as before remarked, extend beyond necessaries. If goods within 
the category of necessaries are supplied to a wife while living with 
her husband, she will be deemed to have an implied authority to 
bind him in respect of them; and the burden is on the latter to 
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show that they were furnished under circumstances which do not 
bind him to pay for them. He, of course, may rebut the implied 
authority to contract for such goods, or say that credit was given to 
the wife herself, or that her orders were extravagant, or that she 
had a separate income ; he may also show that the goods charged 
to him were not necessaries, on the ground that she was already well 
supplied with others of the same kind and description. The husband 
can also free himself from liability by giving notice to tradesmen 
not to give credit to his wife, or by making a private arrangement 
with his wife limiting her authority ; but his acts must not be incon- 
sistent with such arrangement. 

(d.) Where husband and wife are not living together, — Separation 
is here used in the sense of a deliberate living apart, and not a 
mere temporary absence of one spouse from the other. Where a 
wife lives apart from her husband, the presumption is that she has 
not authority to pledge his credit ; and, generally speaking, separa- 
tion is practically a revocation of the wife's authority to do so. 
Where a wife is living alone, the tradesman or other person who 
contracts with her either trusts her as a single woman, or must be 
taken to know that she cannot be on such terms with her husband 
as to allow her to bind him by her contracts. Where the husband 
makes his wife a sufficient * alimony ' (or allowance), and pays it, he 
is not liable for her debts ; or if the wife agrees to accept from him 
a certain sum by way of allowance, and he pays it regularly. If a 
wife improperly leaves her husband, and remains away from his 
home, he is not liable for her debts or contracts. Separation by 
divorce or judicial decree frees the husband from liability, except 
when, in the case of judicial separation, he does not pay the amount 
of * alimony ' ordered by the Court 

But separation does not always free the husband from liability 
where it arises from his misconduct: thus, he becomes liable on 
his wife's contracts for necessaries where he unjustly turns her 
out of doors, and she has no means of supporting herself; or 
where by his personal cruelty or ill-treatment he compels her to 
leave him ; and he is liable where he has deserted her. Thi§ 
right of the wife to pledge his credit is termed an * authority of 
necessity.' 

Such is the general position of a wife both towards her husband 
and those outside the domestic circle. 

( To be continued, ) 
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And as it is with daughters, so in a much wider and deeper sense 
must it be with sons. Sympathy, full and free, and in unstinted 
measure, must be extended to them and their pursuits, if they are to 
love their home. For one thing, their temptations are greater, and 
their opportunities of escaping from restraint are more abundant than 
their sisters'. Where the girls must mope and pine for a little of 
the variety which is the spice of life, the boys can go out and get it 
for themselves, and in some cases one has hardly the heart to blame 
them. Think what many homes are. It needs not to give examples, 
for every one who reads this paper can doubtless call to remembrance 
more than one where young life seemed utterly out of place, and where 
the selfishness, or self-indulgence, or ill-tempers, or methodical-im- 
movable routine of the parents, produced an utterly depressing effect 
on everything and everybody. For, after all, it is brightness young 
folks want. And this brings me to a very favourite theory of my 
own, which is, that children will always prefer home to anywhere 
else, provided it is made as pleasant and cheerful as other places are 
for them. And it stands to reason it should be so. Who would 
trouble to go out in search of good company, when it is to be found 
at their own fireside ? Who would seek excitement abroad, when 
there is enjoyment in plenty to be had at home? For home has 
always this great advantage in its favour, when it is in any way a 
pleasant one, that its pleasures can be enjoyed on the spot, without 
the trouble of searching for them ; and this is an advantage it is well 
to remember, as human nature is naturally indolent, and, on the 
whole, prefers being amused without trouble, to being amused with it. 
At the same time it is not amusing to young folks to sit without 
speaking, while father reads his newspaper and mother dozes in her 
arm-chair. It is not agreeable to the lads to meet no lasses but their 
sisters, nor to the lasses to speak to no one's brothers but their own. 
It is not pleasant to be forbidden to have a merry game at cards, or 
to push the furniture on one side when the feet tingle for a dance. 
Least of all is it a good thing to object to the sons and daughters 
•bringing their friends to their father's house. I once knew a lady 
intimately, who brought up a large family of sons, all of whom turned 
out well ; and this was how she discharged her duty to them. When 
they began to grow up, she induced their father to provide them a 
billiard table ; then she kept a stream of cheerful company running 
through the house; finally, she had a specially good dinner two 
evenings a-week, to which each of the young men might bring in a 
friend, if they liked, without forewarning their mother, or asking 
permission, the only proviso being that the guests should be of such 
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standing and character as made them suitable acquaintances for their 
sisters. And the dinner was the master-stroke of alL It flattered 
the self-love of the youths, by allowing them that independence so often 
forbidden in a father's house, and it placed them on their honour so 
to act that they proved themselves worthy of the confidence reposed 
in them. 

But to return to mothers and daughters, with whom we are now 
chiefly concerned. It seems to me that a very frequent reason of 
the want of harmony, to put it mildly, in the feminine domestic 
circle, is that a mother totally fails to recognise that the children 
she fondled in her arms, and dandled on her knee, are now grown-up 
women, only instead of being, like herself, softened by age, mellowed 
by experience, and wise from much contact with the * wicked world,* 
they are wanting in all these things, and still have, in fact, young 
heads upon old shoulders. Now, the changes which turned a baby 
into a child, and a child into a woman, are so gradual that it is 
difl&cult to realise them when they take place under the mother's 
own eye, and instead of seeking to become more of an elder sister to 
the young thing who can now run alone, and thinks it can gallop, 
the mother still continues her bygone * mothering,' with most infeli- 
citous results. But if a home is to be a happy one, it is certain the 
mother must recognise this truth, however much pain it gives her. 
She must sink the appearance, at any rate, of superiority over her 
daughter, and place the latter on apparent equality with her. She 
must treat her more as a friend than a dependent, and Nature herself 
shows this is the proper course to take, for as years roll on the 
mother gradually sinks into the position her child once occupied, 
and if she is fortunate enough to have a daughter with her, to 
minister to her old age, she receives from that daughter's hands 
almost as much care as she herself once bestowed. The life of 
mother and child is, indeed, very much like two persons — one 
ascending, the other descending, a hill. About the middle of it they 
meet, for a minute or two they are side by side, then they change 
places, and the one who was down goes up, and the one who was up . 
goes down. Happy are those mothers and daughters who can tarry 
to exchange a pleasant word or two when they meet. 

It is a pity that this pleasant word is so seldom forthcoming that 
I should need specially to mention it. But so it is, and one great 
cause of this apparently unnatural state of things is a most remark- 
able feeling of jealousy which seems so often to spring up in a 
mother's mind. It manifests itself in many different ways. Some- 
times the mother is a notable housekeeper, and she won't allow her 
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daughters to learn anything of household management. Sometimes 
she is a woman of the world, and will hardly bear to see her daughters 
appear in public. Some mothers will not permit their children to 
take any personal interest in the home, but treat them as so many 
boarders, without a boarder's freedom of action. Other mothers, 
again, are terrified at their children knowing anything of their affairs, 
and will consult a comparative stranger in preference. Instances 
might be multiplied, and will suggest themselves, doubtless, to many 
of my readers, but surely such conduct is not likely to make a happy 
home. When the house is nothing but a house, when all interest in 
It is checked, when pleasure, and sympathy, and companionship 
inust be sought elsewhere, on whose shoulders does most of the 
blame rest ? Why mothers should be thus jealous of their daughters 
I cannot myself exactly understand, but the fact is beyond dispute, 
and I should like to address a solemn warning about it to all whom 
it may concern ; for oh ! it is so easy to do such grievous harm where 
the young are concerned, and so hard to remedy it. Confidence once 
refused is not quickly bestowed a second time, sympathy once sought 
in vain is not requested again. Such a course of conduct is especially 
harmful to the children, because they see everything in a full blaze 
of daylight ; there are no clouds, as yet, on their horizon, and they 
make none of the allowances older people frequently would do. To 
their sharp eyes black is black, not the grey it sometimes looks to 
weaker vision, and it is not until they, too, need to wear spectacles, 
that they begin to make excuses for their elders. 

Now, really, a mother has many advantages on her side in dealing 
with her daughters, and it is her fault, rather than theirs, if she fail 
to make use of them. There is gratitude, for one thing, there is the 
habit of dependence, there is the need for a friend all young creatures 
instinctively feel. But, unfortunately, in this latter respect a mother 
is often little better than a stranger to her child. I have known 
families where the mother was the last person to whom her girl 
would have thought of confiding her little cares and anxieties, the 
last person from whom she would seek advice. How much harm 
this state of things may entail it is easy to imagine. Unsuitable 
friendships, bad associates, marriages the misery of which can only 
be ended by death, ruined health, and penury, are all results within 
our own experience. Nature and Providence alike meant a mother 
to be her daughter's best friend, and she ought not to be satisfied 
unless she is so. But hear one other word of warning. If she is not, 
let her not eat her heart out with jealousy, and make her child's life 
miserable in consequence. It was probably her own fault in the 
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beginning, but, unfortunately, she may only see her mistake too late 
to alter it Then she must cheerfully accept the inevitable, and be 
thankful if her child has fallen into good hands. 

It will be seen, of course, that I am in this article speaking of 
and to average humanity. There are mothers who are mothers only 
in name, but these are not likely to read my words. There are 
many others to whom they are wholly unnecessary, but if they come 
home to one or two I shall feel they are not written in vain. For 
there is no time of life which ought to be so bright, so happy, so free 
from care, as that passed under the father and mother's roof, and it 
rests mainly with the mother to make it so. Pleasant companionship, 
sympathy unstinted, occupation of varied kinds, constant example of 
loving self-denial and unselfishness, must be her daily portion, and it 
will be hard if they do not bring forth fruit unto perfection. 

There is much complaint often of the insolence and ingratitude 
of children, but, in nine cases out of ten, I firmly believe the parents 
are to blame. The Apostle Paul was undoubtedly a wise man, but 
nowhere in his writings does he show his wisdom more than in his 
advice to children and parents, placed so closely as it is side by side 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. What a pity it is that most people stop 
short after reading the first verse ! — * Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord,' is, in the Bible, followed instantly by * Fathers provoke not 
your children to wrath.* I think, if St. Paul had been a married man, 
he would probably have added 'mothers' as well Roma. 

{Concluded,) 



iSmigratiOtt** 

I. 

T TOW can I get my living? It is a question which is giving much 
■*• J- . anxious thought to many who are willing and eager to work. 
Every employment is so filled, crowds are pushing into everything ; no 
situation falls vacant that scores of people are not waiting to apply for it ; 
the crowds still press on and on, increasing faster by far than the work 
does. For one who gets employment, twenty, thirty, or more, are disap- 
pointed. Eveiy year it seems harder than before to find regular work 
and to earn an honest living ; each year more and more of our able- 
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bodied men and women turn away heartsick from the search, and echo 
in sorrowful tones, 'How can I get my living?' It does, indeed for 
many, seem impossible to get it honestly : so they say in their despair. 

But, thank God, there is a better answer than this to the question. 
True, every one cannot get an honest living on English soil, but it may 
still be found under English rule and protection. For though England, 
with her millions of people, is herself small in extent among the nations, 
she is the mother of a large family of colonies scattered over the world. 
The sun no sooner sets on the parent shores than it rises on the cliffs of 
one of the colonial children ; and, indeed, the empire of Great Britain 
has been truly described as one on which * the sun never sets.* Like the 
children of a large family, these colonies all have their own features and 
characteristics, but there is one thing common to them all — plenty of room 
for more people, and this means plenty of work to be had. 

The climates of the English colonies differ very much, but scarcely 
any are bad, and many are excellent. Some of the colonies have their 
decidedly hot and decidedly cold season, some have a more equal tem- 
perature throughout the year, but very few are unhealthy, and in those 
which are suited for emigration the English constitution very quickly 
adapts itself to the differences of climate between the colony and the old 
country. As a rule we leave the grey skies, and the damp, and the fogs, 
behind us, and go to a clearer air and a brighter sun, as well as to more 
elbow-room. I wish I could make you see a picture from ont Of our 
colonies which rises vividly before me as I saw it on one autumn after- 
noon — a brilliant sun shining down from a deep, deep blue sky upon 
a forest, reaching as far as I could see of bright yellow and crimson 
leaves, which shimmered in the glad sunlight like a sea of burnished 
gold. In a clearing in front of the forest was a pretty homestead, with 
cows just coming in for milking, carts in the shed, poultry running about, 
and children at play, just as they all would be at any country farm in 
England. The owner of this farm went out some years ago as a labourer, 
was steady, and saved money, bought land with his savings, and is now 
master of this pretty home. He, his wife and children, all look quite 
healthy, and if you asked him whether he would like to come back to 
England his answer would be (the answer I have often had given me), 
that he would like to come over and see the old country, but would not 
wish to go back there to live. 

Many persons seehi to think that going to the colonies is going to a 
strange people and a strange language. But it is not at all so. The 
colonies are not England ; true, but they are English. The people are 
our own people, and they speak our own language. John Smith and 
Mary Jones do not speak a different language or become foreigners 
because you meet them three, or four, or ten, or twelve thousand miles 
away. And so when we go to the colonies there is no new language to 
■bft,1ftam^y,there are jiojiew ^maimers -and&customs to ^et .accustomed to. 
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We land at once among English people, hear English spoken, see 
English faces and English dress. In the shops we see goods come out 
straight from England, and very likely find the first person we speak to 
comes from our own county in England or from a street in London close 
by our own. When you think about emigrating you must not fancy you 
are going to find everything new, and strange, and unhomelike, and that 
to emigrate is to begin something quite unusual and, perhaps, very 
terrible. Most likely you will be astonished to find how very English 
everything is, how your country people who have gone before have tried 
to keep up their English ways. Of course you will find some differences, 
but only such as are unavoidable. 

Churches like our own are there, too. In the country people often 
have to go a long distance to church, but in the towns there are various 
churches, and whatever our creed may be we are nearly sure to find a 
place in which we can worship God as we have been taught to do. The 
same Bible is used, and if we are members of the Church of England we 
still join in the old familiar prayers, still hear the same words when our 
children are baptized and confirmed, and the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion is the same there as here. 

Women and girls who go out as servants get on very well in the 
colonies. They get good wages, and can always save if they are inclined. 
But it is a mistake to be eager for high wages. Get with a good mistress 
who is kind and will teach you the ways of the country and the manner 
in which work is done. If you are quick and careful she will always be 
willing to give you an increase of wages after a time, or to help you on in 
some way; and do not be in a hurry to change, for *A rolling stone 
gathers no moss' in the colonies any more than in England. Everything 
indoors is done by women in the colonies, but as a rule they do not do 
outdoor work. Food and wages are liberal, and servants have everything 
to make them happy. Domestic servants and farm labourers get on 
generally better than clerks and governesses. But more will be said 
about this in a future paper, as the demand for labour is not quite the 
same in all the colonies. What is really alike in them all is, that all offer 
means of getting a livelihood respectably and of gaining a comfortable 
home of your own. I one day asked a very respectable man, a skilled 
workman, if he found himself better off in Canada than in London and 
Glasgow, where he had worked before he emigrated. *Yes, for I am 
happier,' he said. * If I count actual money, I could earn nearly as much 
in London and Glasgow, for I could always command my price as a 
skilled workman; but the difference is that there I lived in a narrow 
street, in another man's house ; here I live in my own house, the children 
play about in my own garden with plenty of room, and I sit out and read 
to my wife in the veranda in the summer evenings ; and we have a good 
warm house in the winter, and plenty of good food, and plenty of fire ; no 
chilblains, and no colds.' I asked him if he would like to go back. He 
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said he would like to see the old country ; he loved it ; but not to live 
there. He would not change for anything. Another family I know who 
say the same thing. The father was a cabinet-maker in London; he 
went out to Canada when he married, worked, saved money, bought 
land, built himself a house, and he and his family are now living happily 
in their own house. 

*But there is the voyage!' some one cries; 'the dreadful voyage I' 
Well, no doubt the voyage does sound terrible to a great many people. 
To eat, drink, sleep, get up in the morning, and go to bed at night, with 
water, water all round you, sounds rather dreadful, perhaps. Shipwrecks, 
and fires, and striking on rocks, and being run down by other ships, and 
all kinds of terrible things, rise up and terrify you, as the bogie stories 
terrify children. But, like the bogie stories, there is only a very little 
truth in all these visions of dismal things. Of course ships have been on 
fire, and have struck on rocks, and have been run down, and have stuck 
in the ice ; but it is no more the common lot of ships to meet with these 
accidents than it is of country people to be run down by their own carts, 
or of town people to be killed by the chimney-pots falling on their heads. 
We hear of the accidents that ships meet with, but, remember, we hear 
very little of the hundreds and hundreds that every day arrive safely at 
their ports. And life on board ship is pleasant enough. Once the sum 
is made up for the passage all anxiety is over for as long as the voyage 
lasts. No rent to pay, no tax-collector coming to the door, no wondering 
how food and fire are to be paid for. None of this. Meals are served up 
at regular hours, all of good and wholesome food, ready cooked and hot. 
In any case of illness a doctor is at hand, and medicine and everything 
necessary is provided, and nothing to pay. Does not all this speak of a 
rest such as many and many of you have never known ? And do not you, 
my younger friends, feel as if a real good holiday would brace you up to 
begin work again with new energy ? 

It is so pleasant to sit and walk on deck too, and to see so much that 
is wonderful and beautiful. On the short voyage to Canada whales are 
often seen, and sometimes large fields of ice, stretching away ever so far 
over the sea; or wonderful icebergs come floating down, melting by 
degrees as they get to the warmer seas. Then, on the longer voyages 
to Natal, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies, where we sail 
through hotter climates, beautiful birds are seen : Cape pigeons, with 
their pretty plumage ; albatrosses, with their white feathers and large 
wings, which, when spread out, measure sometimes as much as froni 
twenty to twenty-three feet from tip to tip. Sharks, too, are caught. 
Then there are glorious sunsets, lovely sunrises, beautiful moons, and 
stars innumerable, many of which can never be seen in England. Then 
there is a daily excitement in hearing how many miles our good ship has 
gone in the twenty-four hours, for this is reckoned at twelve o'clock every 
day. And another interest is in watching for and seeing other vessels. 
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Of course these are often at a long distance, but sometimes they are near 
enough to be spoken with by signals, sometimes they will even wait while 
a boat is lowered and letters are sent on board to be posted in England 
and give our friends news of us. There is hardly a day that passes 
without something of interest. On Sunday there is service, and I have 
heard no sweeter and heartier hymn-singing than on board ship. Instead 
of looking on the voyage as a thing to be dreaded, think of it as a happy 
rest time, in which to see many of God's wonders and to learn much of 
His love, and also in which you will get a real holiday, healthful and 
happy, which will give you fresh courage and energy for the new life to 
which you are going. 

A ship is quite a floating village, and one which is managed according 
to rule and order. There are always officers and men on watch, night 
and day, to guard against accidents within it and ^vithout it : fires and 
lights are put out by rule : everything is done by rule and for every one's 
safety. Provision is made against every accident ; nowhere do people 
take so much care and thought for you. They take all the trouble, and 
we, the passengers, whether in the cabins or in the steerage, have the 
rest and the amusement. Then, too, remember that the same God 
watches over us by sea and by land, in the house and in the ship, and 
we are safe in His care. 

The voyage is, indeed, a happy and a healthful time : and as I hope 
some who read this first paper on emigration will be inclined to take it, 
I shall say something during the next few months about the different 
colonies to which we may sail, and think of as home — the happy home 
of the future. M. A. F. 

^ 

(Address ' Secretary M. A. S., 22 Berners Street, London, w., ta be /orwttrded,* Personal 
inquiries can be made at 7, on Fridays, at above address.) 

Objects of the Society. 
To raise the efficiency and improve the status of Midwives. 
To establish a Registry and a Lending Library. 
To petition Parliament for the Recognition of Midwives. 
To afford opportunity for discussion of subjects connected with the profession. 

FROM a suggestion made after the meeting in May, the Editor of W&rk and 
Leisure engaged a room for Friday evenings during June and July, from 
6.30 to 10, at 22 Berners Street, w., and a Secretary to attend and answer 
inquiries, enter names of persons wishing to join the Society, and change 
Library Books (the books belonging to the Society being removed there), &c. 
It was hoped that Members and their friends would drop in and offer useful 
suggestions as to the wishes and requirements of the profession. Through 
some confusion in sending out the circulars, and a difficulty in obtaining a 
correct list of Members and their addresses, many did not get a notice till 
the beginning of July, and some, it is much feared, have never had oncj 
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but there has been sufficient encouragement given by Members to show that they 
think some organization of the sort needed. The medical papers taken in were 
much appreciated ; many speak of the need there is for a good Medical Library, 
and also for some Central Registry for Midwives to facilitate communication 
between the profession and the public. 

The last Quarterly Meeting took place Aug. 7th, at 22 Bemers Street. Two 
of the Founders were present. The following is a statement of what took place ; — 

I. It was agreed that, by wish of the Members, the Society be continued on 
the original basis of 1882, but allowing new developments. 
[^ II. The new Prospectus was read and discussed clause by clause. With a few 
very trifling alterations it is the same as in 1882, but there are some additions : 
one being, that at each Quarterly Meeting the Members shall elect a Committee 
to manage the work of the Society until the next meeting. This Prospectus will 
b6 sent to all Members as soon as printed, and they are requested to let the 
Secretary know how many copies they would like, at the same time sending full 
address for insertion in the address-book. 

III. According to Clause 8 of the new Prospectus, the Committee of Manage- 
ment was then elected by the Members for all business connected with the 
Registry, Elections, Library, Club Evenings, Finance, &c. The Founders arc 
eX'Officio Members of this Committee. 

IV. At the meeting in May the funds had been shown to be in a satisfactory 
state, and there having been no expenses except postage since then, the Founders 
considered the Meeting justified in re-electing the Secretary for three months, 
and securing the Club-room, 22 Bemers Street, for the Friday evenings. It is in 
a very convenient situation, and all letters for the * M, A. S.* are forwarded at 
once to the Secretary. It was calculated that the liabilities of the Society for the 
year, including the salary of Secretary, rent of office, newspapers, postage, &c., 
would be about 50/., and it will be seen by this that to make the Society self- 
supporting there should be 188 Members at 5^. With the funds in hand the 
expenses for one year may be met, but after that, unless more Members have 
meanwhile joined, the existing arrangements (Registry Secretary, Club-room, &c.) 
must be given up, or the Members* Subscriptions raised. If enough Members 
enter to pay the above expenses, the 2s, 6d, entrance-fee and any donations 
received would be applied to improving the Library and providing other advan- 
tages. It is therefore hoped that Members will distribute copies of the new 
Prospectus to all persons interested, and make the Society as widely known as 
possible, both to the profession and to the public. 

V. The advisability of a notice of the Society in some paper was discussed, 
but it was agreed not to attempt this at present, unless any Member can get a 
short account of the Society admitted into any paper or magazine, when the 
Secretary will forward such notice at her request. 

VI. It was suggested, that if on one Friday in the month lectures by com- 
petent persons could be given on some subject of interest to the Members it would 
be greatly appreciated, and it is hoped that some such arrangement may shortly 
be made. It was also suggested that Members might be allowed to introduce 
suitable friends to the lectures on the payment of 6d. 

When the Society is better known we hope that many Country Midwives will 
join it. Midwives starting in country or suburban places are often very friendless 
and lonely, and will feel that five farthings weekly is not much to pay for the 
privilege of belonging to an Association, to the more experienced Members of 
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which they may apply for advice in trouble ; for help when fresh work is needed, 
or for the news of their profession that will, if possible, always appear in IVor^ 
and Leisure (which they would receive monthly), thus feeling they had not lost 
all connexion with former Teachers and old fellow-Students. Next Quarterly 
Meeting a detailed account of the state of the funds of the Society will be laid 
before the Members. 



THIS is a busy world ; everybody works — even the people who lie in 
bed work, and work pretty hard, too. We cannot help working : 
if we stopped for five minutes we should die. If any one doubts this 
statement he had better try to find an idle person, and then watch him 
carefully and see for himself if it is true. 

Some one, perhaps, may be found who has pitied herself until she 
thinks she is ill, and has then gone to bed in the hope of staying there 
and doing no work. Nobody could be lazier ; but, for all that, she is still 
hard at work, as may be seen, breathing, blowing air in and out : never 
stopping, but sticking to it as if her life depended on it, as in fact it does. 
Besides breathing, she is doing a great deal of other hard work ; her 
blood is running at a great pace, from the heart and back again, round 
and round and round ; and her blood is very like herself, for it won't go 
without being driven. She is also busy warming the bed and wanning 
the air she breathes, for what she breathes out is hotter than what she 
takes in. 

Now all this work, taken together, represents a very great deal, for if 
all the air she breathes in the twenty-four hours could be collected to- 
gether it would fill a space of more than 150 cubic yards ; and the work 
done by the heart is as hard as raising a weight of 375 lbs. up to the top 
of St. Paul's. If all her breath could be caught in a bag, and then shaken 
up with clear lime water, the water would become thick and milky, and 
from the white sediment about half a pound of charcoal could be ob- 
tained : she has been busy all day burning her body and blowing out the 
ashes. Now, all this work she cannot help doing, because she has been 
wound up by the sun. All the work in the world, from smoking a pipe 
to turning the treadmill ; all the running about, from the horse pulling 
a cab to the old lady getting out of the way of it ; all the work of the 
railway trains and penny steamboats, would never have been done if the 
sun had not wound up the world. We are most of us wound up three 
times a-day ; — three times a-day we sit down and chew and swallow 
certain pieces of dead animals and plants — in other words, we eat our 
meals — and are wound up by the sun. If we did not eat, and so wind 
ourselves up pretty often, we should run down and die. After we have 
swallowed the dead plants and animals they become part of ourselves, 
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and 80 come to life again ; what was a cabbage and a sheep is now a 
curate or policeman. Just like a clock, no sooner wound up than down 
we begin to run. We breathe in oxygen, and blow out — not exactly dust 
and ashes, but carbonic acid, which is worse than dust and ashes, be- 
catase we cannot see the mess it makes in the air, and 50 do not clean it 
up, as we ought to do, by opening the window. 

Dirt is matter in the wrong place ; and this same carbonic acid is in 
the wrong place in the house — for there it does nothing but harm ; but 
as soon as it gets out of the window it is blown about till at last it comes 
to a plant, perhaps a cabbage in a garden. Now the cabbage lives on 
carbonic acid, just as we live on our dinners ; but the cabbage cannot eat 
in the dark, and has to be wound up by the sun. The sun shines on the 
green leaves, and then they can catch the carbonic acid and turn into 
cabbage. So that the difference between a sheep and a curate and a 
cabbage is only one of arrangement ; they are all made up of the same 
materials. The sheep eats the cabbage and makes it sheep, the curate 
eats the sheep and makes it curate, and then the curate burns, and blows 
himself away, for he cannot consume his own smoke ; and then the round 
game starts afresh — cabbage, sheep, curate, and so on. 

Although a cabbage is so unlike a sheep, we must not be surprised 
that they can be changed one into the other. Almost everything is a 
matter of arrangement. There are only a few letters in the alphabet, but 
there is as much difference between Paradise Lost and a leader in the 
Echo as between a cabbage and a curate, and it is all arrangement. 

So we see that the sun winds up the vegetable world by helping plants 
to get hold of carbonic acid. They cannot catch it in the dark, and 
unless the sun wound them up they would run down and die. All flesh 
is grass. AU animals — curates and all — either eat vegetables for them- 
selves, or get some other animal— ox, or sheep, or chicken, or what not 
— to eat them first, and turn it into meat Mutton is second-hand grass 
that has been swallowed by a sheep. All the strength of the animal 
world comes from the vegetable world, for without food there would be 
no strength, and all food is vegetable. All flesh is grass. The sim winds 
up the vegetable world, and the vegetable the animal, and so the old 
woman gets home — for else she could not walk. 

Now the sun has been winding away, using the plants as the key, for 
a very much longer time than we have time to think of. He made a 
great many plants before there were sheep to eat them, and now they 
have got so black that no sheep can be found that like them. We cannot 
eat these old black plants — coals some people call them — ourselves, 
because they are gritty and unwholesome, so we bum them, and warm 
ourselves, and get light by their gas ; and so let them run down and give 
us the good of the pre-historic sunshine that wound them up when 
Mother Earth was a girl. And another use we have for these old plants 
is to make them pull us about, and do almost every kind of work. 
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A steam-engine is a thing that can digest a coal, and use the force the 
sun put into it for doing other work. The stoker winds up the steam- 
engine with coals, and himself with dinner ; and the sun wound up the 
dinner and the coals. Evidently our strength is not our own ; we only 
spend a power sent us from the sun — a power of whose nature and origin 
and object we know — and probably can know — nothing, and which it is 
better to spend to some purpose than to waste in wondering or squab- 
bling over what it shall be called. Where the sun got it from we do not 
know ; we know, however, that he wound us up, and that we are running 
down — running down because, though some of us have strong springs, 
they all get worn out at last, and wind up less and less, until they will 
not go. Reprinted {by permission) from * MisericordiaJ 

I » I 



FRANCESCO BERNADONE, whom men call 
St. Francis of Assisi, but not then 
Raised to his high estate as saint of God — 
He, riding once in his light-hearted youth, 
Passed through his native land in flowery spring. 
His heart was light within him. All around 
The meads were scarlet with anemones, 
And his soul sang for joy of nature's wealth : 
Such was his wont, for God had made him gay, 
A singer, soldier, but at times withal 
Moved with a higher hope of heavenly things, 
Which, after struggles with this world's vain show. 
Led him through thorny paths to ways of peace. 
But on that day, through the fair Umbrian vale 
He rode content 'neath the clear shining sky, 
When all at once — a shadow on his path — 
A leper stood, a foul and loathsome sight ; 
Ragged his garb, his body all one sore ; 
An outcast, maimed, degraded form of man, 
Who begged an alms : and bright Francesco looked, 
And seeing him so blot the light of day 
With fell disease, turned from him, passed away 
In vexed repulsion at the hideous shape, 
And so rode onward, striving to forget 
That such things were on this fair, smiling earth. 
But his heart smote him, and he stayed his steed, 
And, low dismounting, drew his silken purse, 
.AadifnunJts Jietted meshes took the^^old 
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And gave it to the leper where he crouched 

Beside the pathway, hoping for an alms ; 

Then, on the hand stretched out to take the gift, 

He laid the kiss of peace, with thought of Him, 

Who said of old, * Yea, even inasmuch 

As ye have done it to the least of these. 

Ye did it unto Me ' —so gently kissed 

The leper's hand, and on his horse anew 

Rode on content. But as he rode he turned 

And looked behind ; when lo ! where just before 

The leper sat, behold \ a Form of grace, 

With brow serene, and eyes of shining light. 

Stood by the way, and on the outstretched hands. 

Now raised to bless, Francesco deemed he saw 

The print of nails. Yet, even as he looked. 

The vision passed, while all the air seemed full 

Of sounds of heaven and scents ambrosial, 

And his heart leapt within him, for he said, 

* Yea, Lord, to Thee I gave in Thy poor man. 

And Thou wert there ! I thank Thee, oh ! my Lord :' 

So journeyed on, and ever in his soul 

Pondered this thing, which in due time bore fruit 

Of righteousness, and everlasting life. 

Amy Layard. 

• > o<* 
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POEMS received :-— i. My Gift. 2. A Vale of Tears. 3. The North Wind. 
4. Under the Boughs. 5. The First Flower of Spring. 6. Work and 
Leisure. 7. Ring a Ring o' Roses. 8. Arran in Autumn. 9. An Evening View. 
10. The Neophyte. 11. Not Lost, but Gone before. 12. Cloud and Sunlight. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2 and 3, accepted ; 4, pretty, but not very suitable ; 
5, too long and not very interesting; 6 and 11, much too long and metre very 
faulty ; 7, 8, and 9, rather uninteresting ; 10, metre wrong ; 12, commonplace. 

Receipts from L. M. ; Speranza; M.; M. Dobree ; and one unsigned. 

The receipts are all good this month. L. M. takes the prize, but the others 
are all accepted and will be published. 

Acrostics from P. B. ; K. B. ; L. V. H. 5 S. E. M. ; J. T. ; L. A. P. ; Pur ; 
M. Dobree. 

P. B. takes the prize ; K. B. and L. V. H. are accepted ; the others are all too 
easy. 

Subject for Prize Essay : — * May any Form of Reverence be considered 
AS a Social Virtue? To what Rixations of Life is it due; and how 

MAY IT BE rendered WITHOUT IMPAIRING OUR OWN DIGNITY AND InDE- 
P9KI2BM££ OF XKARACTERi* 
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fSitporttt antt Slnnouncementst. 

NO TICE. — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports, Items for in- 
sertion may be forwarded to ' Reporter, Work and Leisure,' JIatcAards, 197 Piccadilly, W. 

The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Qffice Hours: 
II to 1 and 2 to 4 Daily y except Saturdays. Post-office Orders to A. M. Mackenzie, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, s, tv. Dip6t for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, s, w. — address Lady Eden. D/pSt for DecorcUivt 
Painting, China, &^c,, 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, s,w, — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Fatuy Work are 
also on view at the Centred Office, Orders for Plain Needlework should he 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special Secretary^ at 80 Eaton Square, s, w, ; 
and for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey, 

The Office of the Working Ladies' Guild closed on August 15, and will 
reopen on the 1st October. In reviewing the work done during the season it 
must be acknowledged that the number oi permanent situations obtained has been 
small, and this we think is to be in great part attributed to the * bad times,' as 
the amount of occasional work found for our ladies has been up to the average. 
We would take this opportunity of reminding our Associates, and other readers of 
Work and Leisure, how much the interests of the Society would be promoted if 
it were more generally known that such work could be undertaken and satis- 
factorily executed by it, as cleaning and repairing lace, mounting collections of 
photographs and drawings, copying and transposing music, mending music, 
manuscripts, &c., and copying by hand, by type- writer, or by machine. 

There is another matter about which our Associates, and especially our newer 
Associates, need reminding from time to time — our rule of personal knowledge of 
the ladies introduced. Nothing can be much stronger than this rule. The 
Associate must be able to * vouch for the worthiness ' of the case presented. 
Personal acquaintance must mean ' more than a casual introduction ; ' and before 
introducing a case a paper must be signed, testifying to previous knowledge of 
and confidence in the case presented. Yet there are Associates who send cases of 
which they know little or nothing, * knowing the W. L. G. investigates its cases.' 
This is what the W. L. G. does not profess to do. On the contrary, it trusts to 
its Associates to send cases which do not require investigation. It is true that the 
work of the Society, though it does not undertake investigation, brings out 
the character of its workers, and an unsatis&ctory case rarely remains many 
weeks on the books ; while the small percentage of unsatisfactory cases intro- 
duced shows that our rules are, in the main, kept. But we ought to have no 
unsatisfactory cases. We should have none, if our Associates would remember- 
First, that the Society is intended to help Iculies, Secondly, that the ladies must 
deserve the help. Thirdly, that they must need the help ; and, unless incapacitated 
by age or sickness, must be willing to do the work offered them. It is impossible 
to estimate the mischief that may be done to the Society by a single bad case ; 
the valuable help it may alienate, and the evil effect it may produce among our 
workers; and from this danger we can only be guarded if our Associates realise, 
one and all, their personal responsibility in introducing cases. It is only by these 
means that the high character of the Working Ladies' Guild can be maintained. 
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Penny Dinners for Elementary School Children. — The Central 
Council for Promoting Self-supporting Penny Dinners are enabled, through the 
generosity of Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart., to offer Three Prizes of 40/., 30/., and 
20/. respectively, for the best three Essays on the question, What are the best 
means of dealing, in connexion with penny dinners, with children who are ill-fed 
and who do not pay? (i.) Those whose parents or guardians are indigent. 
(2.) Those whose parents or guardians are careless and negligent. (3.) Those 
whose parents or guardians are vicious and intemperate, and whose inability to 
pay arises from these causes. Under this head the limits of penal legislation and 
charitable effort should be specially considered. By what means can these cases 
be properly investigated and decided upon? The Essays must not 1^ less in 
length than thirty pages, or more than sixty pages of the Quarterly Review^ and 
must be sent by September 30th next to the Hon. Secretary. Each Essay must 
bear some motto, accompanied by an envelope having the same motto outside, 
and the name and address of the writer inside. The Prize Essays will become 
the property of the Central Coimcil. If the Essays of unsuccessful candidates 
are not applied for during the month following the adjudication, they will be 
destroyed, together with the envelopes accompanying them, unopened. The 
following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as judges : — The Right Hon. 
A. J. Mundella, M.P.; Herbert Birley, Esq., Chairman of the Manchester School 
Board; Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. H. Forbes Clarke, 
Hon. Secretary, Camden House, Hungerford Road, N. 

Fruit and Game for Hospitals.— We are requested to mention that the 
kind and generous donors of these would much increase their value by stating, when 
sent, that they may be used for the nursing staff as well as for the patients. If 
not so stated, they are rigidly kept for the patients, though in many cases they 
would be an unspeakable boon to the hospital staff, many members of which 
have been accustomed to them formerly and miss them greatly. 

Girton College, Cambridge. — The Clothworkers' Exhibition of 80 guineas 
yearly, and the M.A. Leighton Scholarship of 20 guineas yearly, both tenable for 
three years, have been awarded respectively to Miss H. F. Ashwin, Clergy 
Daughters' School, Bristol, and Miss M. F. Syson, Bedford College, London. 
The Russell Gumey Scholarship, of 45/. yearly for three years, has been awarded 
to Miss Ethel Gavin, Maida Vale High School. 



Marriages between English and French Subjects. — The National 
Society is circulating the following leaflet upon marriages between English and 
French subjects, as agreed upon at a meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Provinces of Canterbury and York : — * Marriages of this kind have taken place 
in England in ignorance of the requirements of the French law, which are very 
strict and peculiar, and of the fact that when the French law has not been fully 
complied with such marriages are not merely voidable, but actually void, in 
France. In consequence of the practical evils which have arisen, the French 
consuls and consular agents in this country are now instructed by their Govern- 
ment to give information as to what the French law requires, and to issue 
certificates of the fulfilment of the necessary conditions, when satisfied of the fact 
by the production of proper evidence. Persons interested in such marriages ought 
to be directed by the clergy, especially the surrogates, to resort to the neighbouring 
consul or consular agent for information on the subject and to obtain such cer- 
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tificates. They should be warned that if this precaution be n^lected, the 
consequences to the contracting parties and their children may be ruinous, in 
virtue of the absolute invalidity of the marriage according to French law.* 

Self-supporting Penny Dinners. — Many of our readers who take a great 
interest in this question, will be glad to know of a little penny pamphlet with this 
name, published by Alexander & Shepheard, 21 Castle Street, Holbom, E.C. A 
quantity of recipes are included in the pamphlet. 

Occupations for Women in America. — In 1836 only seven occupations 
were open to women in this country. There are now in Massachusetts alone 
nearly three hundred, which are said to guarantee to women incomes from 20/. 
to 600/. yearly. 

The a, F. D. Society. — Most of our readers probably know something of 
this Society, which aims at giving assistance to clergymen of limited incomes and 
to their families. It may, however, be well to remind all that the Society has a 
very large number of applications for help, and that working parties, &c., could 
do much for them, newly-made garments being specially valuable. All particulars 
will be gladly sent, and parcels received, by Miss Hinton, 4 York Place, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Misericordia, the Monthly Paper of the Guild of S. Barnabas for 
Nurses. — ^This bright and useful little paper continues its valuable career, and 
may be warmly recommended to those for whom it is specially intended. It can 
be obtained from the publisher, Mr. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holbori^, E.C., 
and is only twopence monthly. 

oy< » 

The Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents^ ana 
cannot undertake to return rejected Comtnunications^ but will endeavour to do so ij 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

Correspondents are requested to mention whether the addresses they give tnay be 
published f as much time and trouble may often be saved by direct communication. 



The Young Women's Christian Association. — Protection at 

Railway Stations. 

Madam, — ^We trust you will allow us to bring before the public through your 
columns a few of the objects of the Young Women's Christian Association for 
Prevention and Protection. The benefits it offers are these: — Boarding Houses, 
Women's Restaurants, Institutes and Evening Rooms, a Central Elmployment 
Agency, Benefit Society, a Free Library, &c. By a network of Branches all 
over the land, and its affiliation with the International Union for Young Girls, it 
secures to its Members and Associates kind and helpful friends as they go about 
from place to place. 

We are now making special efforts to advertise the Association at our Railway 
Stations. Courteous replies and kind permission have been received from several 
of the Companies, and we hope by this means that girls starting for, or arriving 
in, London and other large towns, may at once take advantage of the benefits of 
the Y. W. C. A. The need for such protective measures has again and again come 
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under our notice, and only within the last few weeks many have been sheltered 
and saved. We w«uld urge on all parents, guardians, and teachers, not to send 
any girl to London without communicating with our Travellers* Secretary, 
17 Old Cavendish Street, who will engage to have her met at the station if due 
notice be given. 

We would advise no girl to answer an advertisement, however promising, nor 
to accept any situation, without consulting some competent person. 

We cordially invite any girl coming to one of our large towns to join the 
Y.W. C. A., by sending her name, address, and subscription {is.) to me at the 
Office, or to one of the local Secretaries. 

We feel sure that these and other advantages only need to be known to be 
appreciated, and that our appeal to the fathers and mothers of England will not 
be in vain. 

Why should we be hampered so often and so long by the want of means in 
carrying out the plans and extending the usefulness of this Association ? 

We shall be thankful to hear — (i), From any ladies in sympathy with the aims 
and objects of the Y. W. C. A., who would join our bond of workers in or out of 
London. (2), From any who have girls they would like to commit to our care. 
(3), From some who can and will help us to start Station Lodging-houses, 
' Station Visitors,' or Institutes in needy and dangerous localities. 

Within the last few weeks alone many have been sheltered and saved. One 
young inexperienced girl made an acquaintance on the very day of her arrival in 
London. This would-be friendship continued for some time, and she was at last 
induced to accompany him to an hotel on promise of marriage. The Superin- 
tendent of one of our Y. W. C. A. Homes, to whom the girl had been recom- 
mended from a Country Branch, insisted on following her, and rescued her from 
impending ruin. Another girl was addressed in the waiting-room by a lady, who 
offered her a situation, and she was urged to accompany her at once. Had theris 
not been a friend at hand to protect her, what might have been her fate ? 

Apologising for occupying so much of your space, 

I am, yours faithfully, 
M. Weitbrecht, Sec. {on behalf of the Committee). 

17 Old Cavendish Street y London^ w. 

[The Y. W. C. A. has long carried on its useful work, but the special depart- 
ment to which this letter refers is perhaps less well known than its other branches, 
while it is as urgently needed as any. Country parents are by no means as alive 
as they should be to the dangers besetting young servants while travelling, and we 
hope that the modest fee mentioned above, as securing so great advantages, will 
not be grudged by the guardians or employers of young women. The condition 
of public feeling on the subject just now ought to make this appeal a specially 
well-timed one. — Ed.] 

Helpers of the Poor. — Bristol. 

Dear Madam, — As some time has passed since some account was given in 
Work and Leisure of the nature and aims of the above Institution, then just being 
started, it may interest some of your readers to hear of its present development and 
work. For the benefit of those who did not see the original notice in Work and 
Leisure it should be mentioned, that the idea with which the Association started 
was to afford opportunities ' for organized and systematic work to ladies who are 
precluded from joining Sisterhoods or other Associations which presuppose strict 
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unity in dogma besides the simple recognition of our brotherhood in Christ' 
For this purpose a house in a poor district of Bristol was seoired, in which ladies 
could live at no other expense than the payment of their board. 

During the first year in which this * House of Help * has been open, ten ladies 
have occupied it for longer or shorter periods. Though of necessity the work was 
of an experimental character, it has developed itself principally in the direction of 
visiting and classes. All about the House lies a thickly populated region, which 
could absorb the enei^es of dozens of district visitors, while, owing to the circum- 
stances of the town, they are hard to obtain, and mostly live at a considerable 
distance ; so that visitors who can live close to the districts they undertake are 
eagerly welcomed by the clergy of the adjacent parishes. An almost endless 
amount of such work is waiting to be done — had we but enough hands to do it— 
within a few minutes* walk of the House. Mothers* Meetings, Sunday Classes, and 
all such branches of parish work, call out for workers. 

But the House has its own special Girls* Classes, not restricted to any parish. 
Through the winter a Night School is carried on one evening in the week and 
amusements on another ; while all the year round the ' Sewing-club Evening * is 
kept up weekly, when forty or so roughish specimens of girlhood assemble to sew 
the garments which they buy by d^prees. Preparing for this class forms no small 
part of the lady-resident*s work, and also preparing for the weekly working party 
of Associates and friends, who either make up fresh materials or help to renovate 
the old clothes sent to the House. The stores thus collected are ready for sudden 
calls, and the residue disappear quarterly in a sale to the poor people of the 
district. 

More ladies, however, are needed to make the Institution as useful as it might 

be, and the Council specially wish to meet with a lady competent to take the 

position of head. All further particulars as to the work, &c., can be obtained 

from (Miss) L. Edwards, Ifon. Sec, 

Prospect House, Clifton Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 

A Working Woman*s Co-operative Association. 

Madam, — ^Will you be kind enough to allow me to draw the attention of your 
readers to an effort which is being made to ameliorate the condition of needle- 
women, — a class whose services are so little remunerated that they have a hard 
struggle to resist temptation? About a year! ago we b^;an with but three ma- 
chines. We now have been sufficiently encouraged to induce us to rent a 
convenient house, 6 Crescent, Minories, where we have a department in which 
we can undertake tailoring, if a pattern garment be sent to us. We have already 
executed large Army orders for Government in this department. We can 
execute orders for gentlemen's dress shirts, white ties, ladies* underlinen, babies' 
dresses and underlinen, dresses, mantles, or millinery of any description. We 
are close to the Mark Lane, Fenchurch Street, and Aldgate Railways ; are easy 
of access by carriage, and have quiet and spacious standing-room for carriages in 
front. All that we want is orders. We do not aim at competing with the lowest 
market, neither do we r^;ulate our prices by the highest. What we do aim at is 
to give such a wage for good work as shall enable our women by industry and 
carefulness to live and to bring up their children decently. Surely, when the 
result of poverty is being so painfully realised by many who are aware of how it 
ministers to vice, an appeal, not for money but for work, will not pass un- 
heeded. In conclusion I may say, that the Society is now registered under the 
Co-operative Societies* Act, and that a lady, trained in the best Paris and London 
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houses, is the Matron. All letters addressed to the Manager, 6 Crescent, Minories, 
E.C., will receive immediate attention. The Office is closed on Saturdays. 

I remain, Madam, yours faithfully, Sarah Heckford. 

Type- Writing. 
Madam, — I have taken in JVor^ and Leisure for some years, and always 
rejoice when it points out some fresh opening for the employment of women. 
This month I am struck by the letter on type-writing ; but to my mind it is need- 
lessly discouraging — I mean in the cost and time required to learn — and I think 
you may like to hear my much simpler experience. A year and ^ half ago I was 
seized with writers* cramp, and forbidden to write at all by my doctor. As I 
live alone, this was very inconvenient ; my servants had to write as many as 
they could, but there are letters that cannot be written by the best of servants. 
One day, about two months ago, a friend sent me a prospectus about the Hall 
type- writer, thinking that would help me ; and I sent for one. The man who 
brought it down showed me how to use it, but I am sure he was not in the house 
half an hour. It is most simple and easy to learn. I never needed to 'practise' 
(so called), my first essay being on a letter, and the little machine is very easy to 
keep in order ready for use. It is the size of an ordinary wooden desk, and only 
weighs 7 lbs., so can be taken about from place to place. Then the price is less 
than half of the old type-writers, being only 8/. 8j. There are, I think, ten 
different sorts of type ; only one is supplied with the machine, but the others can 
be obtained for 5^. each. Probably if ladies were writing for their livelihood they 
might need more than one sort; but even then the expense is very small. I 
cannot see that lessons are at all required. It is said that with practice a person 
may write fifty words a-minute. I do not use mine enough to have attained to 
that speed, but I can quite believe it. The Hall type-writer is an American 
invention, and can only be obtained from the agent, Witherby and Co., 74 Corn- 
hill, E.C., and 325A High Holbom, w.c. You are quite at liberty to make what 
use you like of this letter, if you think it would help any poor lady wishing to try 
type- writing who might be deterred by the cost of the larger machines. 
Aug. 6tk, I remain, yours &ithfully, H. F. 6. 

P.S. — I see a still cheaper machine is now being advertised — the Anglo- 
American — which only costs 3/. 3^., but I know nothing about its merits. 

Diocesan Zenana Mission, Calcutta. 

Dear Madam, — ^Will you allow me to make known through your pages the 
want now existing of two more ladies in the Mission carried on in Calcutta under 
the Bishop of that diocese? The head of the Mission is Miss Angelina M. Hoare, 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry Hoare of Staplehurst. Her fellow-workers are 
some of them volunteers like herself, others receive salaries. The only essentials 
in any one offering are earnest Church principles and a willingness to work in a 
spirit of loyal co-operation. The work is of a varied nature. There is direct 
missionary work carried Ob in the 2^nanas in and about Calcutta, and in the 
villages at varying distances from the city. There is also school-work in the Day 
School attached to the Mission House; for this a lady of good education is 
required as Head Mistress. There is, besides, a Dressmaking Department, in 
order to give Bengali girls not suited for Teachers a means of livelihood, by 
making dresses for English people. Any one unable to give her services 
giatuitously would receive a free passage and a salary. A passage home is 
guaranteed every fifth year, or before that time on medical certificate. I earnestly 
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hope this appeal may reach some who may be willing to offer themselves for work 
in this important part of our empire in either of the three ways mentioned above. 
The climate of Calcutta is less trying than many parts of India. Medical sanction 
would of course be necessary. I am, dear Madam, yours faithfully, 
Iden, StapUhurst^ Aug, 17M, 1885. William Hoare. 

The National Food Reform Association. 

Madam, — I have noticed with much pleasure in several numbers of ycKO. 
valuable Magazine papers on the Food question, and on Economical Cookery 
generally. Now it seems to me that this is a subject on which women, and espe- 
cially Englishwomen, are in great need of information. Might I therefore ask you 
to bring before the notice of your readers the work of the National Food Reform 
Society, Finsbury Square Buildings, Chiswell Street, B.C. A copy of the Society's 
Economical Cookery Book^ with other literature bearing on the subject, will be sent 
to all applicants who enclose a stamped directed envelope to the Hon. Secretary, 
F. P. Doremus, Esq., as above. As I think this offer might be of service to many 
of your readers, I should be glad if you would find it a place in your Magazine. 

Yours faithfully, S. TODD. 

Prizes for Tidiness. 

Dear Madam, — I should be much obliged if any of your readers could give 
me their experience on a subject in which I am much interested. I am anxious 
to improve the state of the houses in my husband's parish, and incite the women 
to tidiness and cleanliness. Has any one tried giving prizes for this purpose, and 
how can it be managed ? Allowance must be made for those women having many 
children ; for the aged or delicate, who necessarily cannot keep their houses as 
scrupulously neat as the others. And I should like to know how the competitioD 
could be carried on, and what rules I should make as to visits of inspection, for, 
of course, these should be unexpected. Yours, &c. A. L. 

How to turn an Honest Penny. — The Secretary of the Working Ladies' 
Guild, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w., begs to say, in answer to the suggestion made 
last month, that she can undertake to supply copies made by the Chronograph of 
circulars or letters, legibly written and punctually delivered, at moderate cost. 

Copying and Type-writing. — In answer to the paragraph, * How to turn 
an Honest Penny,' in our last number, three correspondents have written to give 
addresses where such work is undertaken. The terms are moderate, and full 
particulars may be had on application to Miss Gill, 26 Ashchurch Grove, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, w.; or to A. E. G., May's, 159 Piccadilly, London, W.; 
or to S. B., 31 Clarence Square, Gosport (see advertisement) ; each of whom 
professes willingness to undertake any employment of the kind. 

Cooking Stoves. — A correspondent strongly urges any ladies living in a small 
way in the country, or where gas is not available, to provide themselves with one 
of Bruce's oil stoves (see advertisement for particulars). She fully endorses all 
that is said in the advertisement of their merits, and is sure that any one who 
has tried them will confirm her testimony as to their being both very useful and 
very economical. 

Parish Lending Bag.— -Will any correspondent kindly inform T. L. B. 
what should be put into one of these, to be kept by the District Nurse, and used 
"by her when attending confinements ? All answers addressed, c/o Editor, Wwk 
attd Leisure, will be forwarded. 
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A LADY engaged in Work for the 
Poor wishes to meet with a res- 
pectable Person who will live with her 
in a Cottage in a Country Town, and 
Superintend the Training of one or 
more Poor Girls who desire to redeem 
their characters. Board and Lodging 
about 15J'. a- week. 1« 

A LADY wishes to receive Mother- 
less Children, or the Children of 
Parents in India, to bring up with her 
own. Her Friend, the Advertiser, can 
testify to her judicious kindness to 
Children, who soon become fond of 
her. IS 

A LADY, who can guarantee the 
case as worthy, Appeals for Help 
to save a respectable Old Woman from 
the Workhouse. Full particulars can be 
given if required. Smallest Donation 
received by E., Spomes* Library, 270 
Fulham Road. 

CAN any Lady recommend a FO- 
REIGN SCHOOL where a Girl 
of 17 could give her services in Teach- 
ing English in return for Lessons in 
Languages and Music? Address Se- 
CRETARY, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w. 

PLEA FOR DESERTED BABY- 
BOY.— Will any Readers of Work 
and Leisure help to maintain a little 
Boy, aged 2}^, whose mother has de- 
serted him? The kind poor woman 
who has charge of h<m cannot continue 
to afford to keep him unaided. Help 
promised annually, for a given period, 
would be most acceptable^ but any 
Donation, however small, would be 
thankfully received for this case by 
Pandora, Monk*s Library, Chichester 
Street, Paddington, London, w. 



MISS PHILLIPS begs to acknow- 
ledge a valuable Parcel from Lady 
L., also from Mrs. B., and will be 
much obliged to any Ladies who will 
send in some good useful Dresses, 
particularly Black ones, Capes, Under- 
clothing, or Boots, addressed to her at 
13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

MISS PHILLIPS recommends an 
Excellent UPHOLSTRESS to 
work by the Day or Week. Address 
Miss Stage, 2 Avenue Road, Clapham. 

FURNISHED FLAT TO BE LET 
from end of September for 8 or 
12 months. Five Rooms, including 
Kitchen, on Second Floor. Terms, 
2/. %s. a-week, without Plate or Linen. 
Suited for one or two Ladies. Apply 
by letter to Miss Phillips, 13 Corn- 
wall Residences, Clarence Gate, N.w. 

HOLIDAY HOME for Ladies of 
Small Means. lor. weekly. Ap- 
ply to Miss Richardson, King's 
Standing, Burton-on-Trent. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. will 
Work at Ladies' Houses 3" required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 

HOME for LADIES in reduced cir- 
cumstances who belong to the 
Working Ladies' Guild, and who are 
incapacitated for active employment. 
Furnished Rooms from 3j. 6</. per week. 
Apply to the Lady Superintendent, 
Evenlode House, 24 Parliament Hill 
Road, Hampstead. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, caa highlv 
recommeDd the following, for which 
application must be by letter only^ with 
full particulars : — 

1. Resident Governesses, from 60/. to 

100/. 

2. Resident French, diplom^. Ex- 

cellent Musician. 

3. Ladies' Maids, ages 21 and 23. 

4. Cook-Housekeeper. 

5. Upper Housemaid. 4yrs. character. 

6. Under Housemaids. 2 years', and 

4 years' character. 

7. Gardener, married, one Child ; or 

as Caretaker. 

8. Sewing Maids, good Needlewomen; 

or as Housemaids. 

9. Page, 16. 18 m onths' character. 

MRS. FORBES wishes to recom- 
mend most highly a Lady, a per- 
sonal Friend of her own (a retired Offi- 
cer's Wife), who is desirous to hear of 
Girls or Children to live in her House, 
for the purpose of attending with her 
own Daughters the High School or 
South Kensington Classes. Highest 
References given and required. Ad- 
dress G. G., 54 Onslow Square, South 
Kensington. 

THE Lady Superintendent of Ser- 
vants' Home, Tunbridge Wells, 
recommends a quiet Comfortable HOME 
to Two or Three Gentlewomen. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Bennett, 13 Dudley Road. 

USEFUL and Ornamental ARTI- 
CLES left from BAZAAR to be 
Disposed of at a great Reduction. Par- 
cels of Twelve Articles from ^, 6d, 
upwards. Can sdso undertake Orders 
in Cross-stitch Work. Proceeds for 
Convalescent Cottage. Address Mrs. 
Lane, Dangstein, Petersfield. 

WIDOW LADY, whose Sons Uve 
at home, can receive one or two 
Young Gentlemen as BOARDERS. 
Terms moderate. Situation convenient 
for Students at St. Mary's Hospital, or at 
Mr. Wren's, Powb Square. Address 
Mrs. T., 64 Maryland Road, St. Peter's 
Park, w. 

DAILY EMPLOYMENT as SE- 
CRETARY Wanted by a Lady. 
Warmly recommended by the Editor 
of Work and Leisure, Or as BOYS* 
GOVERNESS. English, Elementary 
Latin, &c. Address Miss Maskell, 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 



HOME FOR LADY STUDENT. 
A Lady Student (Art or Medical) 
can have a Comfortable HOME close 
to the British Museum. Apply by 
letter to Miss M. Cooper, 2 Museum 
Chambers, Bury Street, w.c. Refer- 
ences given and required. 

A DVERTISER most anxious to find 
/\ DETACHED COTTAGE, or 
Rooms in old-fashioned Manor-house, 
picturesque locality. Distance from 
Rail immaterial. Rent from 7/. to 10/. 
Address Theta, Swinmore Villa, 
North Malvern. 

CHELTENHAM.— TO LET, well- 
furnished HOUSE. 2 Reception- 
rooms, 5 Bedrooms, i Dressing-room. 
Terms, 80/. Address Miss Christie, 
5 Lansdowne Parade, Cheltenham. 

A LADY can be very highly recom- 
mended as COMPANION, 
LADY HOUSEKEEPER, or CHA- 
PERONE. Address A. Z., 5 Lans- 
downe Parade, Cheltenham. 

GOVERNESS, COMPANION, or 
CHAPERONE.— A Lady, mid- 
dle aged, desires a Re-engagement* 
Acquirements: Thorough English, good 
French (acquired in France), Rudi- 
ments of German, good Music, Needle- 
work. The highest References. Ad- 
dress Miss F., c/o C. Walter, 24 Old 
Cavendish Street, w. 

EASTBOURNE — HIGH-CLASS 
EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough Teaching on the Modem 
System. Preparation for Oxford Local 
Examinations, also the Royal Academy 
of Music. Address Miss CURTISS, 
Shortlands, Hartf ield Sq uare. 

W" ANTED, a Situation"^HOUSE- 
KEEPER in a School or FamUy, 
by a Widow with one Daughter, aged 
17, who is qualified to teach English 
and Music to Young Children. Small 
Salary would be taken if Mother and 
Daughter could be together. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Mrs. UsiLL, 
Fulbourn Lodge, Eastbourne. 

MISS COLLINGRIDGE designs 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, and 
undertakes all Branches of House and 
Church Decoration, at her Studio, tt 
Beaumont Street, w., where ^e is as- 
sisted by a limited number of Students. 
— A Young Lady, with a taste for 
Drawing, can be admitted as Articled 
or Quarterly PupiU 
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UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGR ATION REGISTER. 

NAMES AND ADDBESSES OF WOBKINa MEHBEB8. 
Bradford— yivs& Lambert, 1 1 St. PauFs Road, Bradford. 
Bristol — ^Mrs. Birt, Victoria Cottage, Victoria Road, St. Paul's. 
Cambridge — Mrs. Eadkn, Little Shelford. 

Derbyshire — Mrs. Ross, Snelston Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
* Leeds — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, 54 Albion Street. 
London — Mrs. Blanchard, 6 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. (By Letter only J) 
Miss Blake, 187 Fulham Rd., s.w. Office hours, 11 to 2, except 

Saturdays. 
Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 
Mrs. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, w. 
Mrs. Vatcher, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, E. 
Wakefield — Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Byfield Hall, Almshouse Lane. 
Weston-super-Mare — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 
Winchester — Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Members. 
Donations towards the assistance of needy Emigrants, Clothing, &c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, excepting Miss Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matron, 53 Horseferry Road, 
Women's Home, London, s.w. 

Regulations. 

1. Working Members pledge themselves — 

(a) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 
\b) To secure for them proper protection on the voyage and upon arrival. 
\c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 
emigration. 

2. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such lines as they find most 
suitable to their own locality and the class of emigrants with whom they prin- 
cipally deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or through the medium of the Roister, any information 
of service in the work. Confidential Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. jj^n. Sec. Miss GoocH, 41 Courtfield Gardens, s.w. 

* These are under the direction of the Yorkshire Ladies* Council of Ekiucation. 



HOLIDAY HOME for Governesses 
and Ladies of small means. 
Stands in pleasant grounds, always 
open. 15^. weekly. Address Super- 
intendent, Mount Ville, Torquay. 

CHURCH WORK in EAST LON- 
DON. — ^There are now Two Va- 
cancies in a Comfortable Home estab- 
lished for Ladies, working in East-end 
Parishes, under the direction of the 
Clergy. Views moderate. Apply M., 
33 Stepney Green, E. 

SUBBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN A FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, <Src. 



FUNDS are asked for the last year 
and a half at St. Mary's Hall, 
Brighton, of a Girl, one of a Curate's 
large family. Address X., Mr. Hol- 
land's, 200 King's Road, s.w. 

ETTERS, CIRCULARS, &c., 
neatly and legibly COPIED by 
means of Cop3ring Press. Specimens 
sent on receipt of stamped addressed en- 
velope. Punctual delivery guaranteed. 
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liTOTZOS!.— All CommunicationB relating to the Business arrangements of 
* Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
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TAe EDITOR 0/ 'Work and Leisure* [L. M. H.l regrets her inability h 
reply individually to the numerous Friends aud Correspondents who have so kindly 
inquired after her. 

Although in some respects better, her health is still so weak as to render it impossible 
for her to resume her business correspondence, and she is under m.edical orders to winter 
■it^road. She rejoices to say, however, that in her absence * Work and Leisure ' will 
be carried on by the same kind friend 7oho has so ably assisted her during the past year ^ 
and that she has been able to arrange that her general correspondence snail also receive 
attention, 

^i)e Hate in Itelatton to Wiomm. 

IL—THE LEGAL RELATION OF A MOTHER TOWARDS THE 
CONTROL AND CUSTODY OF HER CHILDREN. 

N this article it is proposed to consider the legal relation of 
a married woman, as a mother, towards her children in 
respect of their custody and control. In this as in other 
family relations, owing to practical conditions of life, the mother in 
theory ranks second to the father. It is quite accurate to say that 
by the coniinon law of England a father has the right to the custody 
of his infant children, not only as against third parties but as against 
the mother, though the child be an infant at the breast. Any ante- 
nuptial contract on the part of the father to give up the children of 
the intended marriage into the control of their mother or of strangers 
is deemed to be against public policy, and will not be enforced by 
the courts of law ; such a contract is held to be mischievous in its 
. operation on family life. But now, by a recent change in the law, 
the father on separating from the mother can enter into an arrange-* 
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ment to leave with her the custody of their child or children, if for 
their benefit, though it seems he may afterwards resume his rights 
over them, as the arrangement does not amount in law to a sub- 
stitution or delegation of his powers. 

During the lifetime of the father, * a mother as such,' according 
to Sir Wm. Blackstone, *is entitled to no power, but only to 
reverence and respect* But when the father dies without having 
appointed by will a guardian for his children, she is entitled to their 
custody during their minority, and in this respect is altogether in 
the place of the father, for she is their guardian by nature and 
nurture. The question of appointment of guardians for children by 
will is important Such guardians are termed * testamentary.* A 
•father alone can appoint testamentary guardians to his children. 
Without going into lengthy details on this point, it is enough to say 
that the origin of this paternal power to appoint guardians by will 
' is to be found in the abolition of the feudal tenures. A guardian so 
appointed has the right to the custody of the child, even as against 
the mother ; though as a general rule, where not detrimental to its 
interests, she retains the custody of it. A mother cannot legally 
appoint a guardian by will to her infant children ; but if she attempt 
to do so, and the person she names is proper and fit for the post, 
the Court will not refuse to pay attention to her wishes. It has 
"been proposed by a Bill lately introduced into the House of Lords, 
to give to the mother this power to appoint a guardian by will to her 
child, though the father be alive and not unfit to have charge of it : 
it is doubtful whether such a proposal if carried into law would work 
any advantage to parents or to children. If, however, the father 
were dead and had not appointed any guardian, or the guardian 
appointed by him were dead or unfit for his duties, it would be right 
and proper that the mother should have this testamentary power. 

Now while applications by the mother to take children out of 
the father's custody, except on sufficient ground, have never been 
successful, it is an error, though a common one, to suppose that a 
•father has an indefeasible right at all times and in all places to the 
■control and custody of his children, and that however flagitious his 
life may be, and however pure and honest that of the mother, she 
must look on and see her children spoiled if not ruined by the 
shameless example of their father without being able to invoke the 
assistance of the law on their behalf. The interests and advantages 
of the children are the chief and primary regard of the law, and the 
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Court of Chancery will interfere with the father's control of its wards 
in virtue of what is termed its * general jurisdiction;' and it inter- 
feres not only to give the custody of the infants to the mother, but 
even to third parties : that is to say, the power and protection of the 
Court can be invoked by others than the mother. The grounds for 
its interference are : first, absolute unfitness on the part of the father 
to retain control, arising from open habits of profligacy and the like, 
which may tend to corrupt the children ; next, where he has permitted 
his children to be maintained and educated by the generosity of a 
stranger, and brought up with expectations which he himself cannot 
fulfil, so that the resumption of his control would act detrimentally 
to their interests ; and lastly, which is of a most special nature, the 
intention of the father to take his child (being a ward of Court) out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court ; to attempt to do so, without leave^ 
is a gross * contempt of Court' It has been decided within the last 
few weeks that this power and jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
can be put in force though the child has no property to be admin- 
istered by the Court. 

Under its statutory jurisdiction, derived from two Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the Court of Chancery has also power to interfere with the 
control of the father on behalf of the mother. The first Act (knowa 
as Talfourd's Act, 2 & 3 Vict c. 54) gave the Court absolute dis- 
cretion and power, where the child was under seven, to order that the 
mother might have the custody of it till it reached that age. The 
object of the Act was to obviate the improper and illegitimate use 
of the husband's rights and authority to put pressure on the wife,, 
also to give the Court a wider discretion on behalf of an innocent 
wife and the interests of her children. This Act was repealed by^ 
the Infants' Custody Act, 1873 (36 Vict c. 12), which provided 
that the Court might order that any infant child or children under 
. the age of sixteen should be delivered to the mother, to remain in or 
under her custody or control, or if already in her custody or control 
remain therein till it or they should attain the age of sixteen. This 
provision, therefore, extends the mother's rights over her children 
by nine years. The paternal right, the marital duty, and the 
interests of the child, are taken into consideration by the Court 
when acting under this statute in deciding whether the custody 
ought to be given to or retained by the mother. Under the Divorce 
Acts the Divorce Court has power, pending its proceedings, to make 
orders as to the custody of the children, and will make such orders. 
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as the interests of the children demand. So, too, after the decree 
of divorce or judicial separation has been pronounced, the Court 
will determine which parent is to have the custody of the children ; 
and the principle upon which it proceeds, subject to the paramount 
interests of the children, is that the innocent party has a pn'md 
facie right to their custody. 

The mother's control when vested in her can, like that of the 
father, be interfered with when the interests of the children -demand 
that they should be removed from her custody. Thus, when she 
has assumed their guardianship through the death of the father, or 
by action of the Courts, she may be superseded or removed, just as 
the father may be, if she be guilty of misconduct, if she be unfit for 
her duties, immoral, or disobedient to the decrees and orders of the 
Court of Chancery. A second marriage does not necessarily remove 
her authority as guardian over the children of her first marriage, but 
the practice of the Court in such a case is to * direct a reference ' 
for the appointment of a new guardian ; and she may be continued 
as such or reappointed with others. 

The rights of parents over the custody and control of their children 
are sacred and of the highest possible order : to interfere with them 
lightly would work much mischief; and it is rightly ordered that 
only the highest tribunals of the land should have any general 
jurisdiction and power to interfere with them. Impatient reformers 
chafe at the restraint put by the law on their well-meaning but in- 
judicious philanthropy; they would let the mother, for little or no 
reason, supersede the father in the exercise of authority, and allow 
strangers to dictate to both how best to bring up their offspring. 
If their proposals were to prevail the potentiality of discord and 
litigation would be unbounded. To amend the law in this particular 
would be a good and wholesome process ; but to alter it wholesale, 
50 as to make it square with visionary theories rather than with the 
facts of life and experience of generations, would be ridiculous, if it 
were not harmful in its tendency towards the disintegration of social 

order. ( To be continued. ) 

[This paper, together with the preceding one in our last issue, upon *The 
Legal Position of a "Wife in the Family,* and a third which will appear next 
month, have been kindly supplied by a Barrister-at-Law {whose attentign has 
been specially directed to these subjects), in the hope oif removing some of the 
misapprehensions which appear to prevail upon the legal status of married women. 
The author's intimate professional acquaintance with the subject is an assurance 
that the information he supplies is absolutely accurate as io facts ^ however much 
.opinions may differ as to the results accniing from them. — Ed.] 
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iSoming f^omt. 

THOUGHTS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE leaves are falling, the holidays are nearly, if not quite over. Life's 
routine work has set in for most, if not all of us. The pleasant days 
we have looked forward to for eleven months are now recollections instead 
of anticipations, our money and our holiday-time are both at an end, and 
what is the harvest that we have reaped ? 

If we have spent our holidays wisely, here are some sheaves we should 
have brought home : — 

Health, first. These seasons of recreation are given us to renew our 
bodily powers, and to this object we must often sacrifice present pleasure. 
Do not let us bring home tares instead of wheat, wearied spirits, irritable 
tempers, jaded bodies and minds, because we have not had self-control 
enough to withstand the temptation of doing just too much ; of travelling 
by night instead of sleeping, and sight-seeing without intermission by day ; 
so neglecting needful bodily refreshment in the pursuit of pleasure. Of 
course, when we come home we must expect everybody to say, * What, 

you were at and never went over to when you were so near ! 

What a pity you did not just run over for one day! ' But let us not heed 
them ; it was far better to enjoy thoroughly what lay near at hand and 
bring home a stock of restored tranquil strength that will last us through 
all the darkness and cold of winter, the east winds of spring, and the heats 
of summer, till the next longed-for holiday comes round. 

Or, perhaps, you have brought home the sheaf of renewed memories. 
Your holiday may have been spent * on a visit,' renewing early ties of 
family and friendship, which, however true and strong, need adjusting 
sometimes. You and your sister or your friend have, perhaps, become 
wives and mothers since you last visited each other. You do not love 
'each other the less for these new ties, but circumstances are changed, 
interests are grown and enlarged, there is much to talk about, and, 
perhaps, some things to keep silence upon. But the old friend is all 
the more precious for the renewed intercourse that makes you feel as if 
•your girlhood were past away into a memory sweet and valued, but dead. 

Or we may have spent our holiday in the pursuit of some branch of 
knowledge. I know a man who often takes the opportunity of the * long 
vacation' to learn a nev/ language ; such facility is not given to many, 
but still a month or six weeks spent in a foreign country may go far 
towards perfecting the vocal expression of a language known, hitherto, 
only to the eye in printed books, and a power of speaking French, 
German, or Italian fluently, may be a very valuable * sheaf' brought 
home. Every one who draws knows the delight of a sketching-tour, and 
the well-filled portfolio is the most tangible of all holiday fruits ; so is 
the herbarium, the collection of fossils or insects. But there are various 
, ways of utilising our holidays if we keep our eyes open ; we can often 
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glean some pretty devices for oiir flowers and plants, some new arrange- 
ment for our ornaments, some dainty little tidiness for our bedrooms or 
boudoirs from our friends' houses. Then, too, for the anxious housewife 
there is almost always some new dish to be observed upon and the 
receipt obtained, and possibly some new article of food which we can 
import for the enjoyment and appreciation of our households. Some 
new book, too, has perhaps been our travelling companion on our 
holiday, and if it has met our needs, and been to us an epoch in our 
lives, though we may bring it home shabby and worn, yet, henceforward, 
that book stands for ever on our shelves in a halo of its own. 

These are the memories of happy holidays : but there are some 
whose spare time has been spent in the sick-room, perhaps by a death- 
bed, and what * sheaf do they bring home? The precious sense of 
duty done ; the comforting feeling that when trials really come they are 
not quite unbearable, and the perception that we have been near the 
dark river and shall know its shores again some day as a familiar place 
where we have trodden before : it will not be strange to us then. 

True, we have lost something for ever here, but it is safe * on the other 
side,' and some day, when we feel that life's work as well as life's 
holidays are over for us, we shall "find it again ; when we gather together 
the mingled result of work and pleasure, of rest and toil, of loss and gain, 
and go from the brief sojourn of earth, with our hands full or empty, 
according as we have used or neglected our opportunities, to a reckoning 
more important than we now make after our holiday on Coming Home. 

N. N. 



A GREAT deal has been written of late concerning the difficulties of education, 
of how hard it is for women, who are obliged to work for themselves, to 
supply deficiencies which have been incurred through a too exclusive attention to 
one branch of knowledge. For my part, I declare mjrself at once in favour of 
* specialists,* not only because I have had experience in the results of ' general 
grounding systems,' but because, in my opinion, independence, sincerity, courage, 
and hope, are stimulated to fresh effort by a consciousness of some one subject 
mastered, and by the assurance tiiat a certain amount of success has been already 
won. However, it is not my object to advance arguments on one side or the other, 
just now. I have only to relate, as concisely as possible, the noble perseverance of 
a young girl in a small matter, which, being well sustained, awakened my lasting 
admiration. 

It is some years now since I lived in Dublin, but at one time I was proud of 
carrying the crimson note-book of the Alexandra College ; and now, looking back, 
I own with gratitude that some of my happiest hours were spent within its walls. 
While a student, I made acquaintance with Eva Somerville, who was then a ' star* 
in the higher branches of science and classics. 

She was a small, slender girl, with gentle manners, a round face and a sensidve 
mouth ; her hair was cut short and curled round her forehead in a pretty, flufl^ 
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sort of way. In general her expression was almost too solemn. She seemed to 
observe the world through rimless spectacles, much as Minerva's owl might have 
noted the society on Mount Olympus ; but when she laughed, not even Minnehaha 
could have rivalled the merry ripple that seemed so full of mirth. Our college 
intercourse soon because more familiar ; and when, two years later, our names 
figured among the students of the past, she was my very dear friend. 

In those days music was my hobby. I studied composition and wrote 
* minuetti,^ My mother had given me a sitting-room, removed from the rest of 
the household, where I could practice ad lib, and receive my especial cronies 
undisturbed. It was a quaint turret chamber, of no particular shape or form. 
Indeed, the architect's mind must have been unsettled while building it, for it had 
been begun as an octagon, but when six comers had been accomplished it 
suddenly ran off into a blank straight wall, without bend or curve, and then ter- 
minated in a round window. The chairs were comfortable, so was the sofa, and 
when afternoon tea stood on my gipsy table every one succumbed to its influence, 
hearts were opened and secret aspirations boldly declared. Ah, me ! Some of us 
are authors now, some of us are teachers, one is an artist, another good for very 
little ; all are scattered hither and thither over the world, and who can tell when- 
or where we shall meet again? 

One afternoon in May I had just struck the final chord of one of Beethoven's 
Andantes, The sound was dying away and my eyes had strayed unconsciously to 
the sunlight which was dancing on the leaves of a sycamore outside. Eva was 
sitting near, holding a cup of tea in her hand. 

* Elw)ni,' she said, suddenly, * I would give a great deal to play like you.' 
I looked at her ; there were tears in her eyes. 

* My dear child,' said I, * I don't play properly. Come with me to hear 
Rubinstein to-morrow, and you will find that out for yourself.' 

* Never mind,' she returned. *I wish, oh, I do wish that I could play 
like you ! ' 

* And I would give my proficiency in music for your knowledge of Greek and 
Algebra,* I said. * No, I wouldn't, though. After all. Bach and Schubert are 
good comforters in times of trouble.' 

Eva sighed. * Well,' she said, simply, * there is no use in talking. You can't 
teach me, nor can I give you the power of calculation.' 

* Why can't I teach you?' I demanded. *You would not be my first 
pupil, Miss.' 

She laughed. 'I know that,' she said. *■ But I have no piano, and mamma 
would never hear of my practising at home.' 
' Show me your hands,' said I, sternly. 

She put her cup down, and held them out to me. I caught one, and examined it. 
' Have you an enormous amount of patience and perseverance ? ' I demanded. 

* Yes,' she replied, quietly. 

* But you are old to begin,' I continued, watching her curiously. * You will 
never excel ; yet, if you can work steadily, you will succeed in playing easy 
classical music correctly^ and in rendering the Tyrolese melodies that you love, so 
that people will like to hear them. But this depends not so much on how hng but 
how well you work each day.* 

* I know,' she answered, gravely. * It is the same with everything.' 

* Then,* I proceeded, * there is another difficulty. You have no piano, and you 
can't get one.' 
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She nodded, very sorrowfully. 

* Are you, indeed, in earnest ? * I asked again. * Do you really wish to learn 
music ? Remember I never endure wilful negligenfce on the part of a non-paying 
pupil, though it is an intense pleasure to help a painstaking student.* 

* I have oceans of patience,' she answered emphatically. * I do wish to learn ; 
and, Elwyn, if you will teach me, I promise to be the best pupil you ever had, so 
far as diligence is concerned.' 

* Then,' said I, falling on my knees before a huge white press, and looking* 
among its lower shelves, * here is what you require.' 

Whereupon I took out a flat mahogany box, which on being opened contained 
a miniature piano of two octaves, with a set of exercises pasted to the lid. 

* This,' I continued, * is a dumb piano by Kalkbrenner. My mother used to 
practise on it when, as a young girl, she travelled by post with grandpapa on the 
Continent. It is one of the most exasperating inventions ever evolved from the 
brain of man, but it is first-rate for learning five-fingered exercises without 
making a noise. Will you have it ? ' 

Yes, she would. Her eyes sparkled, her face flushed with delight ; she seized 
the treasure and took a lesson in its use at once. 

That was the beginning of it all. She kept her word. I never had such a 
pupil, either before or since. When I affirm that no repetition of any technical 
instruction was ever needed, professors will be inclined to doubt my veracity, 
remembering how often the maxims : * Bend your fingers ; ' * Don't raise your 
wrist so much;' 'Lift your thumb higher,' have in general to be dinned into 
heedless ears. Nevertheless, such was the fact. She played on that dumb piano 
for two hours every day — at odd intervals — so her sisters told me ; and when she 
thought herself perfect in an exercise, she came to me to rehearse, and to hear 
how it sounded. Ah ! Her enthusiasm over the charming melody of do me; ri 
fa; mi sol; fa re; as rendered by her for the first time, was delightfiil. In three 
months she could play simple airs ; in nine months we gave a concert ! 

That was an affair ! One of her sisters etched the programme. An oak leaf, 
with the motto, * Audaces Fortuna juvat,'' iormQA the device and legend. Evi 
played a Tyrolese melody, an easy arrangement of the Cujus Animam, and the 
second of a four-handed Pot-pourri of operatic airs. The audience was small but 
select. Mrs. Somerville was presented with a ticket, and was utterly astonished 
at her daughter's proficiency. Figuratively speaking, Eva brought the house 
down, and I was truly proud of her. 

The next day I left Dublin. We had done a good deal, but still Eva could 
not obtain her mother's permission to have a piano in the house. She hired one 
at a school ; then, when that plan was not found satisfactory, she tried a musical 
establishment, and sometimes friends allowed her to use their instruments. One 
way or another she found opportunities to study, even when most of her time was 
engaged in teaching Greek or Algebra. 

About a year later she wrote to me as follows : — * You will be glad to hear 
that, at last, mamma's scruples have been overcome. I have a hired piano of my 
own, and am taking lessons from Mr. Quarry, at the Alexandra College. The 
first interview was very comical. You know how shy I am ! Well, Miss Johnson 
escorted me upstairs to the little room, top front, which you must remember. She 
knocked at the door. " He likes to be treated with ceremony," said she. 

f ** One — two — three. Mind your thumb, now. Steady I Very well— go on ;** 
said a deep, soft voice inside. 
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***He doesn't hear," whispered my protector. "We will go in." So she 
opened the door just as the music ceased, and, as we entered, a girl slipped past 
us looking rather disconsolate. 

* " Mr. Quarry," said Miss Johnson, sweetly, " Fve brought you a new pupil* 
Will you try whether she is fitted for your class ? JVe think her a star !" 

* Immediately, over the top of the cottage piano, appeared a man's head, with 
dark broMm eyes, black eyebrows, and a mass of dark hair thrown back from a 
musician's broad forehead.* 

* " I can't, indeed, Miss Johnson," he said, hurriedly. '* There's that Miss 
Jenkins, just gone — she doesn't study a bit, you know — not a bit. She says she 
has no piano, and she comes here day after day to waste time in making a noise. 
And Miss Smyth comes in five minutes. I can't hear any one play. It's just 
impossible. I've had no lunch yet. There isn't a moment to spare after this, and 
I have to be at the Academy at four." 

' ** Oh, but I am sure you could give Miss Somerville three minutes. Miss 
Smyth can wait," pleaded Miss Johnson. ** We can arrange about the lesson 
another time. Only to see what she can do." 

*Mr. Quarry growled out 5 **Must eat something; can't go on all day on 
nothing ; " and I trembled with fear. However, he consented to hear me per- 
form, and was gentleness itself when he saw my trembling hands. He did not 
even make a remark when I broke down in my favourite gavotte of Bach's, but 
placed me on his list of pupils, and I thoroughly enjoy my lessons with him; they 
are only too short.' 

That was very satisfactory, but on my return to Dublin, some two years later, 
Eva presented me with a further proof of her patient industry. She held up 
her * Report * before my eyes, on which was written : * Instrumental Music, 
Excellent ; marJis 85 (lOo max.) Sigtted, Michael Quarry.* 

* What did you play ?' I asked. 

* Handel's suite in Mi bimol^ she answered, gleefully ; ' all except the 
fugue.' 

* Hm,' said I ; * that is doing well after only four years' work.* 

Don't you agree with me, reader ? I have come to the end of Eva's story. 
There is nothing more to say, except that her example will always teach a lesson. 
Listen, O despairing comrades I There is ttothing in this world which cannot be 
accomplished by time and trouble, though there are many things whidh will not 
repay the efforts made to obtain them. These, of course, we must all learn to 
recognise for ourselves. Mill declares that woman's inferiority to man lies in her 
incapability to sustain * patient hammering at long-continued thought;' 1. ^., that 
she is deficient in perseverance. But I do not think that the root of this in- 
capacity is to be found so much in want of brain power as in a want of self- 
confidence, of self-assurance. We are not yet accustomed to stand alone. We 
are so often tempted to say, when overtired : What is the good of all this striving? 
Who cares whether we succeed or not ? And then the battle goes against us. I 
have felt it so myself, many a time. That is the reason why the recollection of 
Eva's quiet, continued struggle against the difficulties that opposed her will, has 
such a charm for me ; why her example has stimulated me to continue working 
at a subject, when I thought success hopeless. If it will help one other in the 
same way, my friend will have done more than she dreamed of accomplishing 
when she began her five-fingered exercises on the old Kalkbrenner, and I shall 
not regret having written her story. Elwyn Keith. 
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recoveries. There are many who throw themselves back by over-anxiety 
to resume work and their usual mode of life. In some this is simple 
impatience of the constraints and restraints of sickness, whilst in others 
it proceeds from real anxiety for the welfare of others. There is much 
danger, too, in persons with brave, energetic natures, mistaking will for 
power ; and with regard to these the nurse must use her judgment, and 
whilst, on the one hand, she is wise enough not to keep from her patient 
matters which require instant attention, on the other hand she will try to 
shield him from anxious thought as much as possible, and show herself 
ready to transact, promptly and accurately, any little business that may 
be entrusted to her. She will also try to keep him, as far as it is safe, 
en rapport with affairs in which he is interested outside the sick-room. 

But the nurse has sometimes to deal with a class of patients who will 
not make the necessary effort to recover — who like to * convalesce' as 
long as possible. These are generally selfish or indolent by nature, and 
thus seek to escape their share of this world's work as long as possible. 
In such cases, whilst the nurse must take all needful care, it is her plain 
duty to try and stimulate her patient to give up his cowardice and 
egotism, and to remind him that as certainly as life gives work so does 
work give life. 

But, whilst speaking of those who will not rouse themselves to be 
well, I would remind my readers that in some cases it proceeds from 
neither indolence nor selfishness, but — and this is frequently the case 
amongst the poor — from a piteous craving for kindly thought and atten- 
tion, and a wish to keep that for themselves as long as' possible. I need 
hardly say that such cases demand most gentle treatment. 

Finally, let the convalescent nurse be all that she wishes her patient 
to be — calm, gentle, patient ; and however she is tried outside the con- 
valescent room, let her throw off the contagious atmosphere of anxiety, 
fretfulness, and irritability, and comfort herself that it is for the sake of 
the most precious thing — a human life. 

A few receipts for Invalid and Convalescent Cookery are added, 
which may be new to some readers : — 

INVALID COOKERY. 

Cream of Cod, — T^e one and a half lbs. raw cod, pounded with two whole 
raw eggs, one ounce of butter, add half a pint of milk gradually to the mixture 
while pounding, add pepper and salt to taste. Pass all through a sieve, and 
steam in mould for three quarters of an hour. Fot the sauce, boil the skin and 
bones in a little water, and add it to a little butter and flour, keeping it quite 
of a thin consistency. Pour round the mould. 

Fruit Jelly, — Put one quart of any red firuit juice with two quarts of water, 
add twelve ounces of sago, and sugar to taste. Stir slowly with a wooden 
spoon until the sago becomes transparent, but do not allow it to become thick 
or clogged. Rinse out a mould in cold water, and let it stand till cold. Serve 
cold, with vanilla sauce or cream. 

Mutton. Cream, — Take a fillet out of the loin of mutton chop, mince and 
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pound it, pass it through .a hair sieve, season with pepper and salt (cayenne if 
liked), beat up the white of an egg and mix in, then add very slowly either a 
pint of cream or the yolks of two eggs mixed in stock. Stir these well into the 
mixture, steam for twenty minutes in a copper mould. Serve with brown sauce 
flavoured with red currant gravy. Chicken cream can be made the same way. 



Autumn* 

THE summer hours are passing, 
The summer flowers are dead, 
The leaves that once were living green 

Are clothed in gold and red. 
The wind is blowing coldly 

With chilling touch of Death, 
And soon the lingering, fading leaves, 
Shall scatter at his breath. 

But o'er the distant upland 

The waving ears unfold. 
And all the fields rejoicing stand 

Wrapped in a cloth of gold* 
They stand secure from terror, 

Though scattering breezes come ; 
For, ere the winter snows, their wealth 

Shall all be garnered home. 

So our brief life is fleeting, 

And winter draweth nigh ; 
Soon, soon the chilling touch of Death 

Shall o'er our labours lie. 
Shall all our hopes and pleasures, 

Like those frail leaves of gold, 
A moment tinged with beauty, fall 

Scattered, and bare, and cold ? 

Or like the waving harvest, 

That gladdens all the land. 
Shall hope and labour, joy and love. 

In full fruition stand ? 
Fearing no blast of terror, 

No touch of death or sin, 
The glad fulfilment of our toil 

All safely gathered in* M. R W. 
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'You do no work,' said the Scissors to the Rivet ; ' we don't want you.* 
'Where would your work be if I did not keep you together?' said the Rivet. 
'There's nothing done by the sharpest without union.' 

A RIVET/ the Dictionary tells us, * is a short bolt or pin of wrought 
iron, copper, or of any other malleable metal, inserted into a hole 
at the junction of two pieces of metal, and after insertion hammered 
broad at the ends, so as to keep the pieces closely bound together.' 

It is not, however, of metal rivets that I wish to speak, but of human 
ones — human rivets who keep together such important things ; and I 
only propose to touch on the heads of the various subjects, leaving the 
details for each to fill up. We know about the thousands of rivets which 
join, tighten, and make waterproof, the steel plates in our English 
ironclads, but I wonder how often we give a passing thought to the 
hundreds of human rivets which join and tighten up, as it were, the 
great ship of Society in which all English people are sailing, be they 
poor or rich. 

Let us think of them :— Signalmen and pointsmen, postmen, sailors^ 
steersmen, miners, little under-servants, and all who help in our lives. 
I wonder how often we realise how important each of these is ! How 
much, for instance, depends upon the signalman and pointsman — the 
solitary individual in his wooden box, one of a class unknown fifty years 
ago, but who is now such a necessary rivet in our human machine. 
A railway accident takes place ; there is much excitement and con- 
fusion ; people are hurt, perhaps killed. What was the cause of it ? 
The train off the line, the points turned wrongly : who .was to blame ? 
The signalman, of course. Abominable carelessness ! He ought to 
have a lesson. We hope he will be suspended. Why does he not do 
his duty better ? &c. AIJ quite true and just ; but after all, poor man ! 
he has only made a mistake ; it was not wilful. Do we ever think of 
the ninety-nine times the trains have passed safely? do we ever think 
of the pointsman's long hours, of the terrible strain, of the fogs, of the 
monotony ? We blame quickly enough, but do we ever praise ? Go and 
spend an hour in a signal-box, say at Clapham Junction, and you will 
come away, not wondering that the man has turned the wrong handle 
once, but that he has ever turned the right one ; and let us think, now 
and then, with gratitude of the faithful signalman. We all forget too 
often. 

Our Postmen : important human rivets. In London there is a 
post every two hours. We are so accustomed to it, our letters arrive 
so regularly, we never think how they have come, nor how hardworked 
the postman often is. A postman is exposed to all weathers ; and when 
we are warm and snug by the fire at home, he is trudging through wind 
and rain to bring us that letter which will give us so much pleasure* It 
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is true the postman is paid to do it ; it is his duty, I know that : still, 
we might feel gratitude and sympathy, and now and then, especially at 
Christmas time, a little consideration. Letters have become a necessity 
of our lives, and we could not get along without our posts at all. 

Again, our Shopmen and women, think of their long hours ! Sometimes 
the girls are standing for twelve and fourteen hours, with only a short 
time for rest. Could we not be more considerate for them and not turn 
over half the shop before making even a small purchase, or, perhaps, even 
none at all ? And might we not do all in our power (and it's only by 
moving public opinion we ever shall do it) to shorten their hours of 
labour by shopping earlier, and by encouraging as much as we can their 
early closing one day a-week ?* 

Our Sailors : Do we inland folk think often of them ? The sailors 
out in their ships in the storm and the darkness, bringing to England, 
or taking from the mother country, that which we use so much, or the 
sale of which will fill our pockets. We could not do without the sailors. 
Are they ever in our prayers ? 

Then the Miners : Are they not rivets for our homes and hearths? 
They have the character of being a rough, daring set, reckless and 
careless. Well ! it may be so ; but there must be among them men 
with real courage, and the softest, truest hearts, or the beautiful stories 
we read in the newspapers of individuals whenever an accident takes 
place must be utterly false. Think of those grand men, a few years 
ago, whom all England watched in their Welsh mine. Look how faithful 
and patient they were ! how they * trusted in God that He would deliver 
them ;' and how their faith was rewarded. Look how tender they were 
to the one little boy — how brave and how unselfish ! and learn a lesson 
from the miner who spfends his life in the earth's bosom that we may 
liave coal and warmth. Yes; and remember them, too, among * those 
in danger' when you use the beautiful Litany of our Church. 

The little Under- servants, the Maids -of- all -work, the farmhouse 
drudges, who do so much and get so little, who are often children in 
years, doing the work of two adults put together : we must say some- 
thing for them. Often their life is a very hard one. Could not you and 
I make it better ? Would not sometimes a word of encouragement, or 
even a kind smile, go a long way towards making them happier ? It 
costs so very little, and yet it is so seldom given. How much I wish 
^upper-servants would think of this ! 

The Policemen, the Firemen, the Lighthouse-men, the Lifeboat-men, 
and the Navvies, must not be overlooked; for they, too, are rivets as 



, * It should be remembered on this subject that late shopping is rarely practised by 
the. upper classes now. The working classes, who cannot shop during the day (because 
of their work), do so late in the evenings, and often employ inferior tradesmen because 
better ones close early. — Ed. 
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important as any. Our policemen tramp our streets and lanes to guard 
us in our homes; certainly it is their work, for which they are paid, 
but still it is often hard, particularly in bad weather ; and then they are 
exposed to so many dangers in the discharge of their duty. The firemen 
and lifeboat-men, too, need no laudatory words from me : we all know 
of thieir nobleness and their self-sacrifice. The much-abused Cabmen : 
we must remember them, too, among our human rivets. They are by 
no means all cheats : and let us recollect, when we grudge them the extra 
sixpence, that mercy tempers justice, and that most of these men have a 
considerable sum to pay for their cabs before they can put one penny in 
their pockets for the wife and little ones at home. Then our Flower Girls, 
our Newspaper and Crossing-sweeper Boys, and little Match-box Sellers ; 
they, too, are rivets. Think of them sometimes in your prayers. They 
have terribly struggling lives, poor children ! often miserable homes, and 
little happiness ; and yet they are children of the one great Father, and 
our brothers and sisters. 

The Lay-readers, the District Visitors, the Sunday-school Teachers, the 
Voluntary Organists, have we no word for them ? The lay rivets of our 
beloved English Catholic Church, give them a place in your intercessions, 
for, oh ! they need it. I often wonder how much it will be found in the 
Last Day that the * two or three * have done for the Master. The Clergy-^ 
man's Wife and Daughters in country villages, the Mission-woman in the 
cities, the unknown Church-worker in our great parishes, the loving, sym- 
pathetic woman, whose very life speaks for Christ, and who does so much 
unseen good. They all are trying to do the Master's work ; and often it 
is very hard, often disappointing, and full of seeming failure. I say 
seeming^ for we know perfectly well that faithful work can never really 
fail, though we — the instruments— r may never see the success ; but it isi 
hard always to believe this in the face of opposition, doubt, and difficulty. 
Give the lay-workers your prayers sometimes, when you remember your 
Clergy and Bishops. 

A word, too, for our Dressmakers and Needlewomen — womei^s rivets. 
Do be considerate to them and pay them regularly. If the clothes you 
wear could speak, they would tell some sad tales of the lives of toil and 
sorrow of those who have made them. Have mercy on our workwomen, 
for Hood's poem, though so hackneyed now, is still, alas ! no exaggera-* 
tion, its original may often be met with in a London season. 

I shall not carry out these ideas any further. They are capable of so 
much development, and space fails me ; but we can all supply many more 
* rivets * for ourselves, and our lives will be happier, more blessed, and 
more humble, when we remember that — first, we, the sharp knives and 
scissors who think we cut our way so well and cleverly through the world, 
could do nothing without our rivets ; and, secondly, that they are all 
human beings, with bodies and souls like ourselves — children, as we are^ 
of the Great Father Who has made us all. Annie Cazenove. , 
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WHO is answerable for the absurd ideas held by so many men as 
to the 2um of women's existence and work ? Are these ideas 
evolved entirely from a man's own inner consciousness, or are they in 
any way the natural outcome of our faults and follies ? 

It is well to ask ourselves these questions, to answer them truly, 
and to act wisely on that answer ; for it seems that, beside the class of 
young women eager to do something in the world to enlai^e their minds, 
cultivate their intellects and widen their S3rmpathies, there is growing up 
a class of young men who see in all this only a restless and unwomanly 
wish to be conspicuous, and to oust men from their place and work ; 
who look on with ever-deepening resentment and in dogged silence at 
what they don't understand, and with a half-sullen, half-saddened feeling 
that the protection and help they would like to offer is not wanted. 

If this be so, if the gulf between our young men and women is 
widening instead of narrowing — and there are many of us who believe it 
is — surely it is a very serious matter, and one that we shall do well to 
think over. 

Some girls, and even women who should know better, say im- 
patiently, * Oh, let the men go ; where is the harm if they don't under- 
stand us ? We shall get on much better without them.' Now as long as 
a woman makes this answer we shall have perpetual friction between the 
sexes. We cannot do without men : we cannot do without their mas- 
culine gifts : we want their reasoning judgment and sound views. 
They cannot do without us ; they want us badly. They want our ten- 
derness, our womanliness, our morality. 

When a woman first recognises herself as the equal of man, when she 
first sees that while he can do some things best she can do others, and 
at the same time notes the contemptuous tone used by too many men 
with reference to women's work, she quite natiurally, for a time, takes up 
in opposition a scornful tone about men's work, and exalts that of women 
unduly. But a thing may be natural without being either wise or right, 
and though the law of universal charity bids us find excuses for the 
failings of others, it as certainly forbids us to excuse our own. In 
claiming our position as responsible individual souls, do not let us 
degrade our high calling by copying the very narrowness and selfish- 
ness we blame in men. If we can do nothing to link men and women 
together, to help them to realise that their energies and talents were 
meant not to thwart but to supplement each other, at least we might be 
fitting ourselves to do this. Would it be work unworthy of women to 
show our brothers that we do not want to throw away their help, but 
only to be allowed to give ours ; and that we do not want to make our* 
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selves conspicuous, but unwillingly become so sooner than run away 
from our posts? 

It must be admitted that sometimes men, especially young men, are 
difficult to convince, and are at times sufficiently exasperating, being 
apt to call any reasoning opposed to theirs 'arguing for the sake, of 
arguing;' but nearly any man will listen to a woman from whom he has 
learnt to expect sympathy and attention, and if he will not give a 
* woman's reason ' its full worth (on the somewhat illogical ground that 
it ts SL * woman's reason ' ), still, coming from a woman for whom he has 
liking and respect, it will carry some weight. 

A little while ago I heard a conversation between a man and woman 
that was a fair sample of many of the kind. The man argued on the 
assumption- that his opponent wanted women to take men's places ; 
while she vainly tried to make him see that what she really wanted was 
for women to take their own places. In the course of the conversation 
he said two or three things that must strike a listener as curious : for 
instance, he objected to women doing mental work, and said, almost in 
the same breath, that frivolity and spitefulness usually came from an 
uncultivated mind. He agreed that the education and care of children 
was best understood by women, and yet demurred to their behig on 
school boards. He asserted men's absolute intellectual superiority, but 
referred to their moral inferiority as a matter of course, without drawing 
any conclusion therefrom. She seemed rather disheartened and went 
away sadly, but something had been gained, for he finally allowed that 
there were women able to cultivate their minds without neglecting their 
manners, and to study systematically without losing the use of their 
fingers ; and there was a time when he certainly would not have acknow- 
ledged so much ! 

Altogether, it seems that a little more mutual forbearance and moder- 
ation are only required on both sides to put these disputed matters on a 
more satisfactory basis. We women must remember from what a different 
standpoint men look at this question, and that their hearty adoption of 
our view must be a work of time. After all, * not theirs the guilt, they 
build but as their fathers built.' From their earliest childhood, too, many 
of them have been taught (by their mothers, alas !) that the boys may 
be tyrants in the nursery when the girls must be slaves. And so they 
have to fight with the traditions of centuries and their earliest beliefs, and 
we know this is no light work. 

The better understanding can be brought about chiefly by women, for 
quickness of sympathy and ability to see with some one else's eyes are 
essentially feminine characteristics, and they are the very elements of 
mutual understanding; if we will not go three-quarters of the way 
towards this mutual trust, men cannot do much with their one quarter. 

It is not only work for the world at large, or in the future, that must 
be done by men and women together ; they could do so much for each 
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other actually now. Men could teach women intellectual breadth while 
women teach men moral height ; and if these mutual lessons are not 
learnt by women from men and by men from women they go unlearnt, 
for neither the men nor the women will teach themselves ; and if we do 
anything to hinder this interchange we shall have done more harm than 
our whole lives afterwards may be able to make good. ^lpheah. 
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My dear Constance, — ^^• 

If you are going to stay with friends for the next two months, I 
should have thought you would have found enough to read in their houses ; but, as 
you say, one is often asked, * Can you recommend anything to get from Mudie's?' 
so you may like to know of something. I read three French stories, one after 
another, the other day, and liked them all more or less — Ariadne, Bonne-Marie, 
and ILes Mariages de Philomhu, The last is the one I care for least, but it is plea- 
sant to find a French book that describes really happy married life in France, as 
it does. In Ariadne the heroine commits suicide, because the man who she 
thought cared for her has just become engaged to her dearest friend — which 
strikes me as a poor way out of the dilemma ; but, apart from that, the stpry is 
pleasant reading. Bonne-Marie is the history of a country girl seeking her fortune 
in Paris, getting disgusted with a glimpse of its corruption, and returning to her 
old home and to the faithful lover who has waited all the time for her. All these 
are by Greville. Did you read Ouida*s Ariadne, by. the way ? I am not at all 
fond of her works generally, but for any one who knows Italy, the descriptions of 
it in Ariadne are charming, and though it contains much in her usual style, the 
tone seems to me better than in most of hers. Charley Kingston's Aunt might 
amuse you, though it is very medical — by *Pen Oliver* (you know who he is, 
don't you?) — and, oh! do read Bootless Bahy, which is one of the prettiest short 
novelettes I have read for a long time. The Lover^s Creed, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
is much prettier and more sensible than you would expect from its title ; and 
A Gentleman of Leisure, by Edgar Fawcett, is a one-volume story that gives, I 
should fancy, a very fair picture of one side of American society. 

I suppose you read Miss BretJierton when it first came out (I didn't !), but if 
not, I think you might be interested in it ; and Quaker Cousins, by Miss Mac- 
donell, is a wholesome, pleasant story, though the cousins might as well be any- 
thing else as Quakers, If, like the fat boy in Pickwick, you * wants to make your 
flesh creep,' I can recommend yM» Hefring.z.s admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose ; it really is very clever in its way, and original, but it is gruesome. I believe 
it is by Mr. S. Baring-Gould, and is much the kind of story that you might expect 
from a man who likes to write about were- wolves. Till I read John Herring I 
did not think he could write anything well except hymns, but I must apologise to 
him for the opinion. The Tinted Venus, by Anstey, is utterly ridiculous and 
very amusing ; Airy Fairy Lilian is not as absurd, though amusing. Now I 
am sure I have given you novels enough for the present. 

To go to other kinds of books : Horace Walpole and his Times, by Seeley, 
is. a good risunU of as much of Walpole's delightful correspondence as can he 
squeezed into one volume, and is well put together; and the Autobiography of Mrs, 
Stay, edited by Mr. Kempe, is a curious and, interesting picture of the quaint, 
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peaceful lives led by our great grandmothers. The Life of Frank Buckland, by 
his brother-in-law, is as amusing as one would expect, provided you skip the details 
about salmon ; and there is a Life of Mark Pattison (the late Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford) which I advise you to read, chiefly that you may see what I 
mean by saying I should be sorry to live in a University town. You and I have 
never agreed upon that point hitherto ! 

Tat Journal du Comte (CHerisson gives an interesting picture of Paris at the time 
of the Siege, though it is not an account of the Siege itself. Crabb Robinson^ s 
Diary tells one something about most of the great literary lights at the end of the 
last century and beginning of this ; he was upwards of 90 when he died, about 
twenty years ago, and had had an enormous acquaintance. He was abroad a great 
deal in early life, and one does not wish that his first impressions of foreign 
countries had been omitted from his Diary, as one does with most of those now 
published. I have been trying for some days past to read The Expansion of 
England, by Seeley, and if I ever succeed I think I shall like it ; perhaps if you 
try you will succeed sooner, and then you can tell me how you like it. 

Through Masai Land, by Thompson (do you know where Masai Land is ?), is 
improving; and so is The Decisive Battles of Ittdia, by Malleson. Miss Sewell*s 
Letters on Daily Life, which came out in the Monthly Packet, are now published 
separately ; and there is another book of Haweis', Winged Words, in which there 
are some things I distinctly like, and some things I distinctly dislike, and I think 
I have heard them all before. Gone to Texas, by T, Hughes, gives me a better 
idea of ranche life in those parts than I ever had before, and it is satisfactory to 
know that some people really enjoy that kind of existence. 

We are all sick of Birthday Books, but I had a curious one. of a different kind 
sent me the other day, called A Book of Faithful Remembrance, by J. L. Mylne ; 
intended to record deaths instead of births. Personally, I think I always re- 
member the anniversaries of the people I cared about, but some people might 
like to keep such a record : it is published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. I see 
another number of the Art-Desigtier is out, and I remind you of the fact because 
you said you meant to take it, and it is always very difficult to remember when a 
quarterly thing does come out. 

I can't think of any more books to tell you of at present, so farewell firom 

Your very affectionate • • ♦ 
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MSS. received : — I. Mrs. Meredith's Failures. 2. Combination amongst 
Women, 3. Miss Honor. 4. The Bitter Cry and the Still Small Voice. 

5. Ethel's Trial. 6. In Chancery. 7. A Summer Sunset. 8. The Voice of the 
Forest. 9. Uncontrolled. 10. A Smile of God. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2, is most true as to facts, but is badly written, and too 
sweeping in its denunciations ; 3, would make a good episode in a longer story, 
"but is not sufficient by itself; 4, unsuitable; 5, is spasmodic and unfinished; 

6, has pretty and touching passages, but the two catastrophes have really nothing 
to do with the plot ; 7, is unsatisfactory — the heroine might easily have been 
saved from her disastrous attachment, and at her age she ought to have thought 
that her feeling was unchangeable ; 8, not very intelligible ; 9, has not an attrac- 
tive character in it, except the one who is a lay figure ; 10, rather objectionable. 
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Subject : — * Money ; How it may be Made and how it may be Saved 

BY Englishwomen in the Present Day.' 

I, — Papers may be sent in any day after the ist October, 1885, addressed to 
the Editor, but bearing the word * Symposium ' on the outside of the 
wrapper or envelope. 
II, — ^The name and address of the writer must be on the back of the last page 

of every MS. 
III. — Papers will not be returned unless stamped and directed envelopes or 

wrappers are enclosed with them for the purpose. 
IV. — ^As the length of Papers must vary greatly with the information given in 
them, no fixed limit of length will be assigned for them ; but those will 
be considered best which supply their information in the fewest words. 
V. — ^AU Papers that are accepted will be paid for at $s, each, and will b« 
published in the Magazine. 
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HButg? 

ALAS ! I fear not. Who among the numbers of those who resort to 
the Continent for the restoration of health, or in the pursuit of 
enjoyment, can return with a clear conscience on this score ? We value 
our Church services it may be ; v/e choose our Sunday resting-place where 
Murray tells us there is a church or a clergyman ; but do we give a 
thought to the expenses which must have been incurred by some one 
to give us this privilege ? or do we contribute in any proportion to our 
means, however * limited * they may be, or to the need of * the Church in 
that place,' either by offertory or subscription ? 

If we cannot acquit ourselves in this direction, an opportunity still 
remains by which we may in some measure atone for our past neglect. 
The devoted and energetic pastor of the English community, residents 
and sailors (of whom there are a considerable number), in Ghent, whose 
earnest appeal appeared in the Gazette for July, writes that the congre- 
gation have hired a church at 1400 francs (less than 70/. a-year), and 
only require another 40/. to furnish it, while the current annual expenses 
will not exceed 20/. As the Belgian Government, with its remarkable 
liberality in religious matters,t pays half the rent, it will indeed be a 
disgrace if among the crowds of English who flocked to Antwerp this 
summer there are not found a sufficient number of contributors to raise 
the remainder of the sum reverently and befittingly to supply the needful 
ecclesiastical furniture. Contributions may be sent to the Rev. C. F. 
Mermagen, Quai des Moines, 27, Ghent; or to Messrs. Fox Bros., 
Fowler and Co., Weston-super-Ma re. L. M. H. 

* For explanation, see Work and Leisure for last month. 

+ I believe the Government will always contribute half the expenses of a church of 
any persuasion in which a congregation of 300 persons worship. 
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*To think that our work is enough without Him is self-sufficient madness. 
To think that He will come without our work is paralysing error. To fear that 
perhaps He will not come to bless our work is weakening doubt. It is impossible 
that He should ever be absent from the poorest deed which runs parallel with His 
mighty purpose and longs for His grace to make it fruitful. And that presence is 
all which we need to make ourselves strong and our work effectual.'-— Maclaren. 

The chief advice that is needed is how to draw into spiritual account, and to 
make available for the purposes of the spiritual life, that task which is of daily 
recurrence and obligation. And in order to this, let it be firmly settled in the 
mind before we put our hand to our work, and let us suffer the mind from time to 
time to revert to the thought, that what we are about to do is the task assigned to 
us in the order of God*s providence, that it is a task which He will inspect, and 
that it must be executed as well as ever we are able, in order that it may meet His 
approval. 

Do the work under the eye of your Heavenly Master, and look up in His face 
from time to time for His help and blessing ; an internal colloquy with Him ever 
and anon, so far from being a distraction, will be a furtherance. For no work 
can in any high sense prosper which is not done with a bright elastic spirit, and 
there is no means of keeping the spirit bright and elastic but by keeping it near 
to God. Another point is, never to allow ourselves to think of our work as a 
distraction or a hindrance to piety. Regard it in its true light morally and 
spiritually. 

He is as ready to meet us now on the field of commonplace occupations in 
the ordinary methods of His providence and His grace. Do but keep as close 
under His eye when working as you can contrive to do, and open your heart to 
Him as often as you can, and you shall doubtless hear His whispers in your con^ 
science and experience the instilment of some good and elevating thought into 
your mind. 

We may be spiritually lazy while busy, and by being so may let all our work 
run to waste, as regards any real fruit of it. To work with a fidgety, anxious, 
imeasy mind, not setting God before us while we work, but thinking only of the 
himdred-and-one other calls which we have to meet as soon as this is satisfied — 
this is to be lazy while we are busy. 

And what is the remedy ? The remedy is to recommend the work to God, 
and humbly ask His blessing and His aid, as we may do with the utmost confi- 
dence if the work be really that which His providence has assigned to us ; then 
resolutely to refuse to attend to more than one thing at a time, and let everything 
else drop till that one thing is done. Other things must wait. Some of them we 
shall be able probably to do by-and-by ; not a few of them will do themselves ; 
and some of them, maybe, we shall have to leave undone. 



* The powers of man have not been exhausted. Nothing has been done by 
him that cannot be better done. There is no effort of science or art that may not 
be exceeded, no depth of philosophy that may not be passed by strong and 
soaring wings.' 

' Le sentiment de nos forces les augmente.' 
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NO TICE, — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports, I terns for in 
sertion may be forwarded to * Reporter, Work and Ijosuiet'ffatcAards, 187 Piccadilly, W, 

RBPORTB&. 

Cfte iftatronis;' aiitr Soctetg, or iftfttoibej;' Institute. 

(Address ' Secretary M. A. S., 22 Bcmers Street, London, w., to be forwarded,* Personal 
inquiries can be made at 7, on Fridays, at above address.) 

Objects of the Society. 

To raise the efficiency and improve tlie status of Midwives. 

To establish a Registry and a Lending Library. 

To petition Parliament for the Recognition of Midwives. 

To afford opportimity for discussion of subjects connected with the profession. 

The weekly meetings of this Society continue, and there has been a satisfactoiy 
attendance of Members since the General Meeting in August. The Committee of 
Management met on September i ith. Members are often asked to recommend 
monthly nurses, therefore the Society has decided to keep a short list of superior 
ones. Before entering a name on the list, the nurse must produce certificates of 
monthly training and references from ladies whom she has nursed, also from a 
doctor. Fee for nurse entering her name on list, I j., to defray postage ; fee for 
lady engaging nurse, 2s, 6d, Five pounds have been presented to the Society to 
purchase books, and a complete catalogue of library will be sent to any member 
who wishes for it: further contributions will be very acceptable. Three new 
Members have been elected since the General Meeting, and the Secretary has had 
a promising number of inquiries. Subjoined is the list of candidates who passed 
the examination of the Obstetrical Society on July 15th, 1885 : — 



Emily Booker. 
Ellen Lewis. 
Ellen Prior. 

Fanny Lea Wadsworth. 
Rosa Anne Lea. 
Louisa Sarah Middleton. 
Sarah Jackson. 
Sarah A L. S. Irons. 
Ann Kennerley. 
Phoebe Peirce. 



Caroline C. Pulman. 
Selina Anne Dunkley. 
Mary D. FennelL 
Mary Ann Argent. 
Eliza Louisa Eversfield. 
Elizabeth WUde. 
Margaret E. Partridge. 
Catherine Jamieson. 
Halloon Sabra. 
Maud Medcalf. 



Helen Richardson. 
Charlotte Ersser. 
Eleanor Jarman. 
Mary L. Pinckstone. 
Margaret A Smith. 
Ada J. Maslen. 
Emma Coxe. 
Martha X. Woolsey. 
Mary Alice Reuther. 



The Working Ladies* Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — The Office of 
the Working Ladies' Guild will reopen October ist. 

The Literature Distribution Committee of the Kyrle Socikty.— 
The Members of the Kyrle Society have been struck by the fact, that while there 
is an increasing need of ^ound literature for the use of educated persons of small 
means, many opportunities of supplying this want are wasted from the absence 
of some well-known centre for the collection and distribution of books. Hospitals 
are already fairly supplied with the daily newspapers, but books and monthly and 
weekly periodicals are greatly needed by the patients. Still more urgent, in 
many instances, is the want of light literature for the use of the nurses when off 
duty. In workhouses, again, the old and sick inmates stand greatly in need of 
the solace and refreshment supplied by wholesome entertaining books and papers. 
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Working-men's clubs are rapidly multiplying, and their attractions are greatly 
enhanced by additions to their stock of books; in particular, standard books of 
reference and technical publications would, it is thought, be often highly prized 
by such institutions, while they are quite out of reach by way of purchase. In 
view of these facts, the Society has decided to place on a more definite footing a 
braiich of its work which it has never quite neglected, that of the distribution of 
books and magazines. It has formed a special committee, to be called the 
Literature Distribution Committee, which it is hoped may act as a centre of com- 
munication between those who need and those w^o can supply their wants. When 
the existence of a Society prepared to receive from all quarters periodical papei^, 
standard novels, biographies, books of travel, and other interesting works, and to 
distribute them amongst institutions such as those already mentioned, becomes 
known, it is believed that there will be no want either of applications for assist- 
ance or of the means to satisfy such demands. The Kyrle Society therefore asks 
you to be good enough to contribute any book, magazine, or periodical publication 
(not being a theological work of a controversial, doctrinal, or sectarian character), 
at your disposal, and to make known amongst your friends the opportunity which 
exists of supplying hospitals and other institutions with literature on some syste- 
matic plan. Donations to defray expenses of distribution. or to purchase or bind 
books, will be received by the Treasurer, Miss Octavia Hill, at the Offices of the 
Society, and should be marked * For the Literature Distribution Branch ; ' and 
all other communications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Branch, who will give any more detailed information which may be required. 
Offices of the Kyrle Society, 14 Nottingham Place. 

United Kingdom Beneficent Association. — Most of our readers probably 
know something of the excellent work done by this Society, which has its head- 
quarters at 4 Bemers Street, w., but comparatively few are acquainted with the 
* Temporary Relief Fund ' in connexion with it, which aims at giving immediate 
help, however small, to those who are on the list of the Society's candidates, but 
have months, or perhaps years, to wait before they can become annuitants. Help 
of all kinds is needed for this fund, and all particulars will be gladly given by 
Miss Kirby, Kelsey Park, Beckenham. Another branch of work has lately been 
started by the Society, of trying to provide some personal help and friendship for 
the many lonely sufferers who come before the Society ; those who are willing to 
give this when, perhaps, they can give nothing else, are called * Friends,' and 
their help is most valuable. Any one wishing to assist in this way, rather than by 
gifts of clothes, food, or money, is requested to apply to Miss BuUar, Bassett 
Wood, Southampton, who will also gladly answer letters about the United 
Kingdom Beneficent Association in all its branches. 

Servants' Home, Brisbane. — The large number of single women travelling 
by themselves, who are leaving our shores for Queensland at the rate of over 100 
every fortnight, is a fact which calls for united action among all who are interested 
in emigration or who are desirous to secure protection for young girls. The 
present arrangements at the existing d^p6t are inadequate for the large numbers 
now arriving. Although the Queensland Government contemplates building a 
new depot, it does not hold out hopes of its completion in less than two years 
from the present time, and, at best, the wants of unmarried female emigrants can 
only be imperfectly met by an ordinary Government dep6t. It is therefore pro- 
posed to take advantage of the early departure of the Right Rev, Dr. Webber, 
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Bishop of Brisbane. If a sufficient sum can be transmitted to him to enable a 
large Servants' Home to be promptly founded, with regulations similar to those 
now established in Adelaide and other Colonies, there is no doubt it will at once 
become self-supporting, and be the means of untold good to the single women 
now arriving there in such numbers. Servants in the Colony are only engaged for 
one week, and on first arrival many who are unaccustomed to the climate are 
affected by temporary illness. They are thus liable to be sent away at the end of 
a very short period with no resource, for there is absolutely no respectable place 
for young women to turn to : lodgings are very dear, and any public boarding- 
house or small hotel would be most prejudicial to young and inexperienced single 
women. Members of the Girls' Friendly Society are carefully sheltered on arrival 
in Mrs. Glennie's Home, but neither that institution nor the Young Women's 
Institute can receive more than a dozen inmates, and assistance is most earnestly 
requested to enable workers here and at Brisbane to combine to offer these poor 
women the shelter and protection they so greatly need. 



Religious Education in Connexion with the Christian Women's 
Education Union (Evangelical Church of England Principles). — There are a 
few vacancies in this school for young ladies above ten years old. Preparation 
for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors' Examinations, with other 
advantages. Study of the Bible and practical domestic usefulness specially 
attended to. Terms from 20/. to 30/. per annum. Apply to Miss Scott, Principal, 
The Poplars, Addlestone, near Weybrit^e, Surrey. 

Christian Women's Union (President : Mrs. Meredith). — The Sixth Annual 
Conference, October 14th, 15th, and i6th, at the Conference Hall, Clapham 
Road, s.w. Tuesday, 13th : 6 p.m.. Reception of Members and Visitors at Con- 
ference Hall ; 8 to 8.30 p.m.. General Meeting for Prayer. Wednesday : 10 a.m. 
Devotional Meeting. Missionary Section : 1 1 a.m., the Promotion of Women's 
Services in connexion with Missionary Efforts at Home and Abroad ; 3 p.m., 
Meeting of Ladies desiring to Labour among the Heathen ; 7 p.m., Information 
about Mission Centres. Thursday : 10 a.m., Devotional Meeting ; 1 1 a.m., Rescue 
Work ; 3 p.m.. Help of the Sick Poor; 7 p.m., Conversation on Penitentiary and 
Hospital Work. Friday : 10 a.m.. Devotional Meeting ; 1 1 a.m., the Necessity 
of Christian Women stud)dng Science and Languages for the promotion of the 
Lord's Work ; 3 p.m., the Formation of Bible Schools and Bible Classes for 
Ladies ; 7 to 8.30 p.m., two Addresses on Selected Subjects ; 9 p.m., the President's 
Closing Address. N.B. — Questions to be replied to in the evening meetings to 
be forwarded to the President before 10 a.m. each day. 

Needlework. — ^Will 'any ladies make underclothing (ready cut out) for an 
East-end branch of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants? 
Full particulars will be supplied on application to Miss K. Howell, 14 Warwick 
Road, Upper Clapton, £. 

An opening for most useful work in a Collie for Girls over 18 will be 
shortly offered to a Lady, clergyman's widow or otherwise, who can superintend 
a large household and exercise a high moral and religious influence over its 
nma 
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The Edit&r disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents^ and 
cannot undertake to return rejected Communications, but will endeavour to do so if 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

Correspondents are requested to mention whether tJie addresses they give may be 
published, as much tiftte and trouble may often be saved by direct communication. 



Type -Writing. 

Madam, — I perused with much interest arid some regret the letter of *H. F. B.* 
in September number of Work and Leisure, upon the above-named subject. I 
quite agree that, with the aid of a * Hall * Type- Writer, a very good and ingenious 
little machine, considerable relief and assistance in the fatigue of letter-writing 
may be experienced ; as indeed, with many similar modern Type- Writers, most of 
which are, doubtless, the outcome of much careful experiment and study. To my 
mind, the manipulation of any of these machines (I am a Remington Type- Writer 
Operator of some eight or nine years* experience) may be perfectly learned in a few 
hours, and a fair speed of from sixty to seventy words per minute with a * Remington ' 
or a * Caligraph * ultimately obtained. Mr. Hall himself stated, when he called at 
my office some three years ago, that his invention could not possibly compete with 
the Remington in this matter, but that a speed of thirty to forty words per minute 
could be gained by an expert. Add to the consideration of speed the probable 
cost of renewal of rubber types as compared with those of metal, and I do not 
think that in the course of five years' use the *Hair would prove cheaper than a 
Remington. Moreover, a division of work amongst three or four fingers of eacJi 
hand must be far less fatiguing than the use of two fingers of one hand : indeed, I 
seriously doubt whether it would be possible for a *Hall' expert to manipulate this 
instrument for an equal number of hours with a 'Remington* expert, at his or her 
instrument. 

But the chief cause of my regret is, lest * H. F. B.*s' remarks should mislead the 
many anxious seekers for a really good, pleasant, and remunerative occupation. 
There is a vast difference between simple letter-writing and a type-copyist's 
work : the training required for the use of the instrument is almost nil; but to 
* set out* and make the best of rough MSS., whether for Authors or for Companies' 
Prospectuses, Reports, Statements, or Law-work — ^herein lies the need of training. 
Some of the MSS. sent to me would appear at first sight as so many hierogljrphics; 
some, though in feirly good but peculiar writing, are so interpolated and patched, 
that a mere novice would actually despair of being able to decipher, much less to 
make fair copy of them. I have many pupils, and not one of them has hitherto 
failed to use the instrument with perfect ease and fair rapidity ; but the first MS. 
entrusted to them invariably elicits the remark, * It is easy enough to learn the 
use of the Type- Writer, but I shall never be able to read such stuff as this ! * But 
careful training and constant practice can produce good readers, some being much 
more apt in this particular branch than others. Hence, a good and rapidly worked 
instrument will employ two persons, proving a gain in time and great relief to both. 
This clearly shows that the extra outlay upon a Remington is economy in the end, 
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seeing that it would be a waste of time to employ a reader for an instrument of 
inferior speed. 

I fear I have trespassed upon your time and space to a much greater extent than 
I had intended; but the subject is of great importance to many, and I trust you 
will be able to find space for it I feel sure that 'H. F. B.' will appreciate the 
spirit in which these observations are made — noi in a ^irit of contradiction, but 
as the result of nine years' experience as a T)rpe-Writer and Cop]isL 

'With legsiid to the 3/. 3^. machine, (the Anglo-American, or 'Invincible,' I 
believe it has been named) I would say. Don't buy before having tested it. 

I am, Madam, yours faithfully, Lis£ MoNCHABLON. 

Holiday Home for Ladies. 

Dear Madam, — I have read with interest and profit the article in the August 
number of fVork and Leisure on i' Holiday Making,' and I thought you would 
perhaps let me tell your readers where I made mine. For some time I have 
noticed on the cover of your magazine an advertisement of a 'Holiday Home for 
Governesses and Ladies of small means in Torquay.' Now as I needed to recruit 
my wasted energies in some place of quiet enjo]rment at a moderate cost, I applied 
to the Superintendent, and in due course I went there. The Home is one of two 
detached villas, standing on high ground in a large garden, with a well-kept lawn 
and bright flower-beds. It can accommodate only six ladies at a time, one bed- 
room being shared by two ; privacy to each being secured by large screens. The 
common sitting-room is bright, pleasant, and most comfortable, and the meals are 
served with a regularity and nicety which no one can fail to appreciate. Daring 
my stay of three weeks, the ladies who were thrown together seemed each to do 
their utmost that all should have 'a good time.' We walked and explored to- 
gether: made up land or water parties; we read to each other; we chatted 
together ; in short, we did everything but work. The lady who established this 
Home herself occupies 'the next house, and her morning visits to us were among 
the brightest spots of our bright and pleasant days. She lent us books, planned 
excursions for us, and is most anxious for the comfort and convenience of all. For 
mjTself I shall always preserve a grateful and pleasant memory of my brief space of 
rest spent at Mountville, Torquay. Such a place never ought to lack inmates, and 
while it stands open it will surely hinder very many from spending a lonely holiday. 
I remain, dear Madam, yours very sincerely, L. S. W. 

Mechanical Dentistry. 

Madam, — Very many occupations have within the last few years been placed 
before women as means of subsistence, but I do not remember ever reading any 
suggestion that women should turn their attention to Dentistry. By this I mean, 
of course. Mechanical Dentistry. My husband has a large practice in this line, 
and I have made myself acquainted with many practical details, that I might 
better aid him as amanuensis, <fec. I am not, therefore, speaking without 
knowledge when I say there is a good field for women to take up Dentistry as a 
remunerative employment. The pay is good ; an improver can earn 25J. weekly, 
and a practical good hand-worker in vulcanite, celluloid, and plate, will get i^ 
The hours are short, usually 9 till 6. A great deal of the work is quite fit for the 
delicate touch of female fingers ; the casting, packing, and even grinding teeth, is 
perfectly womanly work. I o\\ti some of it is dirty, but it is dirt that can be 
easily removed with soap and water. I do not think that really capable female 
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mechanical dentists would lack emplo3rment. I believe they would be greatly 
encouraged ; and there seems little difficulty in the future for women becoming 
surgical dentists as well. Whether this be so or not, there is no reason any 
woman should not become acquainted with Dental Pathology, and become a 
good * stopper,* which would be a rery lucrative branch of dentistry. Many 
dentists would take women as pupils for small premiums, or, if they paid larger 
sums, would repay them in small weekly wages during their apprenticeship. Any 
information I can I will gladly give on this subject, should it excite any interest 
among your readers. I am, dear Madam, yours faithfully, M. Trille. 

[Our correspondent has omitted to give her fulFaddress. Will she kindly forward 
it, that letters may be sent on to her without unnecessary delay ? — Ed.] 

Pension at Interlaken. 

Madam, — ^May I make known to the public, through the columns of your 
excellent magazine, the Pension Volz at Interlaken as a winter residence ? It is next 
door to the Hotel Jungfrau, and the proprietor is Dr. Volz, a physician who has 
for many years had a large practice in the town and neighbourhood. The terms 
would be a matter of arrangement, but very moderate — from six to eight francs a- 
day. There are baths in the house. I may add that I have no object to serve in 
writing the above but that of giving useful information. 

Yours faithfully, F. L. R. 

Dressmaking. 

Madam, — I am anxious to hear if any one could tell me of some one living in 
or near South Hampstead who could be relied on to do odds and ends of needle- 
work, such as the doing-up of and renovating old dresses, &c., tastefully and 
neatly. I should require such work done well, and also economically ; and it 
occurred to me as possible that I might even hear of a gentlewoman (not dependent 
entirely on her earnings, but having small means which need increasing) who would 
like to obtain such employment, and who would be willing to do it at a really 
moderate cost. I should be glad to meet with such a helper as near to where I 
live as possible. I remain, yours faithfully. Fides. 

Answers addressed, c/o Editor Work and Leisure^ will be forwarded. 

Unpaid Nurses. 
Dear Madam, — 'There is a subject which I should like to bring before the 
notice of your readers, which I think only requires people's attention to be drawn 
to it to bring about some practical results. It is the great want of nurses for ladies 
and gentlemen with limited incomes, who cannot afford to pay the usual amount 
required for a trained nurse, viz., i/. is. or more a- week, besides the doctor's and 
chemist's bills, &c. There are the district nurses for the so-called poor, and plenty 
for those who can afford to pay well, but very few, if any, for the class I mention ; 
of which clergymen with large families, governesses, companions and teachers, 
form so large a proportion. Many can hardly make both ends meet when in 
health, but when sickness comes and all the extra expenses it brings with it, unless 
friends come forward and help, no trained nurse can be had ; the consequence is, 
not only a vast amount of suffering is often entailed, but in some cases a valuable 
life is lost because a nurse was not at hand. Surely this might be remedied, as 
so many women now make nursing their profession who have private property of 
their own. When I spoke to a lady-pupil at a hospital the other day on the 
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subject she agreed with all I said^ but felt ' there ought to be a Aeeui to an 
institution of the kind,' and I quite agree with her, and see no reason why there 
should not be ; she too might be a lady of property, but preferring the manage- 
ment of a household to nursing. It seems to me quite practicable for a number of 
ladies to live together who are fully qualified nurses, and who have sufficient 
private means to enable them to go out nursing either free of chaise or for only 
a * nominal * sum, which sum might be devoted to any object decided on by the 
committee of the said institution, sisterhood, guild, or whatever they liked to call 
themselves ; also the amount that each member should pay towards the house- 
keeping expenses. There is no doubt that such an institution would get imposed 
on sometimes by those who could afford to pay, but so do others ; and certainly, in 
such cases as I am thinking of, deception might be greatly prevented by acting in 
league with the Working Ladies' Guild. Trusting some of your readers will be 
led by what I have suggested to start such a home, 

I remain, yours truly, Fanny E. Fullagar, 
17 ToTtver Street^ Leicester. 

Instruction by Correspondence. 

Madam, — I shall again be glad to help gratuitously a limited number of young 

people who are, or are preparing to be, teachers, to study for Group A. in the 

Cambridge Higher Local Examinations of 1886. I would do so, as before, by 

correspondence, and take up Subjects I. and II. in that Group. I should be 

much obliged if you will kindly make this known through your magazine. 

Yours truly, Louisa M. Hoare. 

The Vicarage^ Tunbridge Wells, 

* L. E. F.' wishes to make known, through the medium of Work and Leisure^ 
that she will gladly give instruction gratuitously in History, English Language 
and Literature, and French Etymology and Literature, to any lady wishing to 
pass the St. Andrews or Cambridge Examinations. All letters on the subject, 
stamped and enclosed in a stamped envelope to the Editor of Work and Leisure^ 
will be forwarded. 

Home for Clergyman's Daughter. — Can any one of our readers recom- 
mend a Home or Hospital where a clergyman's daughter, about 25, who is a 
cripple, can be received and nursed ? She can neither walk nor dress herself, but 
can use her hands a little, and move about a room. Being occasionally affected 
with recurrent abscesses in the face, she requires more skilled nursing than she 
can receive at home. A younger sister could go with her and give her services for 
some instruction in nursing. Address Clerica, c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 

Mission Work in Pretoria. — ^The Bishop of Pretoria is about to return to 
his diocese, and earnestly desires to be accompanied by Christian ladies, trained 
nurses, or teachers, who will assist him and his clergy in the arduous work of the 
mission. He is unable to offer any salary, and, indeed, possibly not even the 
expenses of the passage ; but board and lodging in the colony will be gratuitously 
supplied to suitable workers during their period of residence and efficient work. 
To persons of small means, actuated by the true missionary spirit, who * having 
food and raijnent are therewith content,' this prospect may be attractive, and we 
recommend any such to apply immediately for further particulars to the BisHOr 
OF Pretoria, 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
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To secure greater simplicity and -facility of reference, togrether ivlth 
accuracy in forwarding Replies, Advertisements -which give no Address will 
henceforth be NUMBERED as below. All Answers or Inquiries respecting 
these Numbered Advertisements must be addressed c/o Manager, 187 Pic- 
•cadilly, "W., and must state the Number of the Advertisement referred to. 



LADY, living alone in pretty Country 
Cottage, wishes another to share 
it with her. Lovely Scenery; good 
Society ; two Churches near. Terms, 
Two Guineas a-week. References 
exchanged. 16 

RANKFURT - ON - MAIN.— Will 
any one recommend a safe Resting- 
place in this town for a Young English 
Lady who will shortly pass through it 
on her way to a situation ? 17 

OMPANION, or Clerk in House 
of Business ; lived two years^ in 
"Germany. E. M. H. 



D 



AILY GOVERNESS 
District. H. 



m 



S.W. 
19 



SECRETARY ; writes good hand ; 
well e ducated. M. E. K. 20 

WIDOW LADY; good House- 
keeper ; Companion. Can 
:Nu rse. E. M. V. 21 

MATRON, or Superintendent of 
Nursing Institution or Hospital ; 
fully trained. A. A. 22 

GOVERNESS (finishing), or Secre_ 
. tary. E. C. 



MATRON, Wardrobe - keeper, or 
Housekeeper in Boys' School ; 
Widow. H. 



COMPANION ; can speak French 
and German ; musical, and reads 
aloud well. Age 27. L. W. 2S 

GOVERNESS for Young Children; 
willing to be useful. E. F. H. 26 

RDERS for 'Machine - knitted 

Socks and Stockings requested. 

M; E. 27 



ORDERS for Needlework (Art 
or otherwise) gladly received. 
A. C. 



A VILLAGE NURSE is required 
for Bath Easton, near Bath. 
She must be a Certificated Midwife. 
Salary 50/., with no extras. 



THE ADDRESSES of several 
Ladies willing to copy MS"S., 
Letters, Music, &c., by hand or bv 
rhachine, can also be supplied. 30 

CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
of considerable experience in 
Nursing, and who has held Educational 
appointments (Elementary Certificate), 
desires an Appointment in Industrial 
School, or other situation. 31 

MISS PHILLIPS begs to acknow- 
ledge Parcels from Wilton Road 
and Leinster Terrace, and will be 
much obliged to any Ladies who will 
send in some good useful Dresses; 
particularly Black ones, CapeSj Under- 
clothing, or Boots, addressed to hebr at 
13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

ISS COLLINGRIDGE designs 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, and 
undertakes all Branches of House and 
Church Decoration, at her Studio, 22 
Beaumont Street, w., where she is as- 
sisted by a limited number of Students. 
— A Young Lady, with a taste for 
Drawing, can be admitted as Articled 
or Quarterly Pupil. 

COUNTRY HOME OF REST 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN of small 
means. Healthy Situation. lOf. weekly. 
Apply to Miss Richardson, King's 
Standing, Burton-on -Trent; 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter only^ with 
full particulars : — 

1. Good Resident Governesses. 70/. 

upwards. 

2. Daily Governesses and good Lady 

Housekeepers, experienced. 

3. Superintendent for Institution for 

Training Girls. Understands 
R^stry. 

4. Working Housekeeper, with Girl. 

30^' 3i years. 

5. Linenkeeper, or Wardrobe, in 

School. 

6. Lady's Maid, 34. 25/. 

7. Useful Maid, for Town, 30. 20/. 

8 years' character as Upper House- 
maid. 

8. Two Sewing-Maids. 18/. and 20/. 

9. Good Laundry-Maid ; would like 

Cottage ; could have a Sister and 
undertake between them. 

10. Page. 2 years' character. 13/. and 

Livery. 

11. Page, under a Butler. Also a 

Youth of 19. 2i years' character. 

12. Kitchen-Maid; Town, 20. 18/. 

13. Head Nurse, age 25. 24/. I year 

and 8 months' character. Good 
Needlewoman. 

14. Nurse, age 23. 22/. Also another 

good single-handed Nurse. 

15. Cook Housekeeper. 60/. Town. 

A LADY appeals for Help to save 
an Old Woman (the daughter of 
a Blue-Coat Boy) from the Workhouse. 
Further particulars obtained from E., 
Spome's Library, 270 Fulham Road, 
S.W. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL, of 16 
Palace Gardens, w., recommends 
J. M. Pritchard, aged 21, Broad Street, 
Newtown, as ATTENDANT on 
elderly or afflicted Lady, or to attend 
Children in a Hospital. 

MRS. FORBES wishes to recom- 
mend most highly a Lady, a per- 
sonal Friend of her own (a retired Offi* 
cer's Wife), who is desirous to hear of 
Girls or Children to live in her House, 
for the purpose of attending with her 
own Daughters the High School or 
South Kensington Classes. Highest 
references given and required. Ad- 
dress G. G., 54 Onslow Square, South 
Kensington. 



A DAILY GOVERNESS offers 
Bedroom and Sitting-room to a 
Lady who would act as partial COM- 
PANION to her Invalid Mother. 
Terms for board, &c. Address Miss. 
BiCKLEY, Hea Moor, Penzance. 

HE COUNCIL OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS, or Public Day 
Schools for GIRLS.— A Lady wishes 
to open a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
Pupils in connexion with the above. 
Address Miss Martin, 7 The Lawn,. 
St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 

IVERTON, DEVON.—The Head 
Mistress of a good Middle School 
has Vacancies for TWO BOARDERS- 
Pupils prepared for the Cambridge 
Local and other Examinations. Next 
Term begins on September 8th. Good 
references. Terms moderate. Address 
Miss Drew, Castle Street, Tiverton, 
Devon^ ____^_^____ 

F"^ llOM the middle of October I can 
send out Wallflowers in 3 varieties, 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, good 
strains, i^. yi» per dozen, 6j. per 100. 
Double and Single Primroses in all 
Colours, Hose-in-Hose, White and 
Yellow, and Polyanthus, u. 6^. per 
dozen. Alpine Auriculas in great va- 
riety, Alpine Primroses and Hepaticas, 
3^. per dozen. Single Anemones in 
all colours, dd. per dozen. Parma 
Violets ready for forcing, u. 6</. per 
dozen, 7^. per loo. Her^ceous Plants 
and Sedums, including many old and 
scarce sorts. Collections of Herbs in 
12 varieties, 3 plants of each, 31. per 
dozen ; any sort selected at the same 
price. Address Eliza Wilxiams, 
Henllys, Berriew, Mon^omeryshire. 
Plants travel well by Parcels Post. 

POT-POURRI, a very choice old 
Recipe, mixed with Rose Leaves, 
&c., ready for Jars, \s, 6d. per os., lix. 
per lb. Well-dried Rose Leaves only, 
ready to mix, half price. Dried Lav« 
ender for Linen Chests, 4</. per oi. 
Preserved Ungdieu, 6d, Address Eliza 
Williams, Henllys, Berriew, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

GOOD BIRDS, Adults & Chickens 
My Prize Strains, Dark and White 
(Rose-combed) Dorkings, Houdans, and 
Cr^ve-Cceurs, from lar. 6</., according 
to merit. Address Eliza Williams, 
Henllys, Berriew, Montgomeryshire. 
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EASTBOURNE.— HIGHCLASS 
EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough Teaching on the Modem 
System. Preparation for Oxford Local 
Examinations, also the Royal Academy 
of Music. Address Miss CuRTiss, 
Shortlands, Hartfield Square. 

THE Advertiser wishes to meet with 
a Lady who has had practical 
experience m furnishing a House in 
London, and who would be willing to 
assist her for a few weeks. Address 
Miss Galloway, 22 Great Castle 
Street, Cavendish Square. 

USEFUL and Ornamental ARTI- 
CLES left from BAZAAR to be 
Disposed of at a great Reduction. Par- 
cels of Twelve Articles from ^s, 6d, 
upwards. Can also undertake Orders 
in Cross-stitch Work. Proceeds for 
Convalescent Cottage. Address Mrs. 
Lane, Dangstein, Petersfield. 

NEEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Charges. Will 
Work at Ladies* Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 35 Chapter 
Street, Westminster. 

HOME for LADIES in reduced cir- 
cumstances who belong to the 
Working Ladies' Guild, and who are 
incapacitated from active > employment. 
Furnished Rooms from 3J. 6d. per week. 
Apply to the Lady Superintendent, 
Evenlude House, 24 Parliament Hill 
Road, Hampstead. 

MADE TO ORDER.— For Little 
Children. Hand-knitted Vests, 
2J. each ; three for $s. Scalloped 
Crochet Petticoats, 3J. 6d. ; Babies* 
Knitted Spencers, 3>. Address Miss 
Heisch, Oak House, Granville Road, 
Sevenoaks. 

TO BE LET, in October, a SMALL 
HOUSE in a Country Town, on 
the Cotswold Hills; extremely pretty 
Garden ; beautiful Scenery. Five Bed- 
rooms and Box-room, three Sitting- 
rooms, Greenhouse, small Stable and 
Coach-house. Rent 40/. a-year. Apply 
by letter to Miss Hyett, 29 Pembroke 
Gardens, Kensington, w. 



LETTERS, CIRCULARS, &c., 
neatly and legibly COPIED by 
means of Copying Press, specimens 
sent on receipt of stamped addressed en- 
velope. Punctual deb very guaranteed. 
Address S., 31 Clarence Square, Gos- 
port. 

LADY (38) desires Re-engagement as 
HOUSEKEEPER in famUy of 
position, useful Companion to Invalid 
or Elderly Lady, or as Lady Superin- 
tendent. Experienced 5 good Account- 
ant, Amanuensis, and competent to 
undertake position of trust Church of 
England. 5^ years* recommendation. 
State Salary. Address Miss Smith, 
care of Mrs. Frank Snoad, * The Lilies,* 
Burnt Ash Hill, s.E. 

Subscribed to by H.R,H, the Princess of 

WaUs, 

THE ART DESIGNER. 

PART VI. contains two 28-inch De- 
signs for Panels by G. C. Haite,^ 
and eleven other full-sized Designs for 
Art Work. Particulars of Prizes, value 
3/. lOLf., offered for copies from the Art 
Designer's * Satin Butterflies, or how I 
made Fifty Pounds,* &c. Price u., by 
post ij. \d» Address Manager, Art 
Desigfter^ 4 St. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. 

BISHOP OHER COLLEGE, 

CHICHESTER, 

For Training Ladies to be Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, 

THERE wiU be VACANCIES after 
Christmas for Queen's Scholars. 
Two can be received for One Year, 
taking the second year's course if they 
have passed in the first year's papers. 

NEW WORK by the Editor of 
Work and Leisure, 

THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 

AND 

ENCHANTED GARDEN: 

A Sunday Story for Little Folks. 

Price 6d, 

Or in white cloth, with Photograph, u, 

Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
Clark, High Street, Dorking. 
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'"WORK AND LEISURE/ 



NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED as follows, in the current 
year : — 

In Novetnber : For the best Essay upon some stated subject of 
general interest — not exceeding Four Pages foolscap — which has been 
announced in the Gazette two months previously, One Guinea. 

In December: For the best Short Poem, Acrostic, Six best 
Cookery Receipts, or Hints on Domestic Economy, Ten and 
Five Shillings. 



All Contributions should be written on one side of the paper only, and 
the name of the writer, or a nom de plume. They should be addressed — * Prize 
Editor, Work and Leisure^ c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w.,* and may be 
forwarded at any date previous to the loth day of the month before that in which 
the Prize is awarded. A separate letter, announcing the despatch of the Article 
and mentioning its title^ should be posted at the same time. This must contain 
Twelve Penny Stamps for Tales, or Six Penny Stamps for Single Articles, which 
will cover return postage, should they not be accepted. 

Contributions which do not take a prize will be acknowledged in the Mi^[Bziiiey 
and classified according to merit ; with a short criticism upon those calhng for 
any special notice. 

The Editor reserves the right of publishing in the Magazine any contributions 
(with the exception of Tales or Series of Articles), whether they have taken a 
prize or no. 



THE 

WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

53 Horseferry Boad, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for Poor Needle- 
women, Accommodation for Women 
and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for Infants. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested. 

SUBBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, &c. 

MENTONE HOME FOR IN- 
VALID LADIES of limited 
means opens on the 31st of Octol^er. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. Dudgeon, 
30 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, London. 



THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Squaxi* 

Established Ar ikg iem^t ^ 

NBCBSSITOUS LodttM ONLT. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thuik^ 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. . 

Art Needlework of evezy kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe* 
cuted to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; DoUs^ 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of sU 
kinds ; Illuminations, Carving, Tacather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 

Beglstryfor 

Qovemesses, Lady-Honsekseptzii 

Companions, ftCt 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secntary^ 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker 
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2T 0*7X0 S3. —All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
'Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
.MANAGER of Work & Leisure, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly.* 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical^ 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forwarded.' 



The EDITOR 0/ 'Work and Leisurk' [L. M. H.] regrets her inability tty 
reply individually to the numerous Friends aud Correspondents who have so kindly- 
inquired after her. 

Although in some respects better, lur health is still so weak as to render it impossible 
for her to resume her business correspondence, and she is under medical orders to winter 
abroad. She rejoices to say, however, that in her absence ' Work and Leisure ' zu/jr 
ie carried on by the same kind friend who has so ably assisted her during the past year ^ 
and that she has been able to arrange that her general correspondence shall also receive 
attention. 

Articles on Penny Dinners, on Emigration, on Nursing, on various forms of 
Remunerative and Charitable Employment for Women, and on Eco?tomical Dressings 
will appear shortly in the Magazine, as space permits. 

^f)e HatD in ifilelation to 2123 omen* 

III.— EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION ON THE PROPERTY 

OF WOMEN. 

N this article the legal relations of married women ta 
their property will alone be given, as the position of un- 
married women does not differ from that of men. Much 
is sometimes made of recent legislation in this matter, but it 
must be borne in mind that this has done no more than extend 
certain principles long recognised by the Court of Chancery as 
affecting a married woman's property. These principles are involved 
in the doctrine of the * separate estate,' which means property held 
by a married woman separate and apart from the control, debts, or 
contracts of her husband, which he cannot touch unless she bestow 
it upon him during her life, or by will, or by leaving it undisposed oif 
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after her life ; in which case he takes it as her nearest representative.* 
As a necessary result of increasing a wife's powers in respect of 
property, increased burdens and liabilities have been imposed upon 
her. 

When ' personal property ' began to be made and accumulated, 
and possessed by both sexes, it was deemed a hardship that the fact 
of marriage should deprive a woman of her property, however con- 
siderable, and make it over to her husband. He never had a larger 
interest in her landed property than for his life ; and if he and his 
wife had no child who could inherit it as her heir, his interest in it 
was limited to the period of their married life. There are traces of 
the doctrine of the 'separate estate' to be found in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was property enjoyed by the wife free and 
independent of her husband and his control or liabilities ; and she 
had unfettered power to deal with it as she pleased, either in her 
lifetime or by will, if she had power to bequeath it at all : her powers 
extended over land as well as personal property. She might enter 
'into contracts in respect of it, not only with strangers, but even with 
her husband. 

Yet the law does not treat a married woman quite as her brothers 
or unmarried sisters ; it detects in her a strain, or a potential strain, 
of weakness, against which she should be protected. Thus, her dis- 
posing power over her separate property is hampered and curtailed 
if she is, in legal phraseology, * restrained from anticipating ' it By 
restraint is meant the deprivation of the power of dealing with her 
property, either by giving it away or making it liable for her debts or 
contracts. This deprivation exists only during her married life, and 
ceases when she becomes a widow ; but it does not prevent her from 
dealing with her property by will The restraint may be imposed at 
the time of her marriage by herself or by the giver of the property, 
and property given to a woman already married may be fettered with 
this restraint. This check upon the disposing power of a married 
woman is said to have been devised by Lord Chancellor Thurlow in 
the case of a Miss Watson, of whose marriage settlement he was 
a trustee, for the purpose of preventing her from freely and 
unrestrainedly dealing with her property. 

• Where a husband dies intestate the wife only shares in his property with the 
children. Again, where a child dies intestate in the lifetime of the father, the latter 
takes the whole of its property ; but if the father be dead, the mother takes an equal 
share with the surviving children. 
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To constitute * separate estate,' with its consequence, the inter- 
vention of trustees was usual ; that is, the property was not given 
direct to the married woman, but to another person to hold it in 
trust for her. The appointment of trustees was for the purpose of 
obviating or lessening the influence of the husband over the wife, 
and so rendering her property more secure from his control ; but the 
appointment was not absolutely essential, and where a third person 
was not made a trustee the husband himself was treated by the 
Court of Chancery as one on behalf of his wife. * Separate estate ' 
was only created when it was intended to be created ; consequently, 
the use of special language was necessary in order show that the wife 
was to hold the property for her own sole use and benefit, apart 
from, and independently of, her husband. 

Briefly, then, a married woman is legally capable of possessing 
XDroperty independently of her husband ; such property is called her 
separate estate, and in respect of it she is considered as a single 
woman, capable of exercising her rights as such. This property may 
be acquired either by contract with the husband before marriage, or 
by gift from him, or from any stranger. So far as his legal rights as 
husband may interfere, the Court of Chancery will treat him as a 
trustee ; and property held by or for the wife, to her separate use, if 
unaccompanied by any restraint, is subject to her power of disposition 
and the other incidents of property held by men or single women. 

The foregoing sketch of the law and doctrine of the * separate 
estate' has been given as being requisite for the reader fully to 
appreciate the changes brought about in the law by recent legisla- 
tion. Separate estate, as recognised only by the Court of Chancery, 
could, as we have seen, be only created by special words and with 
trustees ; and it was in respect of this property alone that a married 
woman was deemed to be a single woman as regards disposition 
of it, and of bringing actions, or having them brought against her, in 
respect of it. 

The first Act of Parliament enlarging the property rights of a 
married woman was the Divorce Act of 1857, but it was limited to 
special circumstances. If a wife were judicially separated from her 
husband by a decree of the Divorce Court she held all her property as 
though she were a single woman. She was in the position of a single 
woman as long as the judicial separation lasted, and her husband had 
during that time no right at all over her property. Again, if she 
.were deserted by her husband, and applied to the proper authority^— 
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^uch as tKe Judge of the Divorce Court or a police magistrate— she 
might obtain a * protection order/ protecting her property generally, 
•especially that acquired by her own lawful industry ; and such pro- 
perty, acquired during separation, remained her own, even if she 
afterwards returned to her husband. This privilege was conferred 
upon wives who were too poor to go to the Divorce Court for a 
judicial separation when their husbands had unlawfully and per- 
manently deserted them. By the Divorce Act of 1858 her rights 
were to a certain extent still further enlarged, but in a manner that 
ris not necessary to set forth here. 

Next came the important Act known as * The Married Women's 
Property Act, 1870.' It impressed the attributes of * separate estate' 
upon certain specified classes of property, which otherwise would not 
"hare been separate property. It created a statutory * separate use * 
in the wages and earnings of married women, acquired by them in 
any employment, occupation, or trade, in which they were engaged 
•separately from their husbands, and in money or property acquired 
by them through the exercise of any literary, artistic, or scientific 
•skill, and all investments of such wages or earnings ; also in their 
•deposits in savings' banks, the funds, joint -stock companies, and the 
like ; also, if married after the commencement of the Act, in per- 
sonal property to any amount coming to them on intestacy ; and in 
sums of money not exceeding 200/. coming to them under a will ; 
also in the rents and profits of land taken by them as heiresses or 
•coheiresses, and in policies of insurance effected by them on their 
own lives or the lives of their husbands for their separate use. 

The Act which has most widely extended the property rights of a 

married woman is the Married Women's Property Act, 1882, which 

became law on January ist, 1883. Its chief provisions are as 

follows : A woman married after the Act has come into force is 

Capable of acquiring, holding, and disposing, by will or otherwise, of 

any (that is, all) real or personal property as her separate property, 

•including wages, earnings, money and property gained or acquired 

by her in any employment, trade, or occupation in which she is 

engaged, or which she carries on separately from her husband, or by 

the exercise of any literary, artistic, or scientific skill, in the same 

manner as if she were a single woman, without the intervention of a 

trustee. She is capable of entering into contracts and incurring 

4ebts to the full extent of her separate property, and of suing and 

•being sued in respect of these contracts, or of wrongs done to 
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or by her ; her husband need not be joined with- her as plaintiff or 
<iefendant, or be made a party to any action brought by or against 
her. All money recovered by her in such action shall be her separate 
property, and money recovered against her shall be payable out of 
'^her separate property. A woman married before the Act came into 
force shall be in the same position towards property to which she 
acquired the title after January ist, 1883, as if she had been married 
after that date. A contract Entered into by a married woman now is 
assumed to be entered into with respect to, and to bind her separate 
property, unless the contrary be shown. This creates an entirely 
new presumption against her, and materially increases her liabilities ; 
for now, unless she ostensibly acts as agent for some other person, 
she must, to avoid liability, show, after she has contracted, that she 
did not intend to make, and has not made, herself personally liable 
on the contract. This presumption against her is of importance in 
such a case as where she contracts debts for the supply of her house- 
hold ; her relation to her husband in this respect has already been 
discussed in our first article. She can now be made a bankrupt if 
she carry on a business apart from her husband. She has civil and 
criminal remedies against strangers for the security and protection of 
her property ; she has also civil remedies against her husband where 
he wrongly interferes with her property, and can even prosecute him 
criminally for stealing her property when deserting or about to desert 
• her : but she is correspondingly liable if she steals his property when 
leaving or about to leave him. 

The Act does not alter the matrimonial position of a married 
woman, and she must now, as heretofore, * cohabit with ' her husband ; 
but she is absolutely independent of him as regards her property, 
unless her rights are affected by a settlement between them. Mar- 
riage settlements are still of effect and force. It has been lately 
remarked that an ordinary settlement of the wife's property is no 
longer necessary, because this Act supplies a statutory settlement for 
her ; that is, she has a settlement by Act of Parliament ready to hand. 
' The remark is accurate enough so far as the defining the limits of the 
husband's rights over his wife's property is concerned, but that is not 
•the only object of a marriage settlement, which has for its aim the 
provision of a matrimonial fund in which the future offspring of the 
union are peculiarly interested. If women relying only on the pro- 
tection of the Act marry without a settlement, they may find them- 
vselves in a worse plight than before it passed; for by persuasion, l^*" 
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wiles, or by worse, they may be induced to part with their property,, 
and the reasonable expectation of their children be defeated. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted that it is both expedient and proper 
that settlements securing the respective rights and interests of all 
parties should now, as formerly, be executed before marriage, if 
possible, or even after if need be. 

In a few words, then, what effect has recent legislation, especially 
the Act of 1882, on the rights and liabilities of a wife ? 

As regards her rights. — Property of all kinds acquired by her 
becomes her own, to the exclusion of her husband's rights over it, 
and of any liability for his debts and contracts. She has wide powers 
of disposition of her property during her lifetime, unless she be 
specially prevented from dealing with it, and has unfettered and 
uncontrolled power to leave it away by will. She has an extensive 
capacity for entering into contracts without her husband ; so, too, 
she may bring actions without him. She has complete civil and 
criminal remedies for the protection of her property against strangers. 
She may, under certain circumstances, exclude her husband from 
her own house, and may even prosecute him for theft. 

As regards her liabilities, — She is personally liable on her con- 
tracts, even for those made by her before marriage ; for these latter 
her husband is no longer liable, except to the extent of any property 
he may on marriage have acquired in her right; and she maybe 
made a bankrupt if carrying on a separate trade from her husband. 
If she have separate property she is now liable for the maintenance 
of her husband, if he becomes chargeable to the parish, also for the 
maintenance of her children and even grandchildren. She may be 
sued alone, that is, without her husband, both on her contracts and 
for wrongs done by her, such as libel or slander, and, under certain 
circumstances, may be prosecuted by her husband for theft of his 
goods. 

The effect of recent legislation, then, is not to alter the matri- 
monial position of a wife, but, in so far as her property is concerned, 
she is treated as though unmarried in nearly every particular. To 
render this legal boon effectual, she is clothed with fuller rights than 
she ever before possessed. Of course, in return for her enlarged 
privileges she has been made liable to increased burdens. Yet, for 
all that, it cannot be said that these matrimonial burdens fall equally 
on the husband and wife i he is no less liable to the support of his wife 
and children than formerly, and she has practically no less authority 



i 
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to pledge his credit for necessaries than before. If a man of slender 
means marries a rich woman, she is in no way bound (unless by the 
provisions of a settlement) to furnish out of her wealth anything 
towards the expense of the household, but he must support her and 
their children. It is true that she must support him, and her 
children, and even grandchildren, if she have the means, but only 
when he is disabled from doing so, or has deserted her. 

In the preceding articles we have discussed the general position 
of the wife in the family, and found that she is socially the equal of 
her husband, and in family matters has the control and management 
of the household, with powers and authority conferred upon her for 
that purpose. Next, we have seen that, as a mother, she has a right 
to the control and custody of her children, which comes into play 
^and is recognised on the death of the father, or when the exercise of 
his power would act detrimentally to the interests of the children ; 
.and, lastly, it has been observed that a wife, so far as her property is 
concerned, is independent of her husband, who now has no right to 
take her substance and make it legally his own, except with her free 
consent. 

In conclusion, when we consider the liberty vouchsafed to married 
•women in society, and also carefully estimate their legal position in 
the family, both as wives and mothers, we cannot fairly say that an 
English wife, wedded to a husband who respects and cherishes her, 
has much ground of complaint against the laws of her country. 

(Conchideci.) 

[These papers have been kindly supplied by a Barrister- at-Law (whose attention 
has been specially directed to these subjects), in the hope of removing some of the 

.'misapprehensions which appear to prevail upon the legal status of married women. 
The author's intimate professional acquaintance with the subject is an assurance that 
the information he supplies is absolutely accurate as to facfs, however much opinions 

. may differ as to the results accruing from them.] 

1 » I 
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OR, HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A NECK OF MUTTON. 

^ PJl^TCl^E^S' Bills* are so frequently the chief stumbling-block in 
^ the otherwise fairly smooth road of domestic economy, that I 
venture to think that a few practical hints as to the management of that 
inevitable joint, ' a neck of mutton,' may not be out of place amongst the 
papers occasionally given in M^orl; and Leisure upon ' plain living.' 

Of course there are exceptions, but in most English households where 
a *good plain cook,' or competent (?) general servant reigns supreme^ 
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this is the story repeated at but too frequent intervals. * Maria Jane '* 
receives from the butcher's tray the joint consigned to her tender rhercies*. 
She may, or she may not, remove a small portion of the scrag end with < 
a view of converting it into mutton broth (the meat in which will pro-- 
bably be sent up to table, not only metaphorically, but literally, boiled to - 
something quite as tasteless as rags) ; but the larger portion of the joint 
will be plunged into boiling water, and in due time be sent up to the 
dining-room swimming in a greasy bath of most unpalatable appearance ; 
a feeble attempt at improvement may occasionally be made, by covering 
the joint with caper or parsley sauce, but the attempt is futile, and 
visions of the * butcher's bill' are unpleasantly prominent in the eyes 
of paterfamilias as he vainly attempts to assist with lean portions, such 
members of the family as decline eating fat. How, then, can he refrain 
from observing, ^s he sees the heavily charged plates removed from 
table, that he wishes * necks of mutton ' to be omitted from the weekly 
menu J- to which materfamilias deprecatingly replies, * They are very 
wasteful, my dear ; but we must have a change sometimes.' And so 
the old story goes on, so it went on in our household, as in thousands of 
other English ones, until one day, in a fit of desperation, I resolved to 
see what I could do to alter the usual rdgi7ne. 

Here let me premise that I am writing for that large class of the com- 
munity, who, for a moderate-sized family cannot allow for their butcher's 
bill more than, say, 14^. to 19^. a-week. How to keep within bounds is 
a problem, for do we not all know how rapid is the consumption of the 
sirloin of beef, or the leg of mutton, which, with due British conservatism, 
constitutes our Sunday's dinner, and how little of it, if anything, will be 
left after it has done duty cold on Monday ? Of course, in some families, 
liver and hearts, and such like, are a palatable and economical change in 
the bill of fare, but in others they are tabooed. In such cases especially 
will my neck of mutton programme be of service. 

We will assume, then, that for a family consisting of master and mis- 
tress and three children, ranging from three to seven years old, a nursery 
governess, and two maid servants, we have to deal with a neck weighing 
7lb. at %\d, the lb. — the price now being charged in the suburbs of 
London for whole necks of Southdown or Scotch mutton. New Zealand 
may be purchased a little cheaper, it may now be obtained in quite as 
small quantities, and, cooked in my way, will eat quite as well as fresh- 
killed English meat. 

First of all the butcher should have been instructed, when the meat 
was ordered, to send it in with the chine bone sawn off, and chopped 
small, as a maid servant can seldom, if ever, do this neatly. 

Place the joint upon the meat -board, and cut off from the scrag 
end i|lb. ; divide this into neat pieces, and put it with the chine bones^ 
into a saucepan with about three pints of cold water ; let it come to the 
boil, add a little salt, skim well, draw to one side and simmer gently for 
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about two hours, then pour it into a basin, and put it away in the larder 
Ho be made into mutton broth another day ; in cold weather the mutton 
'broth may be made the same day that it is to be used, but in sultry 
weather it is safer to cook the meat, as above directed, the day it comes 
in. Now divide the rest of the joint into two nearly equal portions, take 
off most of the fat from the best end, pepper it well, and hang it up in 
a safe. 

Take off what fat you can from the remaining portion, and divide it into 

-neat pieces. Place the pieces in a fryingpan, and cook them until they 

' are a light brown ; lift them out and place them in a stewpan, cover them 

with /lof water, add pepper and salt ; cover close. Have ready a good 

'supply of chopped onions, one or two turnips and carrots (more if they 

are in season and cheap) ; fry them in the fat left in the frying-pan, and 

then add them to the contents of your stewpan ; add a sprig of thyme, 

cover close again ; let your haricot come to the boil ; skim well, and at 

■ once remove to the side of the fire, where it should simmer gently for 

from two to three hours. About half-an-hour before serving mix up a 

little flour v;ith cold water, until it is quite smooth ; add to it a little 

of the gravy out of the stewpan, then pour it over the haricot ; add a 

• few drops of browning. This can be made by putting a small piece of 

• butter into a little gally-pot or jar, with some brown sugar, and letting it 
stand on the top of the stove or on the hob until brown, pouring some 
hot water on it and stirring well : a few drops of this gives a nice colour to 
gravies, hashes, &c., and it will keep good for some time. If very savoury 
dishes are liked, a spoonful of Harvey's or Worcestershire sauce may be 
added ; but if plenty of vegetables have been used there is really no occa- 
sion for any such addition to the haricot. If a large proportion of vegetables 
are put in, a little additional hot water will probably have to be added during 
the process of cooking. Be careful not to let it dot/ away and bum ; it should 
simmer gently all the time. Serve very hot. There will be plenty in the 
dish for the number of persons I have alluded to ; care of course being 
taken to help the head of the house with some of the best portions, — the 
gravy and the small bones will do admirably for the children. I am 
assuming an early dinner ; but should a late one be preferred, all that has 

.'to be done is to lay aside a portion of the meat and cook it in the same 
fashion in the evening. Whilst the haricot is stewing, prepare the fat which 
has been taken off the joint, remove the outer skin from it and as much as 
you can of the little intersections of lean that run through it. You need 

.not remove all, as some will neither show or taste when cooked. Now 

xhop the fat up very smalL It is far better to pass it through a mincing 
machine if you have one, as this will reduce it to the consistency of 
marrow. The very few stringy pieces that will not pass through the 
knives may be thrown away, or added to your dripping-pot. Weigh the 
fat and add to it twice its weight in flour, rub well together and divide it 

into two rather unequal portions ; take the smaller of them, add to it 
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a little more floor, a little baking-powder, and a few currants or soltanaSy. 
mix with water into a stiff paste, tie up in a damped and floured clotht 
plunge into boiling water and boil for about two hours. Serve with 
brown sugar and, if liked, a little melted butter sauce. This with the 
haricot and some vegetables will make an excellent dinner. 

Second Day's Dinner. 

Divide the piece of mutton into cutlets (there ^ould be about eight 
of them), cut the bones very short, and trim ofl all the extra pieces. 
Flatten the cutlets and dip them in the yolk and white of an egg well 
beaten up, cover with bread crumbs mixed with some finely chopped 
parsley. The bread crumbs are best made by drying in the oven any small 
pieces of bread that may be left in the bread pan. Pound them well in a 
mortar, and pass them through a wire sieve. I always keep a pot or 
bottle of these ready for use, it avoids a great deal of waste and they are 
much finer and nicer than fresh crumbs. Lay your cutlets neatly on a 
plate and cover until required for dinner. Put all the trimmings from the 
cutlets into a stewpan and make into a haricot, the same as upon the 
previous day (this will do for the children and hdp out when serving 
the cutlets). Before thickening the haricot, take out a portion of the gravy, 
brown this, add a little Harvey's sauce and make into gravy for the cutlets, 
which must be fried in dripping a very delicate brown, and served very 
hot. 

For the pudding, take half the flour and suet left, mix with water, roll 
out, line a greased pudding-basin, fill with apples, gooseberries, or any 
other fruit. Trim off the edges, roll them out, wet the edges of the paste, 
put the cover on, trim off, about half an inch ftom the basin, press firmly 
together, and roll the edges of the paste back over the pudding so that it 
all lies inside the basin. Tie up in a floured cloth, boil for about two 
hours. Serve plain or with a custard. 

Third Day's Dinner. 
Take the mutton broth, partly prepared the first day (in very warm 
^ muggy ' weather it should have had just one boil up on the second day 
to ensure its keeping perfectly sweet) ; add to it some vegetables and pearl 
barley, and a little pepper. Simmer gently for about two hours. This 
mutton broth will be sufiicient for the family dinner if expense is a great 
object ; where it is not so, a second course of fish or cold Australiim 
meat or fritters may be added with advantage. 

For the pudding, make up the flour and suet with a jam or treacle rolL 
We have now provided for three days' dinner at the following cost :— 

if lbs. scrag of mutton (for broth). 
2i lbs. mutton for haricot. 
2i lbs. for cutlets and small haricot. 
I lb. of suet for puddings. 

7i lbs. at Sid. a= 5 J. 31/. 
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A pleasant variation in the above menu may occasionally be made by 
converting the first day's portion into a meat pudding, all the fat being 
removed will prevent the pudding being greasy. An extra allowance of 
flour may, however, with advantage be added to the suet. 

In conclusion let me warn young housekeepers from giving heed to 
the remonstrances of " cook," or to any insinuations on her part as to 
mutton suet not being fit for puddings ; it is quite equal to beef suet in 
every respect. In many cookery-books it is mentioned as being lighter ; 
the great secret lies in its h^m^ finely chopped (I invariably use the 
mincing machine) and in putting a sufficient quantity of flour to it. That 
which I have given, two parts of flour to one of suet, is a very good 
one for fruit or jam puddings, with a trifle more flour for the suet 
dumplings. 

N.B. — The trimmings of the cutlets may, for a change, be prepared as 
follows : — Put a layer of these into a pie-dish, then a layer of shred potatoes 
and chopped onions, another of meat, and so on, till the dish is full, taking 
care that the upper layer consists of potatoes. Half fill the dish with 
water, or, if you have it, stock made from bones ; add some pepper and 
salt and bake for about two hours. The upper layer of potatoes should 
be a golden brown. This * Lancashire Hot Pot ' is a very savoury dish, 
and children are very fond of it. Of course, for a change the first 
day's portion of the meat may be cooked this way in a large dish, and so 
serve for the entire family. B. de M. M. 

'•XX* 

jFatring ILeabes. 

THOUGHTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

** A X 7E all do fade as a leaf.' The moral generally drawn from this 
V V text is that of decay ; of the passing into the earth : but surely 
there is another sense in which we may take the ' parable from nature.' 
How glorious are the fading leaves ! No flower can excel them in 
colour, no fruit presents such masses of beauty, as the leaves do when 
they hang in countless profusion over the houses or flame among the 
woods, masses of colour and light. How they have altered from the 
crude green of spring and from the heavy vegetation of midsummer ! 
They are not one but a thousand colours, and no two are alike. Gather 
a handfiil of the commonest of plants, the Virginian creepers, and look at 
the rich variety of tone. Is there any rose redder than the dogwood ? is 
there any gold brighter than the maple or tulip tree ? Nothing but some 
shades of hair will beat the browns of the beech-tree. Is it not a promise 
of beauty when it is written, * We all do fade as a leaf?' 

But to this, as to all promises, there is a condition. The leaves have 
done their life-long duty. They have sheltered the tree, they have 
breathed the pure air, they have drunk the rain and dew of heaven and 
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sent it through a thousand cells to refresh the parent stem ; and now, for 
a few days, their glorification has come ; for a few hours, clad in gold 
and crimson, they rejoice our eyes before they fulfil their farther mission 
of enriching the soil and fertilising the earth for future needs. 

In many cases old age gratifies for us the craving for personal beauty, 
for how often is it said of some pretty old lady by those who knew her : 
when her hair was brown, * Ah, she is prettier now than she ever was as a 
girl ;' and we listen half-incredulously, though as time goes on we see the • 
same truth fulfilled in some of our contemporaries. But the special 
beauty of old age should be the mellow ripeness of mznci. The work is 
over, and there is time to let the rich beauties of the gathered wealth of • 
life appear. Judgment, that wonderful gift, is now at its fullest. When - 
the leaf has fallen, when the harvest is gathered, how those who are left 
behind long once more to refer to that ripened experience that had 
shaken itself free from the intensity of personal strife, that had with- 
drawn from the arena of politics, or of business, or of the world, and 
could see what had been before and what would be again. * Do you 
think the world is really going to the bad so very soon ?' inquired a child 
of his elder. ' My dear,' was the quiet answer, * I have heard the same 
thing for more than seventy years, and the world has not got there yet.' 

The young are too self-centred, the middle-aged are too busy for 
sympathy ; they are doing their work in the world, and there is only 
strength for the fever and heat of the day. But it is to the old we turn 
for sympathy in our aspirations; they have felt the same; and there is 
often far more outspokenness in older life than in youth or middle age. 
They are living proofs that life can be lived, that sorrow can be survived. 
By the bright colours of their autumn we know that they are preparing 
for another transformation. And in one point there is infinite comfort in 
the promise that this our outward form shall *fade as a leaf.' Those 
who have passed through life weighted heavily with the imperfection of 
their bodily frame, upon whose bodies is written the terrible law that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the children, who have never 
known what it is to have bodily comfort or pleasure, may now hail the 
comforting thought that this weary weight will soon go to fulfil its, 
righteous destiny of enriching the soil and leave the unclouded spirit— 
the real self— free — an emancipated prisoner. How many of our sins 
and sorrows we shall lay in the earth's breast, covered with the falling 
leaves — sins of temper, of irritability, of impatience, sins of doubt, of- 
jealousy, of fear 1 If we who suffer could think what it would be to be 
free of our bodies just for one day, what joy it would be ! And we are 
promised *to fade as a leaf,' to resolve into the earth, the pure earth, 
that takes to itself all corruption and transmutes it into flowers and* 
com, so that over all of us may one day rise the anthem of rejoicings 
* His body is buried in peace ; his soul liveth for evermore.' But it must 
be when the work is done ; when the fruit is ripe and no longer needs 
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the shelter of the leaf. Then will come the time of the beauty of 
autumn, and after that the repose of winter. But the frosts of springy, 
the scorching of midsummer, the rude winds and drenching rains, 
must be endured ere we can hope to reap in its fulness the comfort 
of the promise, * We a/l do fade as a leaf.' 

The following lines seem to express so well the leading idea in the 
above paper, that they are added, hoping they may be new to some 

reader : — 

TRIBULATION. 

[Latin : Trihulatio, or threshing, 

* Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men's persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God's corrections 
Have threshed out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by Thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the chaff of empty pleasures. 
Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay. 
To thresh the husk of this our flesh away. 
And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 
We shall not up to highest wealth aspire : 
But then we shall, and that is my desire.' GEORGE Wither- 



% HuU Cime of ¥ear- 

A WORD FOR THE CHILDREN. 

YES, this is a very dull time of year. The sun never seems really to 
shine, in town at all events. In the country there are yet soft, 
still, bright days, with a reflected glory of golden leaves ; but in town 
even the leaves fade dully. And it is ten months since Christmas. 

Now this does not mean much to children, whose pleasures are 
renewed by kind parents at all seasons of the year, and who have cup- 
boards and places to put treasures, so that they may be kept for years, 
and handed down perhaps to the next generation. But it does mean a 
great deal to the little child who has come into the hospital after the 
yearly gift of toys, that now, we are happy to say, takes place in most 
hospital wards. 

Toys, like everything else, wear out ; and the generations succeed 
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each other very quickly in hospital wards, so that when autumn comes 
round, the ward that was amply replenished at Christmas is nearly empty 
of toys, and treats are a thing of far-off memory. Visitors are out of 
town ; flower-missions have little to do, for there are no wild and but few 
garden flowers ; and as a nurse in a children's hospital said to the writer 
once, ' We are specially glad to see you now, for these months are a ver>' 
dull time.' 

Now, will the nurseries and schoolrooms use these dull hours for 
the amusement of the little hospital children ? Turn out all the old toys, 
and make them sound and serviceable. It is much more amusing to 
mend old toys, with the thought that they will be useful to some one, 
than to play with any new ones. Make picture-books and paint them : 
those made on a strip of bright-coloured stuff to roll are often more 
durable than those made like books with leaves, and post-card picture- 
books are capital. Dolls re-dressed can dispense with legs if arranged as 
babies, and even a missing arm may be specially sympathised with by 
some poor little human sufferer. Make up the parcel as early in the 
month as you can, and then write and ask the Lady Superintendent of 
some hospital or ward when you may bring them ; and you may be sure 
of a specially wami welcome, as the sisters and nurses have more time 
now than when the press of Christmas work comes on, and all who have 
ever had to do with a hospital at that time know what the press of work 
is then. 

If any children do not know where to take or send their toys let them 
write to ' Cornerwise,' c/o Editor Work and Leisure. 



E Benefit Essoeiation for ^robtlring Nurses 
for ti)e ^\i\ \\\ (ttoutttrg ^arigi)es- 

AN Association which was started in my neighbourhood nearly three 
years ago has so well fulfilled its purpose, that I am frequently 
called upon to explain its institution and working. So I give the following 
account of it here, hoping that it may suggest to others a practical method 
of alleviating sickness and suffering amongst their poorer neighbours. I 
believe that this Association is carried on at far less expense than most of 
the same kind. To explain the circumstances under which it has taken 
root and thriven, I must state that this is a strictly agricultural district, 
with a rustic peasantry averse to strange faces or innovations of any kind. 
The farmers and tradespeople are all poor. The labourers pay from two 
to four shillings a- week for house-rent out of the thirteen or fifteen shillings 
which they earn as ordinary weekly wages, and the respectable ones seldom 
want work. We are within three hours' rail of London. The labourers 
mostly belong to some club, and thus are well acquainted with the 
meaning of the word benefit : when they have not been pauperised by the 
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ill-judged kindness which will not help people to help themselves, they 
are very properly independent. We have two Cottage Hospitals in our 
district, of which one in particular is most successfully worked, thanks to 
an excellent doctor and matron. Still there occur cases of illness which 
cannot be admitted to the hospitals ; occasionally infectious fevers, and 
frequently the ills inseparable from births and deaths. Any one in the 
habit of visiting amongst their poorer neighbours will call to mind such 
cases, in which constant and careful nursing would have been invaluable, 
and might have saved life or averted chronic ill health. 

To help such cases a district nurse was more than once talked of in 
one of our parishes, and our doctor urged our getting a trained nurse. 
But where was the 40/. a-year besides lodgings, which she would require, 
to come from ? How was her time to be filled up in a parish of little over 
800 inhabitants ? And lastly, would she do the house-work and cook when 
attending a cottager's wife ? If not, she would not be acceptable to those 
we most wished to help; so the idea was dropped as impracticable. 
Meanwhile, gathering information on the subject of nursing institutions 
from sundry sources, I arrived at the conclusion that the best model for 
us was one which had been worked for several years in the Eastern 
Counties. There trained nurses having proved unsuitable for cottage 
cases, a staff had been formed of a humbler class of nurses, and these 
were found acceptable to rich and poor alike. It seemed that a somewhat 
similar plan might work thoroughly well for us, and at last, after long 
waiting and careful inquiry, I found a nurse of the required type in a 
widow engaged to attend a gentleman's man-servant in a serious illness ; 
a woman ready for constant employment, and willing to nurse in a district 
for a salary of 28/. So I set to work in earnest to draw up a scheme for 
my long-dreamed-of Association. 

This scheme limited the nurse's district to parishes within twelve 
miles of the secretary's house. It proposed that each parish joining the 
Association should have an active committee lady, responsible for col- 
lecting a certain sum (8/.) each year, and willing to act as referee between 
nurse, patients, and secretary. It suggested, in order to avoid the trouble 
and expense of a central home and paid matron, the plan of lodging the 
nurses separately in different parts of the district ; for, if not to be trusted 
in independent lodgings, they would not be fit to be trusted as nurses at 
all. Lastly, it proposed a sliding-scale of subscriptions and fees, suffi- 
ciently low to enable people of every class to keep a nurse during a 
month for the same amount as they would pay for ten day^ nursing at 
the ordinary rate : the inducement to subscribe being the right to a nurse 
at half fees. 

I was fortunate enough next to enlist a friend resident in the neigh- 
bourhood as secretary for a yekr ; an onerous office, in which she soon 
became so interested that she kindly insisted upon retaining it, and 
fills it as few others could do. Having secured this important pivot for 
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the administrative machinery, the next move was to induce some suitable 
lady from each parish to attend a meeting at which the whole subject 
might be thoroughly discussed. I appealed as far as might be to others 
than clergymen's wives, desiring to enlist fresh help for them, rather than 
to burden them with new responsibilities. Though my friends were ex- 
ceedingly doubtful of the success of my scheme, they all listened to it 
with cordial sympathy and interest, and most of them readily promised 
attendance at the next meeting, a fortnight later. Meanwhile they were 
provided with printed copies of the scheme. The result was, that after 
much discussion and a second meeting the following rtiles were adopted, 
and three weeks later our Association was fairly started : — 

RULES FOR PERSONS REQUIRING A NURSE. 

1. Applications for Nurses should be made to a Committee Lady, or to the 
Secretary, accompanied with post-card or stamped envelope ready addressed; or if 
l)y telegram, with answer prepaid. No Nurse shall attend any case without a 
Subscriber's Order. 

2. Orders will be given and charges made by the Association, according to 

the following scale : — 

One Order for | CHARGES FOR NURSES PER WEEK.* 
In the Class of each Annnal 

Subscription of 

Labourers 2s. 

Artisans and School Teachers 3^. 
t'armers and Tradespeople ... 5^. 
'^Gentry and Servants in Gentle- 
men's Houses, and Cottage 
Hospitals los. 

Board and lodging for the Nurse to be provided in all cases. For confinements, 
when a doctor is not employed, and for infectious cases, to meet the cost of dis- 
infection, a double charge will be made. Subscriptions and fees to be paid to a 
Committee Lady. 

3. The services of a Nurse may also be obtained within two miles of her home 
for occasional nursing, dressing burns, wounds, &c., on the following terms: 9^. and 
board for a single day or night of twelve hours, and 3^. per hour for single visits. 

4. The journey of a Nurse to or from a case must be paid or provided for in 
every instance. 

5. In confinement cases, if the Nurse wishes for a doctor and the patient 
neglects to send for him, the Nurse is not to be held responsible. 

6. When a Nurse is engaged and kept waiting at her home, the charge wU 
begin from date of engagement. 

7. When night-nursing is required, the Nurse shall have some hours during 
the day for rest, and one night in three. 

8. When possible, Nurses shall be allowed to attend Divine service. 

9. Twenty-four hours' notice must be sent to the Secretary before a Nurse is 
sent back to her home* 

10. When attending a cottager's wife the Nurse will be expected to do all that 
\s required for the care of her patient's family, with the exception of the family 
washing. 

11. No Nurse may receive any gratuity. 

* After a case has lasted six weeks double fees will be charged. 
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RULES RELATING TO NURSES. 

1. Nurses joining the staff must produce recommendations from a doctor and a 
^clergyman, and satisfactory testimonials as to character. Preference will be given 
4.0 members of any Temperance Society. 

2. Nurses shall be paid a fixed salary by the Association, but must board and 
lodge themselves except when out. \Mien attending a patient of the labouring 
class, and in some cases of the artisan class, they shall be allowed 3j. 6d, a-week 
•for extra board by the Association. 

3. Each Nurse will have two print dresses and four aprons given her in the 
course of the year, and will be provided with a light iron bedstead and bedding 
for her own use ; etna, air-pillows, and other appliances for alleviation of sickness, 
as far as the funds of the Association will admit. 

4. Nurses must be ready to go where directed by the Secretary or a Committee 
.Iiady, but will be allowed a month's holiday in the course of the year. 

5. Any complaint from Nurse or patient must be made to the Committee Lady 
of the parish in which the Nurse is employed, who shall have power to discharge 
her from her case. Any misconduct on the part of the Nurse will subject her to 
^dismissal from the staff of the Association. 

It is proposed to enrol parishes within a radius of twelve miles of Horsham, 
which guarantee a sufficient anntial contribution, where Nurses can be provided in 
^proportion of one for every 1500 of population. 

The machinery of the Association consists of a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a 
Committee consisting of these two and of one lady or more from every associated 
^parish. The Committee meets once a-year, or oftener if a requisition is signed by 
Six Members. 

Each Committee Lady will be expected to collect subscriptions, donations, and 

•payments ; to guarantee the annual contribution ; to obtain orders for a nurse for 

such patients in her parish as are not able to manage this for themselves ; to answer 

inquiries from the Secretary ; and report, when necessary, concerning the conduct 

•of any Nurse of the Association employed within her parish ; also to suggest any- 

, thing of importance to the Secretary or General Committee. 

( To be continued.) 
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Advertisement Agents. 

•npHERE arc not so many of these * honest pennies ' lying about that it is well 
JL to leave one unturned, even if the chance of its bringing in much return 
seems but small. On the principle, too, that * many mickles make a muckle,' we 
make to-day a suggestion to our readers which, it is hoped, may bear some fruit 
vlo their advantage. It is not unusual to see tempting advertisements in the public 
papers inviting ladies to apply for particulars of a scheme by which they may add 
to a limited income. As most people when thus applied to consider their incomes 
limited, it is not surprising that a large number of persons answer these advertise- 
ments, so that the same advertisement constantly appears. In cases where a fee 
for this valuable information is demanded, it is probable that the results are highly 
profitable to the advertiser. Whether the information, when obtained, conduces 
in an equal proportion to the advantage of those who answer, is often a matter for 
xloubt, and, as a general rule, it is wiser to disregard all advertisements which. 
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either by the terms of the advertisement or in a subsequent letter, demand any fee- 
whatever for information or assistance. But many of these advertisements are* 
simply offers of a commission upon selling goods or obtaining advertisements, and 
though in the case of the former — whether tea, cheap jewelry, or expensive 
books — it is a somewhat doubtful way of turning an * honest ' penny, the quality^ 
of the goods hardly bearing out the flaming recommendation the agent is obliged 
to give in order to sell them ; yet the transaction is more or less bond fide. 

We often receive communications from ladies desirous to recommend trades- 
men for special articles of which they themselves have had practical experience, 
and this information might be very valuable to many other women, but want of 
space makes it impossible to insert it in full, either as an article or as a letter. 
If, however, the tradesman whom she wishes to recommend is willing to advertise 
in Work atid Leisure^ she will receive 20 per cent commission, provided she sends 
payment with the advertisement, enclosing her own name and address. By this 
means a great deal of useful information might be disseminated by Work and 
Leisure^ while those ladies who take the trouble to obtain and send it would'not 
entirely lose their time, and a twofold good might thus be effected. 

Standing advertisements are specially valuable, both to the advertiser and the 
public ; as it is such an advantage to be able to refer at once to an advertisement, 
instead of having to hunt through back numbers for it. The following regula- 
tions have therefore been drawn up, and it is hoped may add largely to the size 
and usefulness of Work and Leisure in the year 1886. 

Ladies desiring to recommend goods of any nature, books, working materials, 
furniture, provisions, of which they have had personal experience, will receive a 
commission of 20 per cent on the cost of any advertisement they may obtain for 
insertion in Work attd Leisure at the following rates : — Whole Page, Single In- 
sertion, 30J. Half Page, 15^. Quarter page, 7j. 6^., with a reduction of 10 per 
cent for six insertions, and 15 per cent for twelve, payable in advance. 

These advertisements must be forwarded to The Manager, Work and Leisure 
Office, 187 Piccadilly, with the name and address of the lady who has obtained it ^ 
to whom 20 per cent of the sum will be returned, together with a free copy of 
Work and Leisure for each advertisement, which she can forward to each advertiser, 
or which will be forwarded direct to advertiser by way of receipt. 

Advertisements may be sent at any time; but immediate insertion in the 
following number can only be guaranteed to those sent in before the 23rd. 

The Editor reserves the right of declining any advertisement she may consider 
unsuitable ; but all will be welcome, especially those of value to women and 
children, 

1 » I 

S129omen anti ILocomotton* 

THOSE readers of Work and Leisure who are interested in the welf^e of 
young women, and specially in domestic servants, who so often have to 
travel from one end of the country to the other alone, will hare been glad to 
see Miss Weitbrecht's letter in the September number, and to learn what good 
work the Young Women's Christian Association, at 17 Old Cavendish Street,, 
does. The great need for some organization in the matter of female travellers- 
had become apparent during the late West-end Mission ; and some ladies interested 
in the subject met together to discuss what would be the best remedy. Several 
meetings took place; and after consulting with persons acquainted with thfe 
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present state of things, the conclusion was arrived at that a really great necessity 
-existed for some means for enabling young women arriving alone in London and 
other large towns to know where safely to go for respectable lodgings — such lodgings 
to be necessarily close to the stations or wharves at which the passengers arrived. 

Several schemes were suggested and discussed for keeping a registry of such 
lodgings, and for the best way of imparting through the railway authorities — 
with whose concurrence and help it would, of course, be necessary to work — such 
information to passengers in need of assistance. As a preliminary step one of the 
ladies was empowered to visit the stations, and personally consult the principal 
■authorities on the spot ; and in almost every instance she was most kindly and 
well received. 

A prospectus of * The Female Passengers' Aid Society ' was indeed drawn up, 
but the attention of the ladies interested in this movement having been directed to 
the agency already existing and at work in the Y. W. C. A., they so fully recog- 
nised its promise of practical usefulness that they decided to withdraw it, and t(» 
give to the Association instead all the help and support in their power. They felt 
that it is far more important to strengthen the hands of those already at work, who 
have the same object in view, and to work on similar lines, than to divide any 
help the public may give between two similar societies. They have, therefore, 
given up the idea of starting a new organization, and desire, through the columns 
of fV((>rk and Leisure^ to second Miss Weitbrecht's appeal for help to the 
Y. W. C. A., and to press upon all parents, guardians, and employers^ the usefulness 
•of that Association, as deserving the practical support and encouragement of all 
who have the interests of young women at heart. If each head of a household 
comprising three women in its circle became an annual subscriber of five shillings 
— often given for one pair of gloves — what might not the Association accomplish ! 

But women vitist bestir themselves, if anything is to be done in the matter. 
Might there not be one collector of such small sums in each parish, who should 
also try, wherever possible, to persuade persons sending young servants or de- 
pendents by train to employ the agency (except in the case of those belonging 
to the excellent G. F. S., who already do similar work for their members), and 
thus make it generally known ? It is in country parishes that such knowledge is 
most wanted, and no doubt, many Work and Leisure readers will be glad to dis- 
rseminate the information among their country friends. That by addressing the 
Traveller's Secretary, 17 Old Cavendish Street, London, w., persons may secure 
a safe -conduct for young girls or women servants through London. That the 
subject has taken hold of the public mind is proved by the interest shown in the 
-question far and wide, and we hope next month to be permitted to report the 
proceedings of a meeting recently held, at which over twenty representatives of 
different Societies for the protection of girls were present, to consider the best steps 
ito take to meet these dangers. 

aSSotIt ittaxitn. 

* It is an utterly low view of business which regards it as only a means of 
getting a living. A man's business is his part of the world's work, his share of 
the great activities which render society possible. It is his drill, and he cannot 
be thorough in his occupation without putting himself into it, checking his fancies, 
restraining his impulses, and holding himself to the perpetual round of small 
^details.'— /'a// Mall Gazette, 
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MAY ANY FORM OF REVERENCE BE CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL. 
VIRTUE? TO WHAT RELATIONS OF LIFE IS IT DUE? AND HOW 
MAY IT BE RENDERED WITHOUT IMPAIRING OUR OWN DIGNITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER? 

IT is commonly said, that in these days reverence to those of higher social 
position, to those who are older, more learned, more worthy, or in any other 
respect above us, is not paid as readily and fully as was formerly the case. This, 
if the fact, is a grave sign of the times ; for not only does a spirit of reverence 
show, in the individual possessing it, a mind alive to all that is excellent, but to 
cultivate it is, for reasons I will indicate, in a very real sense a social virtue. 

God has so interwoven the interests of the human family, that any failure to 
render honour to whom honour is due, becomes no less than a loosening of the- 
natural ties which hold society together. In this respect, as in others, if one 
member suffer all the members suffer also. They who refuse reverence to any to 
whom it is rightly owing, often weaken the sense of reverence in others, and so 
injure not only the person they should have respected, but in many cases their 
equals — their inferiors too. Besides, it should be considered that social duties^ 
must, from their very nature, be reciprocal. If the superior meets with no recog- 
nition of his services, no respect nor honour from those for whom he has laboured, 
where is his reward ? where his encouragement to persevere ? where the incentive 
to others to labour for the common good? Being defrauded of the reverence 
which is his due, the temptation to a selfish life becomes strong. He perhaps 
refuses to work longer for others, or if he continues working it is with a mind 
distressed, often embittered ; and he withholds reverence in his turn : for not only 
is this due from the inferior to the superior, but in one sense it is a common right 
of man. * Honour all men.' These words contain the highest and truest 
philosophy. The child is worthy of special reverence for its innocence; the 
feeble for their weakness; the lonely for their friendlessness ; the poor for their 
poverty. Reverence for mankind is the oil that eases the friction of that great 
machine called Human Society; without it all is turmoil, and discord, and 
failure. 

But over and above this general reverence for humanity which I have touched 
upon, there are those to whose position special reverence is due. First and fore- 
most of these stand the father and mother. Is reverence a tax here ? Consider 
the care that shields our young children ; the toil, the anxiety, they cost ; the 
weary nights spent by their sick-beds ; the love that cherishes them at home and 
follows them abroad ; the hopes, the fears, which wait upon their future. In: 
return for all this, the loving child gives obedience, honour ; while in the true- 
hearted man or woman love awakens consideration, respect, gratitude — in one word, 
reverence. The wife, too, should reverence the husband who toils for her. She 
should support his authority before their children and servants ; his honour before 
the world : and should he not also honour the woman whom he has chosen to be 
I the companion of his life and the mother of his children ? 

There are many other relations of life to which special honour is due. The 
employed should honour their employers — it is implied in the contract they have 
made ; the pupil should honour the teacher, whose difficulties are enhanced ten- 
fold where there is no proper respect ; those who have received a kindness should 
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honour their benefactors, and especially when they can make no adequate return ; 
for the obligations they are under ; and some deference is due to an c/d man or : 
woman, even from their superiors in rank and education. Again, though it is not - 
altogether a popular doctrine at the present day, there is a proper respect which ; 
should be paid to those above us in social position. Not that this reverence is 
altogether of the same nature as that due in some of the cases I have mentioned ; 
but still, if we admit what all history, all experience, teach, viz., that social' 
distinctions will inevitably be found in every large community, must we not also 
admit that they are of God's appointment ? and may we not therefore infer, that » 
benefit to the community must result from a loyal recognition of them? There: 
are those, of course, who only recognise these dififerences in a vulgar way, and for . 
vulgar ends, — tuft-hunters, fortune-hunters,* self-seekers in every rank of life ; yet ^ 
because of the vulgarity of such persons, shall we conclude that a proper and 
worthy respect cannot be given to those to whose social position it is due? 

Some special occupations call forth special forms of deference ; such, for instance, 
as the soldier or the sailor is expected to show to his superior. Somewhat similar 
reverence is due from all to political rulers, or to those who, in their official 
capacity, represent and administer the law. 

If, then, the necessary result of differences of age, of circumstances, of relative 
position, of family relationships, is to place, by God's ordinance some above the 
rest, how can it be derogatory to any man or woman to render to such persons due 
reverence? By doing so, they do but fill aright their own place in society ; and 
by their courtesy, and their appreciation of the rights of others, they make it more 
likely that they will receive their own. The respect which should be paid to 
superiors in rank is not cringing, nor fawning, nor flattery ; but an intelligent, 
frank recognition of the fact, that in the economy of the world they have the pre- 
cedence, and that it tends to promote good feeling, when we pay them such 
deference as custom demands. The manner of expressing this deference varies in 
different ages, different nations, different circumstances ; but the principle under- 
lying these varying manifestations is one, and it is founded on common sense and 
natural feeling. Those, too, who have the soundest sense and the most loving, 
hearts will, in matters of prime importance, ever be foremost in paying reverence 
meet. In slighter matters, that good taste and delicacy of feeling which spring 
from common sense and good-heartedness must be brought into play. They do 
wisely who, so far as outward forms of courtesy and respect go, take, as a rule, 
custom for their guide. If we go beyond what is usual in such matters we appear 
too obsequious; if we fall short of it, too brusque. There are, of course, in the 
ever-changirtg circumstances of life, many cases where there is no rule to guide us; 
but if we have the true spirit of reverence we shall not fail in giving it fit 
expression in our acts and words. 

The real dignity and independence of character of the servant is enhanced 
when proper respect is paid to his master. He learns to estimate aright his own 
position, and to weigh things by a true standard. He sees, that in matters of the ; 
highest moment all men are equal, because they have the same needs, the same 
desires, the same weaknesses, the same capacities for good or evil ; and though in 
outward circumstances they differ widely, yet all estates may be rendered in the 
sight of God equally honourable, for He designed them all. 

Social matters are much considered in the present day; but perhaps the large 
part that a capacity for reverence has in promoting social happiness is not generally 
recognised. Except in extreme cases, respect may well be paid to the position of^ 
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those in authority, even if personally they are unworthy of honour : nor should it 
be forgotten, that to do away ¥rith all outward forms of reverence must infallibly 
weaken, if not entirely undermine, the foundations on which lawful authority is 
based — that lawful and reasonable authority which is the only security for the 
freedom and happiness of all. 

To conclude. Where true reverence prevails in the home it will seldom be 
lacking in other relationships of life. Can any imagine it derogatory to pay this 
reverence to father, mother, husband, wife, when by so doing they show forth the 
essential virtues of obedience, fidelity, gratitude, and love, and by their influence 
and example lead others to exhibit them also ? Nor should the beneficial effect of 
such conduct on those to whom honour is paid be forgotten ; their affection is 
called forth in return, and their reverence also — that reverence I have before 
mentioned, as due to every member of the human family. Reverence is indeed a 
social virtue, which strengthens alike the bonds of love in the family circle, and 
the ties of good feeling, which should bind us to the wider circles beyond. 

M. E. Crowther. 



The weak point of the Essays this month has been to dwell too exclusively 
on some special forms of reverence that the writers consider particularly desirable, 
and so to lose sight of the questions to be answered. M. E. Crowther*s is given 
as the best, because she considers the whole subject more thoroughly, and answers 
the question more distinctly, than any other. It is always a temptation to illustrate 
a theory by quoting some person whom the writer considers an example in point ; 
but in the present day opinions differ so widely that it is an unsafe thing to do, 
and it is distinctly a mistake to give a living person as an example to be avoided. 
The broad general principle of ' Honour to whom honour is due * can be laid 
down and illustrated without touching on dangerous personalities. It hardly 
seems to have occurred to any of the writers that where reverence is not paid it 
may be the fault of those who should receive it as much as of those who should 
pay it ; if childhood is not innocent, nor womanhood gracious, nor old SLge holy, 
they forfeit their claim to honour ; so does the husband and father who is a tyrant 
in little things, or the wife and mother who is irritable and 'nagging, and 
capricious, or the sister and daughter who talks at the top of her voice, discusses 
every subject in the newspapers, and dresses as like her brothers as possible. 

Further criticisms on the Essays sent in are given below : — 

* Firenze ' has much very good, but too many quotations, and the dangerous 
side of reverence almost ignored. 

* Lethe' sees the dangers of reverence very clearly, but the rest of the Essay 
is misty and confused. 

*W. E.' assumes too positively that we cannot impair our own dignity and 
independence of character. 

* Olive * seems to think reverence depends entirely upon ignorance. 

* Humble Bee' says there is reverence enough in England at the present 
day ; an opinion we cannot share. 

* E. Erin ' is not well written, and contains small inaccuracies ; tf.^., it is not 
the Fourth Commandment which enjoins reverence to parents. 

* R. L. Gorton ' chooses her illustrations unwisely. 

* Nemo * is very vague. 

* Lucy W.,' * B. C. D.,' and * Unsigned,' are all superficial, and much too short 
for such a subject. 

* Theckla ' almost ignores the social side of reverence. 

* Minerva * and * Rebecca * write saying they have forwarded Essays, but none 
have been received with these signatures. 
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Higulations for S)smi)O0mm (Somi^etttion for 1886. 



Subject :— 'Money : How it may be Made and how it may be Saved 

BY Englishwomen in the Present Day.' 

I. — Papers may be sent in any day after the ist October, 1885, addressed to the 
Editor, but bearing the word ' Symposium * on the outside of the ivrapper 
or envelope. 

II. — The name and address of the writer must be on the back of the last page of 
every MS. 

Ill, — Papers will not be returned unless stamped and directed envelopes or 
wrappers are enclosed with them for the purpose. 

IV. — As the length of Papers must vary greatly with the information given in 
them, no fixed limit of length will be assigned for them ; but those 
will be considered best which supply their information in the fewest 
words. 

V. — All Papers that are accepted will be paid for at 5J. each, and will be 
published in the Magazine. 



lElepcittet anil Announcements. 



NO TICE. — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports. Items for in* 
sertion may be forwarded to * Reporter, Work and hasme,' Natchardsj 187 Piccadilly, W, 



RBFORTBR. 

The Working Ladies' Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Office Hours : 
11 to 1 and 2 to 4 Daily , except Saturdays, Post-office Orders to A. M. Mackenzie, 
Gloucester Road Post Office, Hereford Square, s, w, Depdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, S, iv, — address Lady Eden. DepSt for Decorative 
Painting, China, &*c,, 31 Sussex Place, Onslow Square, S,w, — address the 
Lady Emily Dundas. Both these open daily. Articles of Fancy Work are 
also on view at the Central Office, Orders for Plain Needlework should be 
addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special Secretary,'' at 80 Eaton Square, s,w, ; 
and for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey, 

A Meeting of the General Committee was held on October 21, when 
eighteen new Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 17/. 6^. 

A Case Committee was held on October 13th, when twelve cases were con- 
sidered, eight of which received substantial help. 

The amount collected for the Building Fund reaches the sum of 744/. 6s. $d. 
We ask the help of all our Associates for this Fund, that they will interest their 
friends, and, where they have not done so already, subscribe themselves. The 
amount required will be at least 5000/. ; but when once the building is an accom- 
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plished fact there will be a great saving in rent, a great saving in labour, and, we 
hope, a great increase in the efficiency of our work. 

The Depot for the Painting Department at 31 Sussex Place has been closed 
since August, owing to the death of the lady who took charge of the room. Fresh 
arrangements are under consideration, and will be notified in due course. In the 
meantime, orders sent to the Lady Emily Dundas, 34 Onslow Square, will be 
attended to. 

We are asked to give notice that, for the convenience of residents in London, 
Mrs. Gordon Whitbread will take orders for the Knitting Department and show 
specimens of Knitting at 3 Gloucester Mansions, Harrington Road, s.w., on 
Thursday mornings from 1 1 to I o'clock. Or orders may be sent as usual to Miss 
L. Barron, Swanmore, East Molesey. Miss Barron is anxious that orders for 
winter socks and stockings should be sent in as soon as possible. 

We are glad to be able to state that the Holiday Fund this year amounted 
to 44/.; and that twenty-two ladies benefited by it, from many of whom most 
grateful letters have been received. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland (Offices, 17 
Buckingham Street, London, w.c.) — The Council met on the ist October last. 
Miss A. E. Carpenter (who has kindly undertaken the correspondence in reference 
to the question of arranging as to medical advice for members) attended and 
reported progress, and a resolution was passed that a selected list should be 
published (after obtaining their consent) of medical advisers who sympathise with 
the objects of the Guild. A list was exhibited of persons abroad who would be 
willing to act as foreign correspondents to the Guild, and whose services also, 
it is hoped, will be of considerable advantage in extending the work of the 
registry abroad. The matter and list were approved, and were referred to the 
General Purposes Committee for further consideration. A grant of 3/. was voted 
and carried towards supplying periodicals for the Library. Mr. W. H. Widgery, 
-a Member of the Council, kindly volunteered his services as Hon. Librarian, which 
.were accepted with thanks by the Council. Seventy-five new members were 
elected, and the Secretary reported that the Guild numbered over 1350 
Members. Miss Graves, of Birkenhead, has been appointed local correspondent 
for that town, in place of Miss L. G. Eaton, who has undertaken the correspon- 
denceship for Preston. Miss Hadland and the Rev. M. M. Ffinch have been 
appointed local correspondents for Gravesend. Several useful school-books have 
kindly been presented to the Library of the Guild by Messrs. AUman. Members' 
attention is called to the fact that the next election of new Meinbers is in 
November, and that subscriptions will cover to the end of next year. 

(Address ' Secretary M. A. S., 22 Bemers Street, London, w., to be forwarded* Fersooal 
inquiries can be made at 7 o'clnck, on Fridays, at above address.) 

Objects of the Society. 

To raise the efficiency and improve the status of Midwives. 

To establish a Registry and a Lending Library. 

To petition Parliament for the Recognition of Midwives. 

To afford opportunity for discussion of subjects connected with the profession. 

Eight new Members have joined the Society, and the weekly meetings con- 
tinue to be fairly attended. Much discussion of interest has taken place, and 
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the recent additions to the library are much valued. A full catalogue of the 
books in the library is enclosed in this issue to Members ; but those purchased by 
the 5/. donation so kindly presented in September are as follows : — Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ; T. H. Tanner, M.D. An 
Index of Diseases and tJieir Treatment ; T. H. Tanner, M.D. Quain's Medical 
Dictionary (2 vols.). A Manual of Midwife} y ; A. Meadows, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Materia Medica ; Garrod. Wasting Diseases of Children ; Dr. Eustace Smith. 
On Diseases of Women ; Dr. Edis. Manual for Midwives ; Dr. Barnes. Medi- 
cine; Dr. Roberts. The Society also gratefully acknowledges the gift of two 
valuable books of reference from the Kyrle Society. 

A General Meeting will be held on Friday evening, the 6th of. November, at 
22 Bemers Street, when it is hoped there will be a full attendance of Members. . 

Residence for Women at Cambridge. — A house of residence for women 
intending to enter the profession of teaching was opened at Cambridge lately. 
The management of the Hall and the general direction of the students' work is 
undertaken by Miss Hughes, of Newnham (First-class !Moral Science Tripos, 
1884. Second-class Historical Tripos, 1885). 

Trained Nurses. — Under the title of 'The Guild of St. Veronica,' an 
organization has been started, intended to give practical help, on strictly Catholic 
lines, to trained nurses wishing to live a higher Christian life. No subscription or 
entrance-fee is required. Any one at home or abroad interested in this work will 
be furnished with full particulars on application to the Hon. Sec, Miss Steele, 
Edwalton Vicarage, Nottingham. — Church Times. 



Lectures and Classes for Ladies. — Lectures are given and classes held 
for the Higher Education of Ladies at 13 Kensington Square, under the direction 
of the Council of King's College, London. For all particulars and copies of 
prospectuses apply to the Secretary, 13 Kensington Square, London, w. ; from 
whom (by sending four postage stamps) a syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

Instruction by Correspondence. — Miss K. Williams, Llandaff Jlouse, 
Pembroke Vale, Clifton, offers gratuitous instruction in Chemistry to any ladies 
wishing to take up that subject for the Oxford, Cambridge, or London Ex- 
aminations. 

Emigrants to New Zealand.— The following announcement, from a source 
for whose absolute trustworthiness we can vouch, will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in Emigration, and who realise the importance of not losing sight of 
young female Emigrants till they are safely established in their new home : — 

*Port Lyttelton, — Girls or young women wanting information and advice as ta 
situations or lodging in Christchurch, New Zealand, are requested to call upon the 
Lady Superintendent, at St. Catherine's Home, 222 Gloucester Street West, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, any morning in the week, except Sundays, between 
9.30 and 12.' 

Country Home. — A lady living near Bumham Beeches would be glad 
io hear of another lady to live with her, as she is much alone. Her cottage 
is near the river, two miles from a station, near a fine church with daily 
service. Scenery and walks lovely. All particulars from M. R., c/o Editor 
Work and Leisure, 
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The Editor disclaims responsibility for the opinions of Correspondents^ and 
. cannot undertake to return rejected Communications^ but will endeavour to do so if 
stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

Correspondents are requested to mention whether t/ie addresses they give may be 
published t as much time and trouble may often be saved by direct communication. 

Gratuitous Instruction. 

Madam, — I wonder whether a species of evening * work ' which I could suggest 
would be acceptable as some employment of the evening leisure of any one of your 
readers? I know a lady living near the Swiss Cottage Station whose means are 
small and whose intelligence is good, but who, strange to say, though she enjoys 
the study of Logic, has never been able to master Arithmetic. Possibly this may 
be due to the fact that it was ill-taught where she was at school. Her time is now 
much occupied ; but if any lady with whom arithmetic is a favourite and familiar 
study would give some evenings in each week to working it up with her 
scientifically y I am sure the boon would be felt to be great : but I fear the teaching 
would have to be gratuitous. I feel sure you will kindly forward any letter that 
. may arrive addresssed to the care of Editor of Work and Leisure, and 

I remain, Madam, yours faithfully, Alpha. 

Sailors' Book-Bag Mission. 

Dear Madam, — Will you allow me a small space in your paper to ask for help 
for the Sailors' Book-bag Mission, which tries to supply vessels with bags of 
periodicals for the sailors and fishermen leaving this port? Last year 930 
bags were placed on board English, French, German, Norwegian, and other 
ships : the work this year has not fallen off. We are in want of Bibles, 
Hymn-books, tracts, periodicals, &c., and as there must be in many households 
periodicals out of use, that would be of great service to us, I would appeal to your 
-readers who have such lying by, that they would kindly aid us in our work by 
gifts of such periodicals, or in any other way that might be more convenient. I 
shall be pleased to acknowledge all gifts and forward the Report. 

I am. Madam, yours obediently, Alice Pearse. 

5 Bedford Ten-ace, Plymouth, 

Unpaid Nurses. 
Madam, — May I answer your correspondent on this subject by saying that the 
Metropolitan and National Association of District Nurses (the Central Home of 
which is 23 Bloomsbury Square, w.c.) would, when fully developed, carry out 
the object suggested, viz., of nursing persons of limited means. We do not think 
such would expect that it should be done gi'oiuitously, but in a Branch which we 
have lately established at Kensington we propose, when sufficient nurses are at 
work, to include tradespeople and all middle-class patients, who might thankfully 
pay 5^. or \os, a-week for the visit of a nurse once or twice a-day ; a resident one, 
who requires board and a bedroom, being obviously unnecessary in the majority 
of cases. Though perhaps, in the first instance, thinking it our duty to attend to 
the poorer of the working classes, we consider it will be no less a charity to supply 
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the benefit of nursing to those who are at present utterly unable to provide them- 
selves with a * trained nurse,* and are therefore excluded from the nursing which 
lx)th the rich and poor (so called) are able to receive. 

Louisa Twining, 

H01U Sec, Kensington District Nursing Associaiion, 

Dear Madam,— I have read with much interest the letter on * Unpaid Nurses,' 
in October number of your magazine, and quite agree with Miss Fullager that 
nurses are greatly wanted for gentry in reduced circumstances, and others whose 
income will not allow them to pay the usual fee for trained nurses* services. It is 
a question that the Committee of the Nurses* Institution, of which I am Secretary, 
has been earnestly considering of late, and we have decided on the following plan. 
To allow a nurse to be engaged by the hour, a small sum to be paid for her 
services, according to the time and amount of nursing required, and the circum- 
stances of the patient, who is thus saved the expense of keeping the nurse, and yet 
procures skilled care and attention. If any of those nurses Miss Fullager refers to, 
who have private means of their own, and have trained as nurses, would join 
existing Institutions and take up this branch of the work, they would Ije conferring 
quite as great a boon as the District Nurse does in going amongst the very jjoor. 
Moreover, their sphere of good would be more widely diffused than if a separate 
Institution were established for these special needs, which would only benefit a 
certain locality. I do not doubt that many ladies would find Institutions that 
would gratefully accept their services, and volunteers could choose their own 
Institutions and localities; so that, instead of working in one town only, all 
England might benefit by their kind help. I remain, yours truly, 

J. A. Y. 
Decorative Art. 

Dear Madam, — *May Flower's* excellent paper on * Decorative Art as a 
Remunerative Employment for Ladies,* in the August number of your magazine, 
cannot be too highly appreciated. May I supplement her mention of Lincrusta 
and mirror-painting by calling attention to a new style of decoration for china and 
glass, invented by Miss Eliza Turch, 151 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, 
London ? By the use of a medium, sold by this lady and procurable of most 
artists* colourmen, china plates, glass lamp-shades, and other articles for domestic 
use or ornament, can be decorated so as to bear the closest resemblance to 
ordinary painted glass or china. Specimens may be seen at Stand 13 10, East 
Arcade, 1. 1. E. Of course they are not so durable as when fired, but with care 
will last a long time, as they wash perfectly. Hock, and other coloured glass 
bottles, can be converted into elegant and useful vinegar or wine decanters, or 
claret jugs, and will look infinitely better than those I have seen painted with 
ordinary oil colours, as the gloss given by the medium has quite the effect of the 
gloss of china or glass painting. Miss Turch, who is an artist of repute, also lends 
out excellent designs for Art work. A very fine collection of designs for decorative 
purposes are now being published quarterly in a magazine called The Art Designer, 
Each number contains from nine to twelve full-sized designs, reproduced in 
facsimile from the artist's original drawings. A copy of one of these was recently 
sold at Howell and James* China-painting Exhibition for $/. 5/., and prizes are 
constantly being offered for copies of the various designs. Copies of the magaxine 
may be had for is, id, each post free, from Manager, The Art Designer^ 
4 St, Ann's Square, Manchester. B. de M. M, 
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LADY, living alone in pretty Country 
Cottage, wishes another to share 
it with her. Lovely Scenery ; good 
Society ; two Churches near. Terms, 
Two Guineas a-week. References 
exchanged. X6 

FRANKFURtToN -main.— Will 
any one recommend a safe Resting- 
place in this town for a Young English 
Lady who will shortly pass through it 
•on her way to a situation ? X7 

OMPANION, or Clerk in House 

of Business ; lived two years in 

Germany. E. M. H. 18 

AILY GOVERNESS in S.W. 
District. H. 19 



D 



SECRETARY ; writes good hand ; 
well e ducated. M. E. K. 20 

WIDOW LADY; good House- 
keeper ; Companion. Can 
Nurse. E. M. V. 21 

MATRO'N, or Superintendent of 
Nursing Institution or Hospital ; 
♦fully trained. A. A. 



GOVERNESS (finishing), or Secre 
tary. E. C. 



MATRON, Wardrol^e - keeper, or 
Housekeeper in Boys' School ; 
Widow. H. 



COMPANION ; can speak French 
and German ; musical, and reads 
.aloud well. Age 27. L. W. 25 

OVERNESS for Young Children ; 
willing to be useful. E . F. H. 26 

ORDERS for Machine - knitted 
Socks and Stockings requested. 



M. E. 



27 



ORDERS for Needlework (Art 
or otherwise) gladly received. 
A. C. 2S 

VILLAGE NURSE is required 

for Bath Easton, near Bath. 

She must be a Certificated Midwife. 

Salary 50/., with no extras. 29 

HE ADDRESSES of several 

Ladies willing to copy MSS., 

Letters, Music, &c., by hand or by 

machine, can also be supplied. 30 

CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
of considerable experience in 
Nursing, and who has held Educational 
appointments (Elementary Certificate), 
desires an Appointment in Industrial 
School, or other situation. 31 

LADY READER, or Companion. 
Would take Engagement by the 
Hour in London. W. or S.W. Districts. 
A. C. 3 2 

THERE are Two Vacancies for Lady 
Pupils in a County Hospital. 
Terms : 15 guineas for 6 months ; 10 
guineas for 3 months. Matron. 33 

COMPANION.— Lady (27), Physi- 
cian's Daughter, desires Engage- 
ment as above ; or Amanuensis to Lady 
of Position. Understands French; 
cheerful disposition ; domesticated. 
Good references exchanged. Church 
of England. Coimtry preferred. 



A LADY, holding First-class Women's 
Cambridge Certificate, and with 
good High School experience, would be 
obliged for any information as to an 
opening for a High School or Qasses 
for Day Pupils in London or the nei^- 
bourhood, or in the S.E, Counties. W 
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WILL any Lady, able to afford it, 
receive a^ Gentlewoman who can 
only offer 20/. a-year, but would be 
away sometimes visiting? References 
exchanged. 36 

"117 ANTED by a Young Lady (23) 
V V an ENGAGEMENT in a Family, 
where she would Teach and take the 
Charge of Young Children and assist 
in Needlework. Can be highly recom- 
mended. 37 

MISS PHILLIPS begs to acknow- 
ledge Parcels from Mrs. M., Ely, 
and will be much obliged to any Ladies 
who will send in some good useful 
Dresses, particularly Black ones, Capes, 
Under-clothing, or Boots, addressed to 
her at 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

MISS PHILLIPS wishes to hear of 
a Situation for a respectable, 
trustworthy BUTLER. Age about 50. 
Would be a good Servant for an elderly 
'Lady or Gentleman. Would take any 
^mplo)niient that offered. Address G. 
Major, 28 Stanley Street, Paddington. 

ORDERS requested for Machine- 
knitted Socks and Stockings. 
Terms, dd, for knitting Socks ; 9^/. for 
Stockings. Address Miss M. Elliott, 
Cavendish Cottage, Chichester. 

FURNISHED APARTMENTS.— 
A Lady recommends Mrs. Bolitho's, 
•70 Sutherland Gardens, Harrow Road, 
w. Large suhny Parlour, Bedroom, 
and Conservatory ; smaller bedroom on 
^same floor if needed. Good Cooking 
and Attendance. Terms moderate. 

Subscribed to by H.R.H, the Princess of 

Wales, 

THE ART DESIGNER. 

PART VII. contains a 20-inch Female 
Figure, designed by Selwyn Image, 
for Art Needlework or Painting, and 
ififteen other full -sized Designs for 
Needlework, &c., specially suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Lessons on Sketch- 
ing from Nature, Glass Painting, Sten- 
-cilling. Particulars of Art Designer 
Prize Competitions, value 2/. 2j., &c., 
free by post, is, id,, from Manager, 
The Art Designer, 4 St. Ann's Square, 
Manchester. N.B.— A Special Child- 
^jren's Supplement is issued Gratis with 
this number. 



MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.C, can highly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter only, with 
full particulars : — 

1. Governess, or to Travel. 25. Seven 

years' experience. English, good 
Music, fluent German, French, 
rudimentary Latin and Greek. 

2. Widow Lady as Housekeeper or 

Companion. 

3. Matron or Assistant ; experienced 

one for Town. 

4. Cook - Housekeeper ; Town ; not 

under 60/. 

5. Maids ; excellent characters ; ages, 

22, 38. 20/., 25/. Good Dress- 
makers. 

6. Cook with Kitchen-maid. From 

24/. Good. 

7. Housemaids, from 20/., and good 

Upper of three, 25/. to 30/. ; or as 
Head Housemaid or Housekeeper. 

8. Under- Housemaid or Nurse, and 

Four Country Girls for first place. 
Two good in Needlework. 

9. Widow as Nurse, and Two other 

Nurses ; also Medical Nurse. 

10. Good Kitchen-Maid, 18/. ; also good 

Scullery-Maid, 16/. 

11. Man and Wife for Caretakers: wife 

good Parlour-Maid or Cook ; man 
has been a sailor. Also man has 
been coachman, wife housemaid. 
For quiet place. 

12. Board and Residence in Diisseldorf. 

Happy home ; educational advan- 
tages great. 

COUNTRY HOME OF REST 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN of small 
means. Healthy Situation, i Of. weekly. 
Apply to Miss Richardson, King's 
Standing, Burton-on-Trent. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— To be Let, for 
the Winter Months, a small, 
well • furnished House. Address A., 
Ulverston Cottage, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth. 

EXPERIENCED LADY will be 
Disengaged from November until 
February, and would be glad to under- 
take Parish Work, charge of Institution, 
or Nurse to an Invalid. South preferred. 
Address C, c/o Rapp & Son, Stationers, 
Saltbum-by-Sea. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED as follows, in the current 
year : — 

In December: For the best Short Poem, Acrostic, Six best 
Cookery Receipts, or Hints on Domestic Economy, Ten and 
Five Shillings. 

All Contributions should be written on one side of the paper only, and bear 
the name of the writer, or a nom de phtmc. They should be addressed — * Prize 
Editor, Work and Leisure^ c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w.,* and mavbe 
forwarded at any date previous to the loth day of the month before that in which 
the Prize is awarded. A separate letter, announcing the despatch of the Article 
and mentioning its title^ should be posted at the same time. This must contain 
Twelve Penny Stamps for Tales, or Six Penny Stamps for Single Articles, whicl» 
will cover return postage, should they not be accepted. 

Contributions which do not take a prize will be acknowledged in the Magazine^ 
and classified according to merit ; with a short criticism upon those calling for 
any special notice. 

The Editor reserves the right of publishing in the Magazine any contributions^ 
(with the exception of Tales or Series of Articles), whether they have taken a 
prize or no. 



THE 

WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

53 Horseferry Road, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for Poor Needle- 
women, Accommodation for Women 
and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for Infants. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested.' 

SURBITON ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN & FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, &c. 



A LADY wishes to place a Motherless 
Girl (age 19) in a Christian and 
well-ordered Family as SUPERIOR 
NURSERY GOVERNESS and 
MOTHER'S HELP. Good Music and 
French. A Country Home preferred. 
Salary, 15/. to 20/. Address c/o Mrs. 
Peirson, 63 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 



THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP . 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Squakx. 

Estahlished for the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS LodteS ONLY. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank* 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished* 
or commenced. Special Designs esce- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; D(dli» 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of ail 
kinds ; Illuminations, Carving, Leather- 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy-- 
Needlework, 

Registry for 

Govsmessesi Lady-Honsekeeperaj 

CompanionSi ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secretary^ 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, 15 B«Lker Stiee L 

MENTONE HOME"'fOR IN^ 
VALID LADIES of limited 
means opens on the 31st of Octobers 
For particulars apply to Mrs. DuDGBONt 
30 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, London*- 
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- IsrOTTCSJXl.^AW Communications relating to the Butinett arrangements of 
* Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magaxine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly.' 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.* 



The EDITOR 0/ ' WoRK and Leisure* [L. M. H.l r^rets her inability to 
r^ly individually to the numerous Friends aud Correspondents who have so kindly 
inquired after her. 

Although in some respects better, her health is still so weak as to render it impossible 
for her to resume her business correspondence, and she is under medical orders to winter 
abroad. She rejoices to say, however, that in her absence ' Work and Leisure * will 
be carried on by the same hind friend who has so ably assisted her during the past year^ 
and that she has been able to arrange that her general correspondence shall also receive 
attention. 

The DiRPXTORY in the Englishwoman's Year-book for i886 is undergoing cartful 
reidsion, and will be ready for issue next month, price post free, is. and is. oa. 

The names and addresses of New Ifistitutions or Associations recently founded can 
be added if sent immediately to Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, and further inform' 
ation may be forwarded for Advertisements at the following rates : Whole page, 2Lf./ 
Half, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 

Articles on the following subjects will appear shortly in the Magazine, as space 
permits: Penny Dinners, Emigration, Nursing, Writing for the Blind, Women as 
Clerks, and Household Economy. 

E 33enefit dissociation for ^tobttrtns Kutsest 
for ti)e Sbi^ in (Ktountts '^wcin'i^t^, 

( Continued from page 313.) 

|T Starting our Association included fourteen parishes, had a 
staff of three nurses, and the treasurer and manager was: 
anxious to ^nd three more. The rules for persons re- 
quiring nurses were printed on cards. Each card had a blank space 
tx) be filled up with the names of the two Committee ladies living; 
nearest to the recipient of the card. These cards were distributed, 
amongst the cottagers at. id. each; a charge. intended to prevent 
their being accepted and then cast aside .carelessly. Papers of these: 
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rules, together with those relating to nurses and the machinery of the 
Association, were given to the nurses and distributed by our Com- 
mittee ladies amongst subscribers of the upper classes. Many sub- 
scriptions were at once collected and put into the Post-office Bank 
to gather 2 J per cent; and great excitement prevailed amongst us 
when the first few demands for nurses were received by the Secretary. 

I had taken upon me a rather serious responsibility in having 
persuaded so many persons to support my experiment, and my 
' position soon became like that of Solon, who, after having formu- 
lated his code of laws, was daily called upon to explain their meaning ! 
This kept me very busy for the first few months ; but all had got 
into very fair working order by the time of our first half-yearly com- 
mittee jneeting. Every one who had seen anything of the nurses 
expressed themselves well satisfied with them; and although per- 
ceiving some respects in which our rules might be improved, we re- 
solved to abide by them without alterations at least till the end of 
the year; and there were only two fresh matters of importance. 
One was, that the poor ought to be encouraged to subscribe, and to 
criticise the nurses, lest they might • accept any, however indifferent, 
rather than look what would be nearly ' a gift-horse * in the * mouth,* 
The other was, that gardeners, keepers, coachmen, grooms, butlers, 
estate carpenters, bricklayers and smiths, railway employes and quite 
small tradespeople, with members of their families, should pay sub- 
scriptions and fees at the same rate as artisans and schoolmasters ; 
that bailiffs, station-masters, and head-gardeners, being generally in 
as good a position as our small farmers, should subscribe and pay at 
the same rate as they did. These and all other resolutions passed 
are entered in a minute-book kept by the Treasurer, ^ho presides 
•over the Committee. 

At the end of our second year we prefixed the word ^ BenefiV 
to the title of our Association, to point out that it claimed superiority 
to any pauperizing form of charity. We slightly altered a few rules to 
meet certain little difficulties which had been experienced, and we 
raised some of our fees, which are, in my opinion, still rather too low. 
A staff of eight nurses had been maintained throughout the year at a 
salary of from 25/. to 28/. Sixty-eight cases were nursed, as against 
forty-four during the first year. Of these, eight lasted between five to 
eight weeks, two went on for three months, and one for seven. The 
total expenditure had been 231/. i8x. 3^/. These results compare 
most favourably with those given in reports of more important Nurring 
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Institutions. The habit of keeping nurses till a really satisfactory re- 
covery has been made is becoming established, with most beneficial 
results to many poor families, and all prejudice against our nurses 
has been so far overcome that the demand for them exceeds the 
supply, and we now require two additional ones for our staff. I take 
this opportunity of making known that, as I am also interested in 
other Associations about to be started in districts adjoining this one;, 
I shall always be glad to receive recommendations of persons whom 
any of your readers consider thoroughly competent for employment 
as nurses amongst cottagers. 

Of course, keeping up a sufficient staff of the right sort of nurse 
will always be the chief difficulty. We have had two or three disap- 
pointments. Like all nurses, ours have often very hard work, and 
are sometimes tempted to *keep themselves up* by means which lead 
to injurious habits. But in this respect we are no better and no 
worse off than any other Nursing Institution, and we can con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having several entirely trustworthy and 
excellent women now in our employment. The prejudices of * the 
faculty * we have entirely overcome, and I will conclude this account 
by appending the remarks written by one of the doctors who was 
most strong in urging the employment of only trained nurses, pub- 
lished in one of our parish magazines last February by him : — 

* It is extremely satisfactory and pleasing to find how successful in 
every way is this most excellent and greatly-needed Institutton. It has 
to a large extent supplied an urgent want, in our country parishes ^ and 
it must be most gratifying to its originator to see how useful it is, and 
how well appreciated by all classes. The thanks of all who have bene- 
fited by it — and this will include not only the patients, but their families, 
their doctors, and all who believe it their duty to love and, therefore, t6 
take care of their neighbours — are due to all the ladies of the Committee, 
for the unwearied interest taken in its management, but in an especial 
manner should they be given to the Secretary, who has in a most admirable 
way superintended all the working arrangements, and has succeeded, as 
far as possible, in accomplishing the impossible task of pleasing everybody. 
Let us acknowledge also our grateful appreciation of the nurses, who (I 
speak of that I have seen), when patients in their pain and weakness have 
become impatient, have themselves supplied the patience needed,. and 
have by their kind sympathy soothed and comforted the sick and suf- 
fering, and so have become welcome friends in many a house far and 
near. 

* It must be borne in mind that it is not possible alw$iys to supply ^ 
nurse instandy whenever required in unforeseen illness, ana that in otner 
cases the provident subscribers will reasonably have the advantage over 
those who are not subscribers.' 

I shall be glad to give any further information which your readers 
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may desire, and to forward a copy of our amended rules to any one 
who writes to me for it, only begging them to inclose fAree stamps to 
defray the cost of printing and correspondence. 

Lyne^ Horsham, Bertha Broadwood. 

I » i 

or, W^z 3Buts of i&xpredstton. 

THE proverb ' Speech is silvern, silence is golden/ is often quoted, and 
there is much truth in this fragment of the ' wisdom of the ages,' but 
there is another side to this undeniable truth, and there are times when 
silver may be of more value than gold. A few days ago I met with these 
words : ' I am convinced that people think enough ; it is the utterance of 
thought that is needed. If the habit of brave attempt at this utterance 
could be formed, how much more we should give each other.' * 

Is it not true that we very seldom say out even to our nearest what we 
feel for them ? We do sometimes say what we think if we are brave and 
have ' the courage of our opinions,' but it is only under the strong stimulus 
of imminent danger, or in the presence of death, that we say out what we 
feel for one another. When those who would most have cherished words 
of love from us have passed away: when they cannot respond to our 
words, at least for a long time, then we can say how^we loved them, how 
we admired them, how we treasured every word and every look ; but we 
have never breathed this to them themselves, and, most likely, they have 
never guessed it 

* How pretty you looked the night of the ball at C twenty years 

ago,. Mary, when you wore that cross you have just given to Isabella!' 
said a middle-aged lady to her school-friend, who was adding the finishing 
iouches to a daughter's toilette for her first ball. 

* Oh, dear, why didn't you say so thenV exclaimed the mother, earned 
back for a moment to the full recollection of that far-away festivity. * I 
should so have liked to have known that you thought so ; I was afraid I 
was so plain you would be ashamed of me, though you were so kind. I've 
never forgotten that ball. Now, doesn't Isabel look pretty ?' she added, 
afrer the girl left the room. 

* Why didn't you tell her so ?' said the old friend ; and then, perhaps, 
the mother did. 

We English are a reserved race. The self-suppression enjoined by 
the Puritans, from whom so many of us are descended, has left its indelible 
traces. It was a typical English utterance when the admirer of one of 
the most faultless of men said of his venerated chief only, 'I consider him 

' * Geor^EllUfs Poetry and other Studies. By Rose Elitabeth Cleveland, P. 35- 
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to be capable of virtueJ The silly fashions of boys and girls of * the 
period' towards exaggeration, and the ' too utterly too-too' form of speech, 
has also its repressing side. Better leave all admiration, all affection, all 
sentiment of any sort, unexpressed, than give it utterance in such a manner, 
most sensible people think. But perhaps a hardly acknowledged con- 
sciousness that it is well to express some warm feelings has given rise to 
the great popularity of Christmas cards. Those who shrink from ex- 
pressing in their own words any feeling verging, however distantly, on the 
sentimental, are glad to find it expressed for them in the words of others ; 
and those who would not recall a treasured memory in speech, are glad 
to send a pictured flower that will remind the recipient of a day of 
long ago. 

People are beginning to say that they are tired of Christmas cards ; 
that they are not so pretty as they were ; that they are becoming a tax 
and burden. And so they will become if they are only chosen for their 
novelty or for their costliness. There is a certain blank feeling after 
dozens of envelopes have been opened, and 'Oh, how pretty!' said on the 
sight of each card, if among all there are not some that have a special 
word, an individual thought, that, coming straight from the heart of the 
giver, may go straight to that of the recipient. Yet it is pleasant to be 
even vaguely remembered, and the first thought of many, on waking with 
the sound of Christmas bells in their ears, will be that there are still some 
who will give them at least one kindly thought. 

The world goes faster and faster ; letters are almost a thing of the 
past. Look at the memoirs of older people — at the dates of the letters. 
A month may elapse between the letter and its answer ; but, then, what 
an answer it was ! Now we grumble if a few hours does not bring a 
reply. Often we must be content with a post-card, *Yes' or 'No,' and now 
sixpenny telegrams are completing the ruin of correspondence and doing 
away with even the outward marks of sex, age or condition, in those who 
send or receive them. 

Many silly and sentimental follies have been committed about; letters. 
They have been hidden near beating hearts since the time when Imogen 
carried there the parchments of the loyal Leonatus; they have been kissed 
and worn thin by much re-perusal; they have reposed under snowy 
pillows, and they have brought blushes to aged cheeks. But if the days 
of such sentiment are not quite past, still it is certain that no one could 
caress a sixpenny telegram, or blush over a post-card. 

Have we lost or gained by all this change ? Something both ways. 
Let us enjoy our gains, and let us turn our losses into gains. Life is 
going quicker ; our pulses beat faster ; we see more clearly ; we express 
more sharply than our elders did : but there are some of the graces of 
life that are in danger of being swept aside by the ' hard conmionsense ' 
of the present day. 

Now that Christmas is coming again, let us make it not only a season 
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for substantial benevolence, but for graceful courtesy and for delicate 
thought, expressed in some way that will show the sincerity of our feelings. 
Thousands are rightfully spent on the poor who need food, and fire, and 
clothes, but there are amongst us some hungry ones who are never fed, 
because no one knows that they want. Those who have worked for others 
all their lives, whose ministrations are like the air of heaven, never noticed 
till it is missed ; they have never wanted material comforts : is it equally 
certain that they have never lacked spiritual nourishment ? We can tell 
a hungry man when we see him, and we know that we can give him 
bread ; some of us can tell a hungry soul when we see it, but can we all 
satisfy that ? No ; only one or two can minister to each soul for soul 
food. To each of us are confided some souls, more or less as the capacity 
for loving has been given to us. Each of us probably knows fh>m which 
friends can alone come what really satisfies our heart hunger ; let us all 
so distribute our kindliness that no soul is left hungry for want of a 
word firom us, for that is soul food, if it is the token of love. Do not be 
beguiled by saying to yourself, * She knows I love her ;' tell her so ; 
specially in these days of heat and hurry, when insomnia and nervous 
irritability are the marked diseases of the epoch. These are evident 
enough ; let the real love and trust be equally so. Do not bury the 
treasured letters in secrecy till they are turned out after your death, but 
repeat the old words now. Show them now to whom thby will give 
pleasure, and bring back the old kinder memories, as far as may be, at 
this Christmas-tide. Words can cause bitter sorrow and irreparable mis- 
chief, but they can also be as balm, and consolation, and encouragement 
The Evangelist whose day we celebrate in this month, wrote of the Divine 
Master, as the Word, and a great poet reminds us, how 

* The Word had life, and wrought 

With human hands the Creed of creeds, 
In the loveliness of perfect deeds. 
More pure than all poetic thought.* 



N. N. 
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A Letter to my Nieces. 
My dear Nieces, 

I have been thinking over the conversation which we had the last 

time I was with you, in which you lamented so pathetically the calamities entailed 

upon you by your poverty. * Nothing to wear on the most important occasions ! 

never a penny to call your own after the first few weeks (or days, was it ?) of the 

quarter I old dresses when all your friends have new ones ! * and much more to 

the same effect. Now, in spite of advancing years, I have not yet learned to 

'bear tranquilly the calamities of others;' and it has occurred to me that I might 

be able to mitigate these particular calamities if I were to give you a few hints — 
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drawn from my own experience — upon the subject of economy in dress. For, after 
all, poverty in itself is no calamity, at least such poverty as that from which you 
and I suffer. It is truct I have not had much experience of riches ; but I am 
pretty certain that it is more interesting to be poor than to be rich. Poverty calls 
out the energies, and affords scope for ingenuity. It must be very monotonous to 
be able to buy everything that attracts the fancy ; it would surely make one 
indifferent about bu3ring anything; whereas ftaw, if we can contrive to spare money 
enough for a coveted book, a bracket for our bedroom wall, or a frame for a 
favourite sketch, what a triumph ! It is possible, however, that to become rich 
after having been poor, may be almost as interesting as poverty itself. One 
would know so well what to do with the money, for it is those who know how 
to do without riches who best know what to do with them. But this by 
the way. 

Now I am not going to begin my treatise on Dress by telling you that it is 
praiseworthy to be indifferent to personal appearance, that what we wear matters 
very little ; that * flies, worms, and flowers exceed me still,' &c. (Whatever may 
be said of flies £^nd flowers, I, at least, have never believed in the personal 
attractions of worms.) It is true that to some women dress is unimportant, viz., 
to those who are so pretty that they can wear anything, and to those who are so 
painfully plain that nothing could make them look well. But most of us do not 
belong to the first of these classes^ and it is probable that we do not recognise 
ourselves as belonging to the second. Consequently we shall all be ready to 
admit, that what we wear makes a considerable difference, either for better or for 
worse, to our appearance. 

Some of you may have seen a little book that appeared some years ago, 
entitled Jffina to Dress as a Lady on 15/. a-year. The authoress of that book has 
taken great pains to make her system intelligible ; and, if my principles of economy 
were the same as hers, there would be no need for this letter. But, between the 
two, there is a fiindamentd difference. SJie recommends you to buy many things, 
but to pay little for them ; / recommend you to buy few things — as few as 
possible — but to be careful that they are good of their kind. She also (if I 
remember rightly — I have not the book at band) allows a new silk dress every 
year ; I, on the contrary, say that, on 15/. a-year, silk dresses are out of the 
question. Moreover, in her system, that dainty under-linen which all of us, it is 
to be hoped, value more than any outer adornments, is not to be met with. In a 
word, she economises in the quality of the purchases — I in the number. My 
system is mainly one of renunciation. Make up your mind, once for all, that you 
cannot afford long ostrich feathers, silk or satin dresses, velvet or seal-skin jackets, 
or, indeed, any of the handsome and expensive garments which are so becoming 
to your richer companions. And having dismisse<l from your minds the things 
that you cannot have, you will be free to bestow your attention upon those which 
you can and must have. These are to be good, therefore they must be few. You 
will find it convenient to have dresses that can be worn during a great part of the 
year : thus merino and cashmere are more generally useful than heavy serge or 
tweed, which, although suitable for the winter, are overwhelming in the spring 
and autumn. 

As you cannot have a separate costume for every festive occasion, you must 
have one that will be equally suitable to many occasions. You will soon become 
used to wearing the same dress again and again, while your companions have a 
variety. After all, it is pretty and suitable, and a new one could be no more. 
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Moreover, there are great advantages in having few rather than many dresses* 
You can wear them out before you are tired of them, and before they become 
old-fashioned : an important consideration with those who are obliged to do their 
own needlework. 

And this brings me to one of the real trials entailed by a small allowance — 
the needlework. To some of us needlework is in itself irksome; and for a girl 
whose whole heart is in intellectual pursuits, to find herself chained by dire 
necessity to a piece of calico and a needle and thread is no light hardship. But 
I would not recommend even those of you who are fond of needlework to make 
all your own clothing, for if yon should do so, it is almost impossible that you 
should find time for any other pursuit. It is true that we occasionally hear of 
wonderful damsels who, besides making all their own clothes, and teaching their 
younger sisters, are exemplary housekeepers, and find time both for study and for 
accomplishments. But it has never been my good fortune to meet with one of 
these prodigies, and I must confess that the intellectual attainments of those of 
my acquaintance who do all their own work have not been of a high order ; as, 
indeed, how should they be ? % 

I know that my sisters and I have sometimes in our young days been goaded, 
by a press of work, into declaring that you must give either *your money or your 
life * to your clothes ; and it is certain that those who have little money must be 
content to spend a part of life^in needlework; then, as life is very valuable, we 
must be careful to use it to the best advantage. 

It does not pay to make under-clothing : the work is laborious, and you spend 
much time in saving very little money. It is incomparably more profitable to 
make dresses, cloaks, jackets, and hats ; since for this kind of work intelligence 
is needed, and work which requires * brains' is always better paid than that 
which is merely mechanical. Now intelligence is just what we who are educated 
ought to be able to bring to all our emplojrments; so that there is every reason 
for making these more difficult garments ourselves, while we leave plainer work to 
those who can do nothing else. Another reason for this is, that in almost eveiy 
parish in England there is some ix>or needlewoman who would thankfully do any 
amount of plain needlework, though she is quite incapable of anything requiring 
skill or planning. To keep such a person supplied with small instalments of 
plain work when she has nothing else to do is a very real form of almsgiving, and, 
in the end, true economy for yourself. 

You will find it a good plan to decide, once for all, how much you can afford 
to spend upon a single dress, and then to be resolute in not exceeding the sum. 
Winter dresses will be the most expensive, as they must be made of very good 
material. Evening dresses should cost considerably less, for as these wall not, 
in any case, be wont out, but will be discarded because they are no l(»iger clean 
and fresh, it would be wasteful to buy expensive materials. All the expense that 
we incur must be strictly for use. Thin gauzy dresses are not serviceable, as they 
crush easily, and soon lose their freshness ; but there are plenty of thin, soft, 
woollen materials, made in pretty colours, which are both useful and inexpensive. 
The less you spend on a dress the oftener you can have a new one, and if you go 
out much you will be glad of a little variety ; while, if you go out little, it will be 
a comfort to remember that the dresses which are lying by, atid becoming old- 
fashioned, did not cost originally any great sum. 

(To be continued,) 
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A DIALOGUE. 

MY dear girl,' said my grandmother, * I have lived many more years 
in the world than you have, and / should never have thought of 
such a thing as going here, there, and everywhere without a chaperone, 
at your age.' 

* Quite true, Grannie dear/ 1 replied ; *but of course you remember that 
the means of locomotion were not so far advanced in your young days.' 

' Besides, we never wished to go off daily for lectures, and to become 
qualified for professionals in any way.' 

* No; I suppose you were content with wool- work. Sir Charles Grandison 
and Miss Edgeworth, and danced a minuet by way of recreation.' 

Grannie smiled. ^Not quite that, my dear. My dear mother was 
most particular that we should learn to be useful. Once a-week a woman 
came to teach us how to cut out, and to understand the difficulties of dress- 
making. We also learnt diagonal darning and fine-drawing ; not but 
what we had been well grounded in plain sewing when at school. It was 
a sign of a gentlewoman to be a good needlewoman in those days. 
Then as regards cooking : often and often did my dear mother say to 
me, " Bell, go and make the sweets for the dinner-party ;" and every- 
thing was as well turned out as it would be now, although I did not take 
the degree of the Gridiron and Saucepan at South Kensington. I don't 
think that ^^nsrr mother would have such confidence in your powers — eh, 
Tonunasina?' 

* No, perhaps not yet; but I am doing my best to become a proficient 
in that as well as in the higher branches of art.' 

* If you had a resident governess y began Grandmamma. 

I fear I interrupted the old lady very rudely. ^ But you know that we 
can't afford one ; and besides, one woman could not teach everything that 
I want to know.' 

^ But Tommasina, my dear, why do you go alone to town ?' 

* How could I drag mother up there daily for those things ? She has 
her own work at home. I do it from a right motive, Grannie. I want to 
be a useful, sensible woman, able to do anything^' my hand findeth to do," 
or to enjoy any books or conversation that I come across. Now is my 
time for learning, and I am trying to make the most of my opportunities. 
You had not the power of getting about as I can. Where is the harm?' 
I finished up somewhat defiantly. 

' No, Tommasina, what you put forward is very right ; what I object 
to is your going to and fro alone, and meeting persons of both sexes that 
it is unbecoming that you should know. You do not know what vulgar 
persons might say !' 

' I always have a book and am absorbed in it, and I choose my 
travelling companions a little too. But a girl who dresses quietly, who 
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seems perfectly indifferent to all men, and keeps herself in order, has 
little to fear, I am sure. Girls now-a-days learn to be independent while 
young ; and when they do finally leave the old nest they have learnt to* 
take care of themselves, and to hold their own <^inions, and that makes 
it important that those opinions should be sensible ones.' 

' Well, then, there is this atrocious habit of youi^ ladies learning to- 
ride bicycles.' 

I laughed. ' Yes, Grannie, that would be atrocious ! You mean 
tricycles, I think. I am not sure that I will stand up for that 
fashion, for girls may injure themselves by it ; but you cannot deny that 
they surpass anything yet invented as a cheap means of travelling. 
Unpleasant company, too, is out of the question. Many who cannot 
afford to keep horses can now get away a good distance from home, and 
see something of their native land.' 

^ But, Tommasina my dear, think of those Miss Beauchamps ; they 
went on a double one V 

^ Sociable, Grannie. All through Britanny. TAat was a little too much 
of a good thing, but they told me that they could not have done it unless- 
they had taken a tricycle.' 

* Their own country ought to be good enough for them, without going 
into foreign parts.' 

* Well, but I never cared myself for geogfraphy till I went abroad and 
began to understand how much it has to do with the development of the 
people and their history. History, too, becomes a living reality. You 
see old palaces, and the guides tell you how Rienzi died here, and the Pope 
escaped from that window, and then your appetite becomes whetted to 
know who Rienzi was, and why the Pope had to escape.' 

* But, my dear, you could live quite well without knowing Y^^i^ .'' 

* Yes, Grannie, but it is very wonderful to see how all those troubles 
came about ; how all things were in confusion ; and yet how, at the right 
time, an All-powerful Force set them straight ; and you actually find, over 
and over again, that the disturbances themselves reacted for good, like 
thunderstorms, and brought about, all unconsciously, a better state of 
affairs than before. Oh, there is nothing like travelling for enlarg^ing the 
mind 1' 

* Provided always that your superiority does not make stay-at-home 
people look inferior in your eyes. Ah ! Tommasina,' she continued gravely, 
* if all girls would use these new locomotive powers from a good motive, 
not merely, if at all, to stand out on a little pinnacle for public admiration 
or amusement, but to search out truth, and to find God in all places, 
governing all things, and to * learn and labour truly to get- their own living, 
and to do their duty in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call them ;' then, my dear. He will take care of the girls who put their 
trust in Him, and He will see that they cwne to no harm.' 

EQUANIUXTtR. . 
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How to do good without, at the same time, doing harm, is one of the 
problems of the present day, and one that numbers of charitable 
people will be trying to solve as the winter comes on. The Charity Organiz- 
ation Society warns us against giving money, even in cases where the 
character of the recipient is known to be respectable, and in many cases 
which have not been thoroughly investigated, presents of money may only 
enable the man, and too often the woman also, to indulge their craving for 
drink. All who visit amongst the poor, however, must come across cases 
where the family has fallen into the deepest distress through no fault of their 
own, and where all that they ask for is worky to enable them to support 
themselves. Such cases as the following meet one at every turn: The 
husband has met with an accident which obliges him to go to the hospital 
for many weeks, or perhaps never to come out again alive, and the poor wife, 
thrown suddenly on her own resources, does not know where to turn to 
get bread for the little ones ; she cannot go out charing and leave them 
alone all day. As a rule, she cannot work well enough to get orders from 
shops, and even if skilled in needlework, the workwomen are rarely 
allowed at houses of business to take the work home, and she asks. What 
shall she do? It is now almost impossible, in some parishes, to get out- 
door relief and the mother would rather starve than go to ' the house,' 
to be separated altogether from her children, so that her only hope lies in 
finding some work to do. Take another case, only too frequent in London 
and other large towns. The husband seeks for work for weeks, and cannot 
get more than a job now and then, owing to the depression of trade — who 
is to find bread for the family ? Dinner-tickets and doles of charity in 
one form or another barely suffice to keep them from starving; the 
only thing they ask for is work^ and this they (cannot find. It was with 
a view to helping such cases of real distress that, some years ago, a work- 
room was opened in the Marylebone Road on the following plan : — Any 
one wishing to help an industrious poor woman can send her with a note 
or ticket, stating what amount she is to earn. The Superintendent of 
the Workroom, on hearing what kind of work she can do, gives her 
garments to make till her ticket is finished, and then, if she has found 
her a respectable woman, she continues to employ her to execute any 
orders that may have come to the W^orkrooncL Many women were 
last winter able to earn enough to help them to keep the wolf from the 
door and a roof over their heads for a time. But, as may easily be 
imagined, the difficulty of keeping such an institution always open, and 
of giving a sufficient amount of work to do real good, is very great. 
Not only must a large supply of material be always kept on hand, but 
a matron who understands cutting-out has to be paid, and these expenses, 
together with rent, firing, &c., are very heavy, and when orders and 
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purchasers fail for a time, as is the case in the oiit-<^-town season, the 
work has to be stopped and the women sent away empty-handed. 

To enable a Workroom, such as I liave described (and I wish there 
were more of them), to give efficient help in cases of real distress, 
co-operation with other workers is necessary. Many ladies, with the 
very best intentions, make clothes to give away to varioos charitable 
societies, but if they could only see the disappointment of the poor women 
who are turned away from the Workroom because no orders have come 
in, many would, I feel sure, send the material there to be made up, and 
gladly pay for the work to be done. Orders ioxfim work are not asked 
for, because the women are rarely able to execute them well, and they 
are generally too eager to be paid to spend the necessary amount of 
time over delicate stitching ; but such plain work as little boys' serge 
suits, girls' dresses, shirts, petticoats, plain underclothing of all descrip- 
tions, can be well and cheaply done. 

Should this meet the eye of any one connected with some Society, 
such as a Boys' Home, Emigration Society, or any other, where gar- 
ments are wanted regularly throughout the year, let me assiu% him or 
her that it would be a real charity to employ the Workroom to execute 
such orders. Mrs. Norris, the Matron, is always on duty between 
1 1 and I o'clock in the morning, and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, at 
207 Marylebone Road, near the Edgware Road, and she has always a 
stock of things on hand to show to customers, or she would take orders 
for things to be made according to pattern. 

Any farther particulars about the Workroom will be supplied by the 
Hon. Sec, Miss M. L. Bruce, 28 Hyde Park Square. 
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iBatfjtr up ti)e iTragmente- 

A PROPHECY FOR 1893. 

WHAT in the world are you about ?' 
This was the not unnatural question of a lady who had arrived 
over-night at a luxurious villa near Blackheath, on a visit to an old friend, 
with whom, in spite of prolonged separation, she had kept up her sisterly 
relations. 

The spectacle which produced such emphatic interrogation was as 
follows : Miss C, a singularly prepossessing woman of thirty-eight, and 
her servant, were descending the stairs in shaded lilac print gowns and 
straw princess bonnets, very sparingly trimmed with silk to match ; while 
at the side-door, which opened into a courtyard, stood an uimiistakable 
cart, like the covered vans used by laundresses. 

' I am going on my rounds,' was the answer. ^ Should yon like to come 
too?' 
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The idea of travelling in such a vehicle was very startling, but the 
visitor assented, and soon found herself in an equipage such as she had 
never seen before. It was so lined with shelves, pegs, and hooks, that 
the travellers found scanty room for themselves, and every nook and 
cranny was filled with tins, jugs, jars, and gallipots, from the sturdy salt- 
jar and Australian ineat-can to preserve-pots or cream-tins. 

That drive was a new experience for the visitor. Into house after 
house went Miss C, followed by the maid, with a selection of vessels ; 
they always returned more or less laden, and the visitor was pressed into 
the service, to set every article exactly in its own place. Dripping, suet, 
fat cooked but not chopped, bones, scraps of cooked meat, a wing of a 
pheasant, a breast of a chicken, trimmings from cutlets, a sausage, two 
rissoles, odds and ends of fish, salt and fresh, raw and cooked, cuttings of 
carrot and turnip, cold greens, and other vegetables ; a few spoonsful of 
salad, half a jelly, a slice of blancmange, bits of pudding, pie, cake, and 
biscuit, bread in all states — sopped, crumbled, toasted, cut, broken ; besides 
soup, gravy, and sauce : all these, and many equally incomprehensible 
treasures, were carefully stowed in that omnivorous cart. 

*Now home,' was at last the welcome order; and *What are you 
going to do with all this food ?' was the next query, answered, as before^ 
with another question : ' Will you come and see ?' 

Arrived at home, they found about twenty young ladies waiting for 
them. Each had a covered basket, and each received some delicacy, to 
be forthwith conveyed to an invalid, a feeble old person, or a child with 
a failing appetite. This relieved them of the most troublesome of their 
acquisitions. Then the others were carried into a large kitchen, where, 
besides Miss C.'s cook, six or eight certificated lady-cooks had assembled, 
in business-like clothing, each attended by a very rough-looking girl, clad 
in a pretty apron with long sleeves, and a neat frilled cap. 

Then ensued a very busy hour. Onions were fried, bones broken up 
and put on to boil, vegetables sorted and distributed, bread boiled in 
milk, flavoured and turned into sweet or savoury dishes by the help of 
some eggs and condiments which the cook produced. Then various 
large saucepans and ' boilers,' which had been on the fire when the ladies 
entered, were opened, and a quarter of an hour was spent in 'dishing up* 
puddings, pies, and soup, which had been prepared the day before. 

And now came the crowning excitement. A low barrier was drawn 
across the wide door, the back gate was opened, and in rushed an ex- 
pectant crowd of men, women, boys, and girls. They knew their rSle, and 
each went in single file to a corner to exchange a halQ)enny or a penny 
for a ticket ; then, giving in the ticket and a plate or basin at one end of 
the room, they promptly formed themselves in line to receive their 
various portions, and departed by the door at the other end. 

* What do you think of my work ?' asked Miss C, when we sat in the 
drawing-room that evening in our usual dress, rested and refreshed. 
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'It must cost a great deal; but it must be a good thing to supply 
such a meal for a penny. I counted sixty-seven penny tickets, nineteen 
halfpenny tickets, and twenty-eight '^ invalids' portions." That makes 
more than a hundred. How often do you feed them thus ?' 

'/, only three days in the week; but a friend like-minded, Mrs. 
Travers, who lives close to me, goes through exactly the same work on 
the other three days.' 

' How much does it reaUy cost ?' 

' The van and horse and driver cost more than loo/., less than 120/., 
every year. The first price would have been much more than it was, if 
it had not happened that a mismanaged (though much-needed) laundry 
company came to an end and '^ sold off" just when I required a con- 
veyance.' 

' Then all your assistants ?' 

' Are paid so much a-day out of the pence. All the ladies receive a 
penny a-day, which most of them spend on new-laid eggs. Every morsel 
of our collections which we cannot use is handed over to my brother, who 
is an invalid and poultry fancier. He gives us eggs in exchange — ^five for 
a pound of scraps. Some we use, the rest we buy in among us. The 
girls are not paid, but started in service after we have fed, clad, and 
trained them. Their uniforms are a gift from a serving-school, where 
such girls are received, younger, and taught to work; and all our washing 
is done at a Refuge, where still more unpromising young women are 
gradually civilised and restored in body and soul. These two charges 
would, I think, amount to another 100/. a-year, or not much less. The 
keepinfr up of our other two "branches " is very expensive ; but they are 
partially self-supporting— the rest of the funds contributed by the neigh- 
bours, who could no longer endure the sight of all the misery and sin 
in the district where the girls and women could not lift themselves for 
want of means, knowledge, and energy.' 
' Do they emigrate ?' 

* Oh, yes, some do ; but hosts of them marry. They look so superior, 
and are so capable, that we never manage to keep more than two or 
three beyond the time they engage themselves to us.' 

* How long have you been at work V 

* Seven years. In that time we have rescued many tons of good food from 
the dust-heap, trained about fifty rich and poor girls into thorough cooks, 
and about seventy more into capable and energetic kitchen-maids. Forty- 
nine have emigrated more or less prosperously, and many more have 
married. The lives that have been saved by abundant food we cannot 
count. But our own happiness, in spite of ridicule, rebuffs and repulses, 
and periodic depressions of circumstances and spirits, is alone a rich 
payment for all that has been invested in saving one suburb's Broken 
Fragments.' Joanna. 
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HAVE they learnt the songs of Angels 
To hail the Holy Birth ? 
Will they tliink of their last Christmas 
Below, with us on earth ? 

Do our dear ones wish each other 

A * Happy Christmas,' blest ? 
Are the ways of earth forgotten 

After this time of rest ? 

Will they speak of our old customs. 

The holly-branch and yew ? 
Will they wonder if we miss them, 

And if we greet t^em, too ? 

Yes ; we miss them, and we need them ; 

But yet we know 'tis best, 
When their work on earth is finished. 

That they should be at rest. 

For our blest ones must keep Christmas 

In their new Home above. 
As the angels sang the first note 

Of their Song of Love. 

As the good is all-abiding, 

And as the true must stand, 
The beautiful still more beauty 

Win in the Blessed Land ; 

So, whate'er in this life's pages 

W^e find of good and true, 
Shall yet, through all the ages, 

Live, and in Heaven too. 

^ M. M. 

^t^t Otompetttton £or JBecemlier* 

Poems received: — I. Christmas in Heaven ; 2. Exile's Christmas Greeting ; 
3. An Architect ; 4. The Roll Call; 5. 'Whatsoever thine hand;' 6. A World 
Between ; 7. The Needle's Language ; 8. Prayer for the New Year ; 9. A Woman's 
Footstep; la The Blind Boy; ii. A Very Ordinary Character; 12. Loyalty; 
13. To an Old Miniature ; I4« Golden Autumn ; 15. Harvest-time ; 16. Heaven ; 
17. A Wet Day in Autumn ; 18. Sonnet ; 19. Dream Kisses ; 20. Motes in the 
Sunshine ; 21. Christmas Sermon ; 22. Plea for the Town. 
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No. I takes the prize ; 2 is accepted ; 3 has very commonplace lines ; 4, rather 
out of date ; 5, not Tery original ; 6, qxMlt by the way the lines run into each 
other ; 7, rather hackneyed ; 8, too purely devotional ; 9 and 19, too sentimental ; 

10, imsuitable; il, prosaic in language ; 12, metre very faulty ; 13, 14, and 15, 
feeble ; 16, like so many others ; 17, apparently written in very low spirits on a 
wet day ; 18, rather pointless ; 20 and 21, tbe metaphor is forced ; 22, not very 
originaL 

Miscellcmtmis papers from — I. F. C. C. ; 2, H. Power ; 3. Equanimiter ; 

4. £. A. D. 

No. I. takes the prize ; 2 is accepted ; 3, uninteresting ; 4 would be valuable 
if fuller details were given, but is not of much use as it stands. 

Cookery Receipts from — I. M. H. K. £. ; 2. E. J. S. ; 3. L. S. D. ; 4. A. E. L. 

5. N. B. ; 6. Starfish ; 7. J. K. ; 8. Violet Oakley ; 9. Mrs. N. C. ; la W. E. 

11. R. L. Gorton; 12. Leirion. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2 and 3 accepted ; the rest all too well known. 

Acrostics from — I. Leirion ; 2. C. H. Parish ; 3. Chickweed ; 4. A. D. West- 
boume ; 5. L. E. Rowden ; 6. ^Vhite Cat ; 7. L. L. L. ; 8. M. B. ^^lliting. 

No. I takes the prize ; 2 is accepted : the others are either very easy or badly 
written. 

In closing the Prize Competition for 1885, which will be replaced next year 
by the ' Symposium ' (see Rules on wrapper of magazine), it may be worth 
remarking that very many poems and several acrostics have failed in this com- 
petition from their hopelessly defective metre, though in many cases the ideas were 
good and the language graceful and melodious. Any one professing to be in any 
degree a musician would know that every bar of a piece of music must be sung or 
played according to the time marked for the whole, but every one undertaking to 
write verses does not seem equally aware that every line of a poem must ' scan ' 
correctly ; the metre chosen may be what the writer likes, but once chosen must 
be strictly adhered to. The Acrostics have sometimes been very good, but often so 
easy that they could give no trouble to guess, which is not the aim of an acrostic. 
One of those accepted will be published each month during the coming year, and 
prizes will be given, as formerly, for the greatest number of solutions by any one 
person. 

The Cookery Receipts have in many cases been such as may be foimd in every 
cookery-book from the days of our grandmothers onward, and therefore evidently 
not worth filling up space with in a magazine ; those that were newer, or more 
generally useful, will be published at intervals in Work and Leisure, 

The Stories sent in sometimes failed from want of interest in the plot, but 
oflener from absence of definiteness in the characters, which were frequently 
mere pegs to hang the author*s views upon, and betrayed want of careful study. 
Many people think a short story much easier to write than a long one, but 
this is really not the case ; it is a different style of writing, but quite as difficult 
in its way. 

The Miscellaneous Papers have often been very valuable, but they would have 
been more so if the writers had ascertained fuller and more accurate details on the 
subjects chosen, a circumstance which we hope may be borne in mind by those 
who write for our Symposium. The Essays have generally been carefully written, 
and often showed real and earnest thought. With these remarks the Prize Editor 
bids farewell to the Prize Competitors for 1885, wishing them all a happy Christ- 
mas and a bright New Year. • • 
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NO TICE. — The Editor disclaims all responsibility as regards Reports. Items for in- 
sertion may be forwarded to * Reporter, Work and JjasMrCt'/Iatckards, iBj Piccadilly, W, 

W^t S&Mcm%^ ^t)( Soctets^ or ;Wn)itotbe0' Insstttute. 

(Address ' Secretary M. A., 32 Bemers Street, London, w., to be forwarded * Personal 
iuquines can be made at 7 o'clock, on Fridays, at above address.) 

Objects of the Society. 

To raise the efficiency and improve the status of Midwives. 

To establish a Registry and a Lending Library. 

To petition Parliament for the Recognition of Midwives. 

To afford opportunity for discussion of subjects connected with the profession. 

The General Meeting of this Society was held on the 6th November at 22 Bemers 
Street, at which there was a fair attendance of Members. The Treasurer gave a 
detailed account of the funds of the Society, and was glad to report a satisfactory 
balance in hand. The election'of nine new members was confirmed by the Meeting, 
and the Committee of Management was re-elected, with power to add to their 
number. The Secretary read a statement as to the attendance of Members during 
the past quarter, which the Meeting considered very encouraging. The question 
of lectures, to be given to the Members on Friday evenings at 22 Bemers Street, 
was again discussed, and one Member promised to try, if possible, to secure 
a lecturer after Christmas. 

The Secretary will be glad to hear from Members whose subscriptions are in 
arrear. 

The Working Ladies* Guild (113 Gloucester Road, s.w.). — Office Hours : 
II to I and 2 to^ Daily y except Saturdays, Post'office Orders to A. M. Mackenzie* 
Gloucester Road Post Office^ Hereford Square^ s, w, DSpdt for Art Needlework 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place ^ s, w, — address Lady Eden. Open daily. Articles of 
Fancy Work are also on view at the Central Office, Orders for Plain Needle- 
work should be addressed to Mrs. Looker, cts ' Special Secretary^ at 80 Eaton 
Square, s, w. ; and for Knittiw^, to Miss LouiSE Barron, Swanmore, East 
Molesey, or to Mrs. Gordon Whitbread, 3 Gloucester Mansions, Harrington 
Gardens, S.W,, who is at home every Thursday from 11 to I to show specimens. 
Orders for Decorative Painting, China, ^c, to Lady Emily Dundas, 34 
Onslow Square, S.W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee was held on November 1 8th, when five 
new Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 5/. 5^. 

Case Committees were held on November 3rd and 17th, when twenty-six cases 
were considered. To one case help was refused. One was referred to the 
General Committee. The other cases were helped with money, introductions, 
advice, or employment. 

The Winter Sale for the Painting Department will be held at Lady Emily 
Dundas*s, 34 Onslow Square, S.w., on 3rd and 4th December, from twelve to 
seven o'clock each day. The sad circumstances (mentioned last month) under 
which the Dep6t was closed having stopped for a time the opening for the sale of 
the ladies' work, Associates and friends of the Working Ladies' Guild are asked 
to make a special effort to attend this sale, and to make it known among their 
acquaintances. 
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The Winter Sale of the Knitting Department will be held at Mrs. Gordon 
^Vhitbread's, 3 Gloucester Mansions, Harrington Gardens, on December 8th, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. Associates are reminded that this Department is one on which 
many of our invalids — too ill to hold heavy work or to devote the necessary 
number of hours to complete orders for the other departments— depend for little 
comforts and necessaries, which, without this outlet for their work, they could not 
procure. 

The Annual Subscriptions for the Special Fund for Incurable Illness and 
Chronic Distress have 'more than doubled this year. There are twenty-three 
ladies receiving regular allowances from this Fund. 

Specimens of work done in the month of October : — I. Engagement to walk 
with a young lady. 2. Engagement as daily governess. 3. Engaged to sing at 
* At Home.' 4. Employed to dress dolls. 5. Engaged to give Lessons in French. 
6. Engagement as nursery governess. 558 letters were received at the Office, 607 
were sent out. 

The Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. Offices : 
17 Buckingham Street, w.c. — At the last Meeting of the Council, on the 5th 
November, thirty-six new Members were elected. The new Register of Members 
(after allowing for notices of deaths and withdrawals) showed the Guild to consist 
of 1375 Members. 

There have been two applicants for Life-Membership to the Guild. 

The Council further considered the question of Foreign Local Correspondents 
to the Guild, reported last month, and it was proposed to arrange that information 
acquired by this means shall be published monthly in \\m^ Journal of Education^ 

Miss J. Groves, of Birkenhead, has undertaken to act as Local Correspondent. 

Intimation has been received from Sheffield and Bradford that endeavours will 
be made to institute Local Branches in those towns. 

The arrangements for publishing a medical list are progressing favourably. A 
favourable Report was put in by Miss Brough (the Registrar for Women Teachers) 
of the progress of the women's side of the Registry. 

The Council considered a proposal to hold a Meeting for the discussion of the 
question of * Gratuitous Education,' but it was decided that in the present position 
of public affairs a meeting could not probably be successfully convened. 

Several German and French periodicals have been purchased for the Library, 
besides the publications of 1837 and 1839 of the Central Society of Education. 

Members and others are reminded that contributions to the library of standard 
educational books will be thankfully received by the Hon. Librarian. 

Sale of Work for a Children's Home. — Miss Caroline Hall Hall, of 
Witley Manor, Godalming, has a Children's Home at 44 Marylands Road, Pad- 
dington, London, w,, for poor children suffering from injury or disease in bones 
or joints. The Home has now been opened nearly eight years, during which time 
380 cases have been treated, and thirteen only have failed to derive benefit. A 
meeting was held in London in May last, with a view to opening a Branch Home 
for paying patients, but owing to want of funds for furnishing, &c., this has not 
yet been set on foot. A back debt of 438/. is still due to Miss Hall Hall as 
Treasurer, and there is, besides, a considerable deficit on this year's account: so it 
is proposed to hold a small sale of work, toys, &c., at the Home in November 
next, by which it is hoped some money may be raised. Lady visitors and sub- 
scribers are much needed, and no one coiild fail to be interested in the many 
instances of good done to poor and disabled children. Those who have spare time 
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and means at their disposal could not do better than help to forward the efforts 
of the Lady Superintendent, who has given to this good cause not only time and 
energies, but funds, to a very large amount. (See Announcements.) 

School of Art Wood Carving. — The School of Art Wood Carving has 
been removed from the Royal Albert Hall, and has reopened, after the Summer 
vacation, at the Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, Room No. 66 on the second floor. 
Particulars of the day and evening classes, and of the lessons by correspondence^ 
can be obtained personally, or by letter, from the Manager. 

Furnished Lodgings for Young Men. — A correspondent wishes warmly 
to recommend Mrs. L., whose advertisement appeared in the November Gazette^ 
to any parents or guardians who may wish to find clean, comfortable, and mode* 
rate lodgings for their sons or wards in London. For all particulars, see adver- 
tisement. 

Postage Stamps Simplified. — An ingenious individual is very anxious to 
point out to the English public what an advantage it would be if, instead of 
employing separate penny and halfpenny stamps as we now do, the ordinary 
penny stamp were perforated diagonally, from corner to comer, with a row of 
little holes similar to those which now divide stamps from each other on a large 
sheet, so that, when a halfpenny stamp was wanted, it would be only necessary 
to divide the penny stamp, and — there it is ! Whether there are financial and 
revenue objections to this scheme we know not, but it has, at any rate, the merit 
of simplicity ; and any device that would save even a minute's thought and arrange* 
ment would certainly be a boon, especially at this time of year. 



Ladies' Diocesan Association. — Mrs. Temple, in a recently published 
letter, says : — * Owing to all the changes consequent on the death of the late 
Bishop of London, many people do not seem to be aware that the work of the 
Association is being continued, and I am very anxious to let it be known that we 
hope to go on with the work, begun nearly twenty-two years ago by Mrs. Tait, when 
the late Archbishop was Bishop of London, and carried on by Miss Jackson during 
her father's episcopate. The Rules explain the objects of the Association, and I 
hope that fresh Members will join it as soon as the meetings, which take place in 
the early part of the year, can be arranged. I shall also be very much obliged if 
I may take this opportunity of begging Members of the Association now in London 
to let me know if they are able to take up work at present, so that, when applica- 
tions for workers come to me, I may know to whom to apply.' The enclosure is 
as follows : — * i. The primary object of this Association is to provide workers for 
the various parishes and institutions where women's work is needed by the paro- 
chial clergy or chaplains. 2. To give to ladies who come to London for a short 
time the opportunity of hearing of work in which they can share, and in which 
their regular service would be gladly accepted. 3. To enable ladies to work in 
union with one another, and to join in intercessory prayer, under the sanction and 
direction of the Bishop. 4. Those who are unable to give active work may assist 
the Association by collecting funds for various objects connected with Church 
work in the diocese. 5. All Members of the Association ought to make prayers 
and intercessions for the Church's work a regular part of their private devor 
tions. — Approved, F. London.' The necessary meetings will be held at London 
House until further notice. Members are earnestly requested to bring friends who 
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may be interested in the work to the meetings. Donations and subscriptions may 
be sent to Mrs. Temple. 

University Association of Women Teachers. — This Association is 
formed to meet a want, which has been expressed in various quarters, of greater 
facilities of communication between heads of families and schools and women who 
have studied at the Universities. Its objects are : — {a) To provide instruction in 
public and private schools and in families by women who possess the qualifications 
required by the Association. {d,) To supply temporary teaching during the 
absence of teachers through illness or other causes, {c) To supply Examiners to 
schools. The Association undertakes the examination of public and private 
schools in Religious Knowledge, English Language and Literature, History, 
Geography, Classics, Modem Languages, Mathematics, Natural Science, Political 
Economy, Logic, &c. All examiners are women who, unless otherwise excep- 
tionally qualified, have taken a degree or passed in honours some University 
examination in the subjects which they undertake. All information from Miss 
Julia Sharpe, Hon. Sec., i Highbury Terrace, London, N. 

Children's Home (44 Marylands Road, Harrow Road, Paddington). — A 
Sale of Work will be held at the Home on Thursday and Friday, December 3rd 
and 4th, 1885, from 2 till 8 o'clock. Admission free. 

Carmarthen High School for Girls. — This School requires a few ad- 
ditional Pupils to enable the Council to carry on their work efficiently. It was 
established by the Bishop of St. David's, to give a sound, useful, liberal education 
to the daughters of the clergy of his own diocese. The terms are very moderate, 
and other gentlemisn's daughters are now admitted. Mrs. Roberts, widow of the 
late Rev. Aaron Roberts, Vicar of Llangadock, carefully superintends the domestic 
arrangements necessary to the health and comfort of the pupils. The School is 
healthily and prettily situated in its own grounds. It is seven miles distant from 
the sea, and is surrounded by mountain scenery. Principal — Miss Arthy, M. R. C. P. 

Advertisement Agents of Work and Leisure, — Ladies obtaining trade 
advertisements for Work attd Leisure are allowed 20 per cent on the price of 
advertisement : — ^Whole Page, Single Insertion, jOf. Half Page, 15^. Quarter 
Page, 7^. 6^., with a reduction of 10 per cent for six insertions, and 15 per cent 
for twelve, payable in advance. Each advertisement must be forwarded to the 
Manager, Work and Leisure Office, 187 Piccadilly, with the name and address of 
the lady who has obtained it ; to whom 20 per cent of the sum will be returned, 
together with a free copy of Work and Leisure for each advertisement. Immediate 
insertion in the following number can only be guaranteed to those sent in before 
the 23rd. The Editor reserves the right of declining any advertisement she may 
consider unsuitable ; but, as the object of the arrangement is to be of use to them, 
those of value to women and children will be especially welcome. 

Society of Lady Artists.— Mrs. Marrable has been elected President of 
this Society, the death of its staunch supporter and Hon. Secretary, Miss Atkin- 
son, having necessitated its being reorganized on a fresh footing ; and it has 
secured for the coming Spring Exhibition the Gallery known as the Drawing 
Room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The Society has added to its numbers women 
of standing in the Art world, and desires that, as much as possible, it should be a 
representative one of women's work. To further this end, they ate inviting their 
most distinguished sisters to help them, by exhibiting with them, and many have 
already promised to do so. The Exhibition will consist, as formerly, of oil and 
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water-colour paintings. Hon. Members are allowed to send three works only for 
the approval of the Council, which must be sent in the beginning of February; 
but the new Galleries being smaller, and the number of Members and Associates 
larger, there will be less space for outsiders' work, consequently only the best can 
be accepted. Miss F. E. Partridge, 2 York Place, Portman Square, w., is the 
Secretary. 

Ladies' Work D^pot. — We are asked to call attention to one in connexion 
with the Christian Women's Union, 49 East Street, Brighton, which has been re- 
cently opened at 61 Hova Villas, West Brighton. A small shop in a central part 
of Brighton, worked by a competent manager, has been taken by the hon. sees., 
Mrs. Cotton and Mrs. Heath, and is under their immediate superintendence. All 
correspondence and parcels to be addressed to Hon. Sec., Ladies' Work D^p6t, 
61 Hova Villas, West Brighton. 

Ladies' Stores. — The prospectus has now been issued of * The Ladies' Stores, 
Limited,' proposing a capital of 100,000/. in i/. shares. Lord Robert Montagu 
is announced as chairman. The site selected for operation is Kensington Court 
Place, Kensington Square. The intention is to adapt the establishment to the 
advantage of women in all possible ways. On the one hand, their employment 
will be promoted in the place ; and on the other, every department of supply in 
which they are most generally interested will be instituted. The scheme will, we 
hope, be a great success. 

Mrs. Jambs Fisher's death occurred on Monday week last. According to 
her late husband's will, the sum of 12,000/., on her decease, is now to be vested in 
trustees, to found ' The Charity of Eleanor Fisher.' This bequest is intended to 
form a charitable institution in Sheffield for the benefit of ladies of high character, 
married, widowed, or unmarried, who are in straitened circumstances. In contra* 
distinction to the * Deakin Institution,' that grants annuities to unmarried women, 
members of the Church of Eii|;land, the recipients of the * Charity of Eleanor 
Fisher ' are to be Unitarians or Roman Catholics. The sum is to be divided into 
two equal halves : one moiety for the benefit of poor ladies, the othier moiety to be 
divided in a similar manner among single women, who have been employed in 
domestic service, but who are no longer fit for service. For these latter recipients, 
no reservation is made as to their religious creed. 
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University Association of Women Teachers. 
Madam, — I have lately been reading Work and Leisure, and it seems to me 
that our Association might appropriately find mention in it, if you could find space 
for it ; and we should much value the opportunity of making it known amongst 
your readers. I think we are doing some good work in helping one class of 
Teachers, though it is rather slow ; and working day by day at an organization 
of this sort, one is more apt to be struck by the failures than the successes. What 
I feel we most want is, to make our Association more widely known among^ 
private families and private schools, as we have a very large stafif of competent 
Visiting Teachers in London, able to teach or lecture on their own special 
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subjects. The readers of your magazine (who would, I presume, be people 
interested in forwarding women's work) would be likely to appreciate how well 
this work could be done by women. Yours truly, Julia Sharpe, 

JETon. Sec, Univ, Ass, of Women Teachers, 
I Highbury Terrace, Londcniy N, 

[A notice of this useful Association will be found in our * Reporter.*] 

Holiday Home for Ladies. 
Dear Madam, — May I be allowed to tell your readers that ladies with small 
means will find most comfortable quarters at the Brabazon Home, Reigate, in our 
Guest-room? Our charge is i/. a- week, including board and lodging; G. F. S. 
Associates are taken for idf. a*week, but in all cases wine, and fire in the bedroom, 
are charged for as extras. The walks round Reigate are very beautiful, and the 
Home is near the Church, Station, shops, and Post Office. Every lady has the 
use of the Lady Resident's sitting-room ; and the bedroom is as comfortable and 
pretty as possible. For all particulars write to Mbs Mercer, The Brabazon 
Home, Reigate, Surrey, and ask if the Guest-room be vacant. 

Yours truly, Annie Cazenove. 

Benefit Club for Women Servants. 

Madam, — I have long felt the need in this country for some Club or Associa- 
tion by which Domestic Female Servants can pay a small sum quarterly, to insure 
to themselves a weekly sum in case of illness, when they must return to their 
cottage homes — to parents who are totally unable even to board them ; and to 
these young people it is often a sore trial and cause of depression ; whereas, 
if they could pay their parents for their board, &c. , from their own industry and 
thrifty saving during service, it would make matters much more comfortable. I 
have mentioned the subject to many servants, and all have at once said how ' very 
glad they would be to pay into such an Association or Club.' Perhaps you can 
bring the subject before the public in your valuable Gazette, 

I remain. Madam, your sincere well-wisher, M. Parlby. 

Brook Street, South WecUd, Brentwood, 

Art Designs for Hire. 

Madam, — ^Your correspondent *B. de M. M.' has already called attention in 

the November number of Work and Leisure to my collection of artistic designs. 

I believe it may prove of interest to those of your readers who are engaged in 

decorative work, either for pleasure or profit, to know where such things may be 

obtained for hire at a reasonable rate. The copies, consisting of bird, flower, and 

f^re subjects, suitable for various purposes, may be seen here at any time. 

Eliza Turck. 
151 Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N, W, 

[See also Advertisement.] 

Village Nurses. 
Madam, — In Work and Leisure for April, 1883, there was an article on 
'Village Nurses,* giving an account of a plan said to work successfully in Norfolk; 
and in the last number of Work and Leisure an Association is ^)oken of at 
Horsham, evidently on the same idea as in Norfolk. We have had some ex- 
perience in providing Nurses for the poor, my husband having kept one for thirty 
years in an entirely agricultural neighbourhood, and another for twenty years in a 
neighbourhood also agricultural, but near a county town. But our experience is 
to entirely different from anything that could result from what is described as 
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successful in the two articles I have mentioned, that I should be glad of further 
information. My experience has been : — 1st. That if it is worth while to have 
a Nurse at all, it is essential to have one really efficient, trained not only as 
a physician's, but as a sttrgeon^s^ Nurse. 2nd. That the Nurse should not be 
allowed to attend any case of confinement, her duty being to be always prepared 
for infectious illness. 3rd. That she should on no account be allowed, when the 
mother is the patient, to * wash, dress, and feed the children ; cook for' the 
husband ; perhaps attend to one infant, if not more, below school age ; and, after 
acting "mother" all day, sleep in the same bed with the patient, or lie on the 
draughty floor !' 4th. That no really efficient Nurse for surgical and medical cases 
could be found for 28/. per annum — (I received a touching complaint from one 
who had 28/. per annum, with two unfurnished rooms). 5th. That board and 
lodging for the Nurse should not be expected of a labourer, and seldom of ai| 
artisan ; nor can they pay the double charge for the cost of disinfection. We 
began by taking the poor themselves as our guides, and asked a labourer — a man 
remarkable for rectitude and good sense — what he thought should be paid to a 
Nurse for the two parishes. He answered, after thinking it over, * If a Nurse is 
to give herself up entirely to the care of the sick poor, she should be free from all 
anxiety as to her own necessities.' The first Nurse appointed was thoroughly 
skilled, and had nursed in our own family. At her death we asked the cottagers 
whether they would prefer that the next Nurse should be one who would remain 
in the cottage till the illness was over, and, if the mother were the patient, supply 
her place in some degree ? The reply in every case was the same : * No ; let us 
have a high Nurse like Mrs. — ; not a woman to stay in the cottage and open 
our cuplx)ard.' * But, if you yourself are in bed with a fever, who will help your 
children, and give your husband his food, &c. ?' * Our sister, or friend, or neigh- 
bour ; but please let the Nurse be one who will teach us how to make poultices, 
beef tea, &c; &c, — ^not herself open our cupboard, but dress the bad legs, heal the 
broken breast, and be the friend, and save us the expense of the doctor for every 
little thing.' This was so universally the wish, that we have followed their sugges- 
tion ever since, and nothing could be more successful. There have been serious 
and dangerous accidents — ^fractures, bums and scalds, and every form of very 
severe illness, and often scarlet fever and smallpox ; and the consolation has been 
great of knowing that the nursing was as thoroughly good as could be. When 
ourselves residing at either of these places, the Nurse refers to me alone ; during 
our absence, to a friend whom I appoint. I have known other parishes where the 
same plan is followed, and a thoroughly well-trained Nurse is secured for 40/. per 
annum, i^-ith two rooms rent free ; it having been found that one experienced 
Nurse could more easily be paid for, and be far more useful, than several in- 
efficient Nurses, to whom cut arteries and compound fractures present alarming 
difficulties. I am, &c. &c. Ellen. 

The friends of * Clerica ' beg to thank the many kind correspondents who 
have answered their inquiry respecting a Home for her. They rejoice to say 
that she has obtained admission to one in which she has every prospect of 
happiness. 

Persons able to supply the numbers of Work and Leisure for February, 
April, September, October, or November, 1882, and June, August, September, 
1883, will confer a favour by forwarding them to Miss Maskell, Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster, s.w. 
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AdverHsewumUf^r inurtwm im this Sm^pUaumi should iefitrwarded^ prepaid^ U 
Mtma. Hatcha&d, 187 Piccadilhrv w^ wiikiJUvmds 'Advi. W. <^Z.' iuiJU 
Ufi'luutd c^mtr ef the etofd^pe, TTuy wiU he ituerUd ai the rmU tf u. 6^. far 
y> words ^ and ^.far ivay addUUnal 8 words. Displayed Adnertisemtemts ac- 
cording to spau. If heft st a nding s aredmctiomwill he made of 10 per cemi far three^ 
and \^ per cent for six months, 6d, extra must he forwarded when the Adoertiser 
gives no Address, andreqmra Answers forwarded. 



V To Meore greafar ifan^licltj and fiMfUty of refteonee, togthrr with 
•eeoraejr in for ward i ng Bop lfag, AdvartiMnMnts which ^to bo Addrew will 
honoaforth be HUMBfiUBD aa below. All A na w ere or Diiaairiaa i 



thaaa Vambered Advertfaamenta moat he ■ rt i fr aaaa d c/o Maaager, 187 Fie- 
eadilly, W., and moat atate the Komber of the Advertiaement l e fcri e d to. 



LADY, Ihring alone in pretty Country 
Cottage, wishes another to share 
it with her. Lovely Scenery; good 
Society ; two Chnrches near. Terms, 
Two Guineas a-week. References 
exchanged. X6 

CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
of considerable experience in 
Nursing, and who has held Educational 
appointments (Elementary Certificate), 
desires an Appointment in Industrial 
School, or other situation. 31 

THERE are Two Vacancies for Lady 
Pupils in a County Hospital. 
Terms : 15 guineas for 6 months ;_io 
guineas for 3 months. Matron. 



A LADY, holding First-class Women's 
Cambridge Certificate, and with 
good High School experience, would be 
obliged for any information as to an 
opening for a High School or Classes 
for Day Pupils in London or the neigh- 
bourh(K)d, or in the S.E. Counties. 35 

WANTED by a Young Lady, a^ed 
23, an Engagement in a Family, 
where she would teach and take the 
charge of Young Children and assist in 
Neealework. Can be highly recom- 
mended. 



A LADY of some experience and 
energy will be glad to give the 
early months of the year to any Bene- 
volent Work in any place. Can pay 
own expenses. 39 

LADY lodging in South Kensington 
wishes to meet with a Lady, either 
Governess or Student, to share her 
rooms. Terms, with partial board and 
use of piano, ly, 6d. weekly. ^0 



MISS PHILLIPS b^s to acknow. 
ledge Parcels from Miss T., Mrs. 
P. H., Miss G., and Mrs. W., and will 
be much obliged to any Ladies who will 
send in some good useful Dresses, par- 
ticularly Black ones. Capes, Under- 
clothing, or Boots, addressed to her at 
13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

ISS PHILLIPS soUdts for a poor 

Lady Orders for Art EmbroicKry, 

Plain Needlework, or Dressmaking. 

Address Miss S., c|o Miss Phillips, 

13 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

RS. WIGLEY, The Shrubberies, 
Cheltenham, will thankfully re- 
ceive for her Working Girls' Dorcas 
Class, Odds and Ends, to be utilised as 
Christmas Gifts for Poor Children. 
Pictures, Cards, Old Toys, and Books 
not past mending. Odds and Ends of 
Silk, Ribbon, or Wool, &c. The Girls* 
skill and patience work wonders, and 
many poor wee ones get *a happy 
Christmas' in consequence. 

HELP earnestly asked towards 
raising 200/. to Buy an Annuity 
for an Elderly Governess, who has no 
Income and no Home. Half is already 
promised. Gifts, either in Money, or 
m Goods for a Drawing-room Sale next 
May, received and acknowledged by 
Mrs. WiLLiMOTT, Quethiock Vicarage, 
Liskeard, Cornwall ■_^^ 

EEDLEWORK WANTED by a 
respectable Widow with good 
References. Can make up Secondary 
Dresses. Moderate Chaxges. WiU 
Work at Ladies' Houses if required. 
Address Mrs. Curtis, 18 Peabody 
Buildings, Block A, Orchard Street, 
Westminster. 



2[t)faerti0fng &uppl£ment. 



M. 



M. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
RusscU Square, w.c, can hiehly 
recommend the following, for which 
application must be by letter ealy, with 
full pailiculfljrs : — 

1. Resident Governesses. Teach 

French, Gennaji, &c, acquired 
abroad. Also German and French 
Governesses, one aged 25. Good 
Music, fluent Geiman, French, 
Rudiments of Latin and Greek. 

2. Lady Housekeepers, Companions, 

or Cbaperones. 

3. Maids, good Dressmakers ; and 

Sewing'Maid for First Place, ap- 
prenticed 3 years. 

4. Invalid Attendant, or as Housemaid. 

5. Housemaid; age 301 18/. ; excellent 

character; Town. Ditto, age 30; 
14/. >o 1^. ; Town. 

6. Nursemaids. Town. 

7. Man, as Porter, Messenger, or Post 

of Trust ; also Man and Wife. 
S. Two Boys for First Situations. 
9. Needlewoman by the day. 
. Frau vo.n Sobbe, Dusseldorf, 
takes Pupils or Boarders desiring to 
Study at Industrial Schools. Music, 
lAnguages, Paiating. Pension inclu- 
sive, 4/. lot. per month. Happy Home 
and every caie as in private lamily, 
where others attend cla^s. 

WO SISTERS wish for ORDERS 
for CLEANING LACE ; also all 
kinds of Fancy Work. Dolls dressed 
in Woo] for Bazaars. Ladies waited on. 
Trices mndentc. Address Mis« James, 
45 Sutherland Street, Fimlico. 

A LADY would lie glad of another 
Lady to join bei in small Flat, or 
would let one unfurnished room. Terms 
moderate. Applybylctler.MissPRlCE, 
3S IIHey Road, Hammersmitb, w. 

NEEDLEWORK.— Will any Ladies 
make Underclothing ready cut 
-out for an East-end Branch of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants? Full particulars 



A LADY recommends a nice Girl, age 
16, m Under-HoDsemaid; has been 
Kilchen-Maid. Prefers Housework. 
Wages 10/. to begin. Address, Miss 
Lemfriekb, Pelham, Alton, Hamp- 
shire. 



MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., will feel indebted to 
any one who will recommend her 

A Daily TiiKHER for Girl of 11, in 
London. 

First- Class Cook. Town and 
Country. Kitchen-Maid kept Occa- 
sional help as welt. Scotch preferred. 

Kitchen-Maid, who can do Plain 
Cooking. 

She wishes to recommend Margaret 
Jones as Parlour-Maid. 3 years' ex- 
cellent character from her last place, 
near Hastings. 

J. PRITCHARD, as Young Maid or 
Companion. Prefers waiting on In- 
valid or Elderly Ladies. Has Medical 
recommendations. 

Can any one tell me of a poor Wo- 
man who would care to new-foot or 
toe-and-heel Woven Stockings that 
are in perfect condition with this ex- 



MRS. Stuart Rendel, of 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., London, will be 
gratefid to any friend who, having in- 
teiesl on the Daiieeling Railways in 
India, could get her any information 
concerning T. Lloyd, P. W, Inspector, 
D. H. Railways, Darjeeling, who has 
not been heard of for iS months, and 
who was then leaving the Darjeeling 
Railway for the Eastern and Bnngal 
Railway, giving the address of the 
Agent to whom he wrote as Hon. 
P. Prestagb, Agent E. B. Railway, 
Scaldiah Station, Calcutta. Inc|uiries 
have been made, but as yet without 

Mia. Stuart Rbhdbi. is interested 
in the family <rfT. Lloyd, their mother 
having died many years ago, 

Mrs. Stuart Rendbl asks for in- 
formation artd rulei ciHiceniing Dorcas 
Societies and Mothers' Meetings to said 
to a Minister's wife in America., who is 
about to start a simitar Society. 

THE MEDICAL AID SOCIETY 
provides Medical and Surgical Aid 
and Medicines gratuitou^, during Ill- 
ness, to necessitous Gentlewomen. 
Subscriber's Letter must be obtained. 
Ladies are admitted as Snbscribii^ 
Members. Reports and filll particulars 
apply to Capt. Hamilton, 2 East 
India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, i.c. 
.SubscriplioDS earnestly requested. 



saibmisims ^upplem^nt. 



UNITED ENGLIS HWOMEN'S EMIGR ATION REGISTER. 

HAHZS iHD ASDBXBBEB Of WOBSmQ HEIIBXBS. 

Bradford— tAas Lahbert, 1 1 St. Paul's Road, Bradford. 
Bristol— i&Ts. BiRT, Victoria Collage, Victoria Road, St, Pant's, 
Camlrii/^t— Mis. Eadkn, Little Shelfoid. 

Dirbyskirt — Mrs. Ross, SnelstoD Rectory, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Lcedi—'Ran. Secretary, Mrs. Fenwick, S4 Albion Street. 
Lnnden — Miss Blake, 1S7 Fulham Rd., s.w. Office hours, 11 to 2, except 
Saturdays. 
,, Mrs. Blanc HARD, 6 Adelphi Terrace, w.c. {By LeIUr dhIj.) 
„ Mis. Reeves, 13 Dorset Street, Baker Street, W, 
„ Mrs. Vatchbb, St. Philip's Vicarage, Stepney, E, 
*tVaJiefiel(t — Hon, Secretary, Miss E. Byfibld Hall, Almshouse Lane. 
Witttn-stiftr-Mart — Miss Larritt, Halcot. 
JVinehester—Hoii. Mrs. Joyce, St. John's Croft, Correspondent for all 

G.F.S. Membera, 
l^'orcester—Mii. Waltzr Browne, College Green. 
Donations towards the assistance of needy Emieranls, Clothing, 4c., may be 
forwarded to any of the above, exceptine ^i^s Blake, who begs that any gifts 
for her emigrants may be forwarded c/o the Matrok, 53 Hoisefeny Road, 
Women's Home, London, S.W, 

Regulations, 
I. Working Members pledge themselves — 

{a) To emigrate women of good character and capacity only. 

{i) To secure for them proper protection on Ihe voyage and tipon arrival. 

[c) And, if possible, not to lose sight of them for a year or two after 

3. Working Members take no responsibility for each other's emigrants, and 
work in complete independence of each other upon such tines as they find most 
suitable to (heir own locality and the class of em^rants with wtiom they prin- 
cifolly deal. 

3. They promise to work in harmony and concert, and to communicate with 
each other, either privately or Ilirough the medium of the Raster, any information 
of service in the work. Contidenlial Communications and Colonial Introductions 
are, of course, excepted. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : 

Edwakd Broadwood, Esq., 25 Ovington Sqxajre, s.w. 

■ ThcM! am under Iha direelion of the Yorkshire Ladiea' Coimcll of Edmarion. 

COUNTRY HOME OF REST pOLLEGE FOR LADIES, West- 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN of small L field, Hampstead.— Entrance Ex- 



., Healthy Situation, loi,weekly. amination Dec. 15th, For forms of 
.\pply to Miss Richardson, Kin^s Entrance, and all particutars, a^^ly to 
Standing, Burton.on -Trent. the Secretary to the Council, Miss G. 
■ Clive BATLEY,The Wilderness, Ascot. 



wUirtlii^ Gund and who ^e ^ Road-SCHOOL fo'r GIRLS and 

■^a^t^i^m^'a^'iv; empi^J^en^ KINDERGARTEM.-Mrs. Winmelt 

FunTished Rooms from 3f,W. per week. °?^s » thoiough modem Education. 

Apply .0 the Lady Superintesdint. J^t'' SP"='=' advantages for Foreign 

Evenlode House, !I4 Parliament Hill Lanfi>?ag«- P"P'U receive mdividuat 

Road, Hampstead, attention. Ladies can join Classes for 

^__ l_ Pamting, &c, A Daily Governess 

■pASTBOURNE HIGH-CLASS Fnp'l b required. 



C EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. pOVERNESS for Four little GjtIe, 

Thorough Teaching on ttie Modem \J ages from 5 to 9. Elemental^ 

Svstem. Preparation for Oxford Local English Music, Sewing. Good French 

Examinations, also the Royal Academy Accent. Must have strong health. 

of Music. Addreis Miss Curtiss, Apply to Mrs. Grie — " "■•- 

Shortlands, Hartfield Square. Park, Hawick, N.B, 



SLt^UttifUns Supplement. 



'"WOR K AND LE ISURE/ 

iflegulationd for Ssmposmm (Sompetttum for 1886. 

Subject :— •Money : How it may be Made and how it may be Saved 

BY Englishwomen in the Present Day.* 
I.— Papers may be sent in any day after the ist October, 1885, addressed to the 
Editor, dut bearing the word * Symposium ' on the outside of the wrapper 
or envelope. 
II.— The name and address of the writer must be on the back of the last page of 

every MS. 
III.— Papers will not be returned unless stamped and directed envelopes or 

wrappers are enclosed with them for tne purpose. 
IV.— As the length of Papers must vary ^eatly with the information given in 
them, no fixed limit of length will be assigned for them ; but those 
will be considered best which supply their information in the fewest 
words, 
v.— All Papers that are accepted will be paid for at 5j. each, and will be 
published in the Mag azine. 

the the gehtlewoheh's self-help 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Established /or the ben^t nf 
MscBssrrous Ladies onlt. 

ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK Of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thanlt. 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe* 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Cluldreii't 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; lUaminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &C., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 

Registry for 

GoTeniMsesy Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, fte. 

Fall particulars may be obtained of the 

Honorary Secretary^ 
Miss M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street 



WORKING WOMEN'S HOME, 

58 HorsefiBrry Road, Westminster, 

PROVIDES Work for Poor Needle- 
women, Accommodationfor Women 
.and Girls out of place, a Free Registry 
for Servants and Charwomen, and a 
Day Nursery for In&nts. 

Orders for Needlework and Gifts of 
cast-off Clothing earnestly requested. 

8UBBITOK ASSOCIATION 
For Helping Poor Ladies. 

MISS ELIZA M. BURNEY is very 
grateful for ORDERS for all 
kinds of PLAIN A FANCY WORK. 
Boxes of Work sent on approval. She 
is also anxious to find Situations for 
several Ladiesas GOVERNESSES, &c 

A LADY wishes to recommend 
strongly a good DRESSMAKER, 
who fits well, works beautifully, and 
•charges reasonably. She will attend 
Ladies for Orders, but does not work 
out of her own home. Address Mrs. 
Enfield, 6 Carlton Chambers, Carlton 
Road, N.w. 

RIGINAL COLOURED DE- 
SIGNS on Hire, for Painting, 
Needlework, and other Decorative pur- 
poses. Terms and Lists post tree. 
Apply to Miss TuRCK, 151 Gloucester 
Road, Regent's Park, London, N.w, 



LADY (38) desires Re-engagement 
as HOUSEKEEPER in Family 
of Position. Companion to Invalid or 
Elderly Lady, or as Lady Superinten- 
dent« Experienced ; good Accountant, 
Amanuensis, and competent to under* 
take Position of Trust Church of 
England. 5^ years' recommendation. 
State Salary. Address Miss Smith, 
c/o Mrs. F. Snoad, The Lilies, Burnt 
Adi HiU, S.B. 



po: 



wdU, to an Eldolr or ImaBd Lodj; 
or woDld lake cha^e of WiOowa'i 
rimOr. Modoate SolsuT. Good Be- 
frff"'" Cbsrchwoaon. Dnc^pwed 
It OuatBcu. AiUi«H Mn. C W. 
Lka, Paikfiekt. HaOam, Woicettn. 

MRS. FORBES wkhes to icconi- 
nend nut hi^ilr a Lodr— a 
penooal ftiend of ho own (a rctiird 
Officer's Wile) — ^lo ii desniBi to bear 
al Giili to live in her Home, fat the 
pBpoie of attendtiif with her oam 
Darter the Hi^ School at Sooth 
Kean^ton Cbirci. H^iheit lefcrencci 
^Tcn and required. Aildrea G. G., 
54 Omlov Sqnaic, Sooth Keniingloo. 
OME SISTER.— A Lady with 
good IIomekMiiii^ experieiicc 
and lOBC knowledge ol NnniDC doiia 
a pott as above. Age 34. Further 
particidais may be had from LADr 
SOPHir^TT^soEn-, Children's Hos- 
pi tal, Glaspyw. 

MISS ¥., I Casunaln Koad, Maida 
HiH, LoodoD. w., can mipptj 
Ladie* lor the fbOomns Sitnalion* ; — 
(I.) Hatkom ; (2.) SonUNTENDEKT 
OF NvtSEiY {ftOj trained) ; (5.) Com- 
PAKIOK I (4.) CLCRKin Honieof Bosi- 
ncM; (S-) SECKBTAmv ; (6.) Rkadek; 

(7,) HbuiEKEKTEK ; (8.) FlHISHING 
GOVEKHESS; (9^) NlIRSEiy Go- 

VEKNESS. She can abo Ibrwaid Oiden 
lor TrrE-WM-miG, MSS. or Music 
COPVIKG, Nexdlework, and Ma- 
CUixE Kkittinc, to Competent 
Worken. All mqnirics and ordert to 
be by letter only. 



TTE- WRITER (RemivlDD Per- 
lectial. No. 2).— Two LaiSes desre 
ailditiniBl Wcrii fct the abora al tluir 



pORRESPOXDENCE CLASSES 
\j in Frcndi and German (Language 
and LitenUBFet, by Certificated ToKber 
(Fcrei^ Diploma). Pnaib pnpored 
lot not Cambridge Hi^er. Teims : 
71. 6/. per Cborae far eadi soliject ; 
121-- 6£ ib( both lotjects. Coarxcoai- 
prisa two Terms, beginnii^ in De- 
cember. Address Min MacCaktib, 
WDloo Vicar^e, Redcai. 

NORWICH AND YORKSHIRE 
CANARIES. — Proceeds lot 
Charity.— YcHow or Vaiicgaled Cocks, 
7/. 6d. to ttu. 6^. Very large Orange- 
boff, with hoge weeping crests, 151. ; 
Hens, 31. 6d. SeiU anyirttac. Address 
Mn. HrrcRCOCK. Roafoid Vkange. 
COKVENIENT Shall HOUSE 
TO LET. Re<U4Ci£. Fiuticalais 
of W. W.. 11 WestboDme Terrace, 
Chiswick. 

lEMM'S TMIG CaUBH nUS. 

IP taken in time they stop a Con^l — 
give rebef to the Cbisl —soothe 
Throat Irrilalioa-'Muid being comlaned 
irilh a Tonic, brace the system to re- 
sist atmospfaeric '•^•■'•fp-t 

Sold bj J. Bakkek, Kensington. 

u. ildLaBos. 
PrattiUd by Crvtrmmtnl Stamf. 



■woia^s 



Iff. a. 



EMBROIDERY AND ART- NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 

THE LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK, lat Seriei. 
WA Bo^ of DirKtioa for WodU ud WorkiBS, and Twiln Ilsnl DcHgn I« 



THE LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK. 3nd Series. 

Wiih Book of Dinctiaai, &c., ud Tmrc Flml Dcscu. 3rd Thauand. Price u. 64. 

THE LADY'S WORK SERIES. 



Ovtr \tofim Ctfla t/'Ot atmt Wrria Imn fcm »ttd. 



aubmijsiitja: feupptement 



A COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
a thoroughly domesticated Lady 
willing to undertake the supervision of 
two Young Servants in a small household. 
Must be a good Needlewoman. Small 
remuneration offered. Apply by letter to 
M. W., 24 Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 



Companion or Amanuensis. 

EDUCATED GENTLEWOMAN de- 
sires Engagement. Cheerful ; Musical ; 
accustomed to Housekeeping. Highest 
References. Address M. H. Fallowfield, 
Colwyn Bay, North Wales. 



NEW WORK BV THE Editor of JVork and Leisure. 

THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 

AND 

ENCHANTED GARDEN. 

Price 6d. ; or in white cloth, with Photograph, js. 



HATCHABDS, Piccadilly. CLABEE, High Street, Dorking. 



By L. M. H., Editor of 'Work and Leisure.' 



1. A FEW WORDS TO THE MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

37th Thousand. 16mo. coloured wrapper, 2(1. each ; 50 for distrihution at half-price. 

2. A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

18th Thousand. IGino. coloured wrapper, 2d. each; 60 for distrihution at half-price. 

3. A PEW WORDS TO GIRLS AND BOYS ON THE CARE OF 

THEIR HEALTH IN MIND AND BODT. 
12th Tliousand. 16mo. 2cl. each ; 50 for distrihution at half-price. 

4. A FEW WORDS to EMPLOYERS upon QUESTIONS of MORALITY. 

16mo. coloured wrapper, 2d. each; 50 for distribution at half-price. 



THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 

In Relation to Sex, under Medical and Social Aspects. 

By Dr. Euzabeth Blackwbll. 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2*. 



HATCHABDS, 187 FICC ADIIiIiY , laOlSTS^QHSl. 



ECHOES OF LIFE. 

By MRS. FRANK SNOAD. 

Second Edition, 

* CLARE PEYCES DIARY,' AND *AS LIFE ITSELF.' 

Prioe 68. 



* Accepting Mr. Browning's dictum .... Mrs. Snoad should rank very high. Her sweety 
melodious verses, cannot fail to give pleasure. Charming, persuasive, essentially womanly. • • . , 
Must add the most captious critic to the number of Mrs. Snoad's admirers.' — Morning Post, 

*• We have read these poems with a good deal of pleasure Full of poetic feeling and 

eminent in a sunny sort of womanliness. We have read nothing sweeter or more unaffected than 
'* Chippendale Chairs," ** Curly Locks," " Thirty," and a " Shop Hand." '—77//? Academy. 

* Many of the poems will be read with great enjoyment and admiration ; the writer 
writes in all moods, grave and gay, didactic, contemplative, and other; and shows an abitity-to 
compete successfully with some of the best among the writers of Society verses. " My Diazy " is 
noble in conception, pure and sweet in tone, and very affecting in its conclusion.' — IllustraUd 
London Neivs, 

' "Echoes of Life" is a thoroughly womanly book, tender and playful, sad and loving. 
There is some good realism based on observation and intuition. " Rosemary," " Septemher 
Idyl," and ** Curly Locks," are all good. Mrs. Snoad's novelettes are the best of her jpoems. 
They are simply and directly told, and the interest is well sustained. " Clfure Peyce's Diaxy^" 
the record of a noble mistake, is well and naturally gwexi.^— Literary World, 

* A delightful volume, in which graceful fancies and quiet humour are displayed in eveiy 
page. Two or three longer poems are occupied with stories told with great dramatic poweTp 
and in all cases the author's skill is shown to advantage.' — City Press, 

* Unusually good. We would draw special attention to the powerful and terrible "Heard at 
Midnight." The verse is most musical, and throughout there runs a strain of pathos which mut 
touch every feeling reader.' — Graphic, 

* Mrs. Snoad has very considerable command of metre and rhyme, and a wide range of 
interesting topics .... will get a great deal of pleasure with the unaffected music oflCiii 
Snoad. ' — Harpefs, 

"As Life Itself" is a tender and pathetic story. Touches of quiet beauty and graceful 
sion shine out frequently, and the ring of true poetry ecl^oes through it to the last.' 

* To Mrs. Snoad none can listen without admiration and without being deeply moved \n 
what she has to say. Throughout the book there is undoubted evidence of a strong, caltmcOt 
well-stored mind, of a heart deeply touched by human wrongs and sufferings, and of a ipiiit 
passionately eager to make people better and happier than they are .... A " Reverie ** and 
" Zone Margariton " would in themselves make a reputation.' — Neivcastle Chroniclem 

*We have been interested as we read. . . . There are poetical qualities in these venei^ 
especially there is inspiration in them, and a viWdness which cannot but touch those lAo 
read. ' — Spectator, 

*The book will be found most entertaining. Tom Hood's happiest lines were writtm 
during illness; many of these poems will recall the quaint and witty style of that great 
humorist.' — Court Journal, 

'Mrs. Snoad is on the whole successful.' — The World, 

* The public will welcome another volume at the hands of the sweet and graceful aqthor ft, 
"Curly Locks." "A Handful of Verses "are almost uniformly good. "As Life Itself" IM 
are inclined to consider her best. The story is a common one, and nothing but the genius ol 
the real poet could treat it successfully : that it is so treated is the best evidence that could be 
given of the genuine power of the author.' — Neivcastle Jottrnal, 

* A very charming work is "Echoes of Life," abounding in unusually good verse. Mil. 
Snoad's verse is both musical and pathetic. She excels, perhaps, in tender and idyllic 
but there is much to admire also in the manner in which she treats the more powerful 
of humanity.' — New York Herald. 

* Bright and cheerful in character, and various in subject.' — Queen, 

* Contains much that is thoughtful and tender, and keen appreciation, not only of the WfHH^| 
of endurance, but of the far stronger foice of determination.' — Englishwoft/ofi^s Aeview. 

11 HENRIETTA STB,1?.KT, OOV^^'V OKKO^-S.. 



